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Art. I. 

1, The Hunters of the Prairie, or the Hawk Chief. A Tale of the 
Indian Country. By Joun Treat Irvine, Jun, 2 Vols. London: 
Bentley. 1837. 

2. Uncle Horace. By Mrs. 8. C. Hatt, Authoress of “ Sketches of Irish 
Character,” &c. 3 Vols. London: Colburn. 

3. The Old Commodore. By the Author of “ Rattlin the Reefer,” 
3 Vols. London: Bentley. 

4. The Vicar of Wrexhill, By Mrs. Tro.iore, Authoress of ‘*‘ Domestic 
Manners of the Americans,” &c. 3 Vols. London: Bentley. 

5. Kindness in Women: a Novel. By T. Haynes Bay.ey, Esq. 3 Vols. 
London: Bentley. 

6. Stokeshill Place; or, the Man of Business. By the Authoress of 
« Mrs, Armytage,” &c. 3 Vols. London: Colburn. 

7. Ethel Churchill; or, the Two Brides. By Miss Lanvon. 3 Vols. 
London: Colburn. 

8. Ernest Maltravers. By the Author of “ Pelham,” &c, 3 Vols. 
London: Saunders & Otley. 


Durinc the last eight or ten weeks there has been a greater dearth 
of new publications than we ever remember to have noticed, even 
during the same dull period of the year. With the exception of an 
abundant crop of novels, of which the list at the head of this article 
only forms a part, the elections and the American crisis seem to have 
so blighted or absorbed the public mind as to have produced a stag- 
nation of all its desires and enterprize. Indeed those who greedily 
long for new food for the intellect, and who are impatient when 
driven to digest that which has in by-gone times been furnished to 
them, must have been looking forward to a period of absolute star- 
vation, and at no distant date, had it not been that, for lack of 
nutriment, they, no doubt, found an allowance in the quantity of 
sweet and hastily nurtured fruit, which the imaginations of some of 
our liveliest and most inventive writers have been bringing forth in 
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the shape of novels. Of this sort of substance, as already stated, 
there has not only been a plentiful harvest, but a storing-up that 
ought to serve for winter provender, till the morning and twilight 
show us that spring has set in again. 

Many are inclined despitefully to speak of novels, and treat them 
as if they not only belonged to a heap of trifles to which any idle or 
wild fancy may contribute, but as forming no sort of index either of 
the state of contemporary literature, or the changes which obtain in 
manners and the conditions of mankind. ‘To this disdainful class 
of thinkers we do not attach ourselves; on the contrary, we look 
upon the lighter kinds of literature as being more faithful indices of 
the contemporary, it may be the transient, revolutions in the social 
and political condition of a community, than much more elaborate 
and much graver efforts under the head of history or speculation. 
It is certain, that both in this and foreign countries there have been 
alterations in the lighter fields of literature within the compass of 
the last fifty years, and, indeed, in the course of half of that period, 
which are not less remarkable than those which have been often 
noticed and described in reference to dynasties, political creeds, or 
national and individual character. 

Prior to the French Revolution—to go to foreign parts—there 
prevailed in the country where that mighty and hideous phenomenon 
was first developed, a style of tales and fictions that contained little 
adventure, and comparatively few startling incidents, but only slight 
stories, which were made the vehicles of sentimentality and of the 
manners most approved of at that time. German literature was 
still in its cradle, but its fathers were in such productions as the 
‘«‘ Sorrows of Werther” and the “ Robbers” laying a foundation for 
the most extravagant, wild, and affecting imaginings that had ever 
excited mankind. The passion for this sort of fiction for a time 
continued amongst the people of Germany, and in the meanwhile 
was eagerly transplanted by the fickle and lively French into their 
own country, or rather engrafted by them on those political frenzies 
and revolutionary delights that sought for new and more awakening 
excitements, or rendered those that had been experienced more 
dramatic, picturesque, and harrowing. [rom one extravagance to 
another our Gallic neighbours rushed even in the dominions of 
fiction, till Victor Hugo and his followers have well nigh surfeited, 
we faintly hope, their nation with insane horrors and revolting 
indecencies. [ndeed an auspicious reaction appears to have com- 
menced. 

While the imaginative literature of Germany was young, its career 
was reckless and different from what it was known ever to have been 
among any other people. Its vagaries in infancy and more advanced 
life have afforded many evidences how difficult it is to the unre- 
strained imagination to discover the olive leaf, or set foot upon the 
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dry and firm land. We are not prepared to trace all its flights and 
wandoriugs, but one thing is notorious—that after it had wearied 
itself with extravagant efforts at the expense of all that had been 
deemed classical and chaste, it has at last assumed a character 
that is tranquil and metaphysically subtle, avoiding as much as 
possible whatever is purely romantic or pathetic, and dealing in 
ordinary scenes which afford scope for transcendental views of the soul 
and human nature, or In criticisms on literature and art ; love, pas- 
sion, and adventure being in these critical novels only introduced as 
episodes, or slight pegs on which to hang some fanciful theory, 
unintelligible speculation, or enthusiastic dream. 

In Germany, therefore, there has also been a reaction, arising, 
as we believe, partly from the young and untried wings of genius, 
having discovered their impotence in the flights first attempted, or 
their maldirection, and partly in consequence of the languor which 
has come over the spirit of the people since revolutionary excitement 
is no longer in being, and the strange sacrifices of patriotism are no 
longer demanded. The result accordingly presents a sort of sobriety, 
though it is by no means symptomatic of permanence ; for it mani- 
fests rather the dulness imposed by an induced and affected obtuse- 
ness to nature, than the healthful beatings of conscious life, and the 
coldness of vain abstractions, rather than the aspirings of humanity. 

In our own country, the changes and fashions that have character- 
ized the regions of light literature since the commencement of the 
current century need not farther be alluded to than to say, that the 
spectral romances of the Ratcliffe school, the inanities of the 
Minerva Press, the splendid creations and faithful pictures of Scott, 
and the brood of his imitators, together with those adventurers who 
since he flourished have attempted to strike out a new line and 
originate spheres of fiction for themselves, may each and all, 
in a great measure, be attributed to certain cycles in manners, preva- 
lent modes of thinking, or social and political conditions. To be 
sure, a genius such as Scott may and will fashion the rough and dis- 
jointed materials that are abundantly strewed around him, when 
feebler, less observant, and less imaginative minds have not been able 
to perceive such things, or if perceived be too unskilful toreduce them 
into shapes which shall be so wonderful that the multitude may look 
upon the artist both as creator and modeller. But let any one pur- 
sue the history of British literature in its lighter walks during the 
last forty years or so, and we think he will be satisfied that all 
its phases have borne a close relation to the contemporary, social, 
and political condition of the people, both receiving and reciproca- 
ting influences in a remarkable degree, parallel with the reactions 
between languor and extravagance, imitation and experiment, in 
matters of more obvious import. 

Coming down to the present day, and to the immediate subjects 
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of this article, there can easily be detected much that marks an 
imitative as well as an inquisitive age strenuous after novolties, 
Where there are so many writers, novel writers of either sex, there 
must needs be much trash as well as imitations and sameness. It 
will be found, however, that not a few adventure upon their own 
individual capitals and stocks in trade, sometimes to the bankruptcy 
of their fame, no doubt, but sometimes to the establishment of a 
firm by which each one is known. Of this latter class the above 
list furnishes a number that is flattering to the age, although not 
one of them, we suspect, is destined to found a school, or to be 
regarded by their successors as a model. Indeed there is not one 
on our list, unless it be Mr. Bulwer, who is decidedly an originalist, 
even upon the narrowest scale of that which is enviable ; and his 
genius we regard as being destitute of that breadth, that charac- 
teristic individuality, and of those general qualities that can easily 
be imitated, however much these may be admired. One proof that 
such difficulties exist may be found in the fact, that it is extremely 
hard to tell what really constitutes his excellences even when the 
reader feels deeply their combined impressions. 

But to speak less vaguely—we may remark that of modern 
novels it has been said, that they are either historical, romantic, or 
fashionable ; and certainly those at the head of this article may 
take their stand under one or other of these denominations, and in 
some instances under more, with the exception of the first, which, 
being a narrative dealing with Indian life, has as little claim to 
what is generally understood by historical, as a purely domestic 
tale has to the term fashionable. Yet Indian life, and domestic 
scenes, may furnish materials for a startling or pathetic novel, just 
as legitimately as any of the three kinds under the vaunting titles 
which have been mentioned as comprising the whole world of modern 


prose fiction. 


Of Mr. Irving’s “ Hunters of the Prairie,” we must, however, 
offer one general criticism, and say, that it isnot soproperly a novelas 
a series of facts, or apparent facts, well told indeed, and often con- 
veyed in the form of natural dialogue. What we have to add, how- 
ever, is, that he wants the power of lending to these dialogues a 
dramatic force—of preserving those lights and shadows in painting 
that bring the picture near and clear to the vision—of disposing of 
his materials in such a manner as to produce a great or fine effect, 
briefly and easily. In short, Mr. Treat Irving is like a faithful 
narrator of all that he knows, or has seen, connected with the 
subject of his story, without being able to make a strong impres- 
sion ; he paints minutely and with praiseworthy care, but his efforts 
amount only to so many sketches, without the composition of the 
artist. 

We are not going to offer any specimens, for from what has been 
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stated, it may be presumed that no extract, such as our pages can 
admit, would ¢tel/. Neither are we going to outline the story, 
though this might be done in a few sentences. Suffice it, that it 
treats of Indian life, and chiefs, as the title of the wook intimates ; 
that white as well as red samples of the human race figure in it; 
and that noble as well as savage deeds are performed by the children 
of the wilderness. But the Irvings and others have already sur- 
feited us with Prairie scenery and Indian exploits, because there is 
a marvellous sameness in all that has been told by them. This 
uniformity is by no means relieved on the present occasion, and 
therefore, independent of its defects as a novel, we have found it a 
wearisome narrative. The work does not even contain those 
reflections which might, in default of original incidents, have lent 
it value and weight, nor does it give evidence of such methods of 
speculation on the part of the writer, as might have attracted the 
reader’s admiration in behalf of the man, though not for the ground 
on which he has disported himself. 

“Uncle Horace” is an unequal work, for while its improbabilities 
and imitations are striking, several of the characters are well drawn 
and many beautiful, even poetically impassioned parts awaken fine 
and strong emotions, so as to render the performance upon the whole 
attractive and instructive. We are not going to tell the story of 
the novel, but shall quote two paragraphs, the first containing a 
single portrait, the second, Mrs. Hall’s estimate of the charms of 
the English fairer ones in general. 


“ Jt was a beautiful sight—Lady Ellen Revis, half sitting, half sup- 
porting herself on the couch, the drapery of which, descending from a 
golden star in the ceiling, nearly shrouded her figure; while her spark- 
ling, intelligent, but restless features, were turned on the sleeping coun- 
tenance of her favourite. The contour of her delicate form never looked 
more graceful than it did then, her head bent down and her hands clasped 
on her knees in an attitude of intense watchfulness. Lucky was it, for 
the sake of my picture, that the drapery partly concealed the figure of 
Lady Ellen. Her's was one of those clear, penetrating, intellectual 
countenances which strike immediately, and are never forgotten. Her 
eyes were of a deeply pure blue, full of tenderness and fire. Her brow 
was high, broad, and full; her nose well shaped; and her mouth capable 
of every variety of expression, from the most severe reproof to the bland 
persuasive smile which wreathes the lips with beauty. Her hair was 
magnificent, shading in its depths to the deepest brown, and coming out 
in the sunshine with silken brightness. Her skin was clear—her com- 
plexion almost colourless, except when animated or startled, then it 
flushed with the impetuosity of ardent temperament to the deepest 
crimson. But, alas! there ended her beauty! Nature had decreed that 
this lovely flower should blossom on a bended stem; the stalk was 
weighed down by the rich burthen of its coronal. She was deformed— 
not much, not half so much as many who pass through society without 
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thinking it a misfortune; but she felt it in all its aggravated bitterness ; 


it was the bane of her existence—the drop of poison which tainted the 
whole cup.” 


It cannot be denied that this is description of a very high order, 
but the next passage is even more glowing. 

“ Despite of all that has ever been or will be said of the fragility of 
English beauty, its danger, its destruction, it is a blessed thing to look 
upon and live amongst. ‘Talk of its fading! it never fades: it is but 
transferred from face to face. The bud comes forth as the blossom is per- 
fected; and the bud bursts into blossom but to hide the falling leaves, 
fragrant amid the decay of the parent flower. Then the beauties of our 
country are so varied—the peasant girl, gifted with pearl-like modesty ; 
and the courtly maiden, set, as her birth-right, in a golden circlet, the 
intellectual face beaming intelligence ; and the English matron, proud 
as Cornelia of her living jewels. Nor is the perfectness of English 
beauty confined to any class. In summer-time you meet with it every 
where—by the hedge-rows, in the streets, in the markets, at the opera, 
where tiers on tiers, hundreds on hundreds of lovely faces glitter and 
gleam, and smile and weep; and then you wonder whence they come, 
and bless your fortune that they so congregate to harmonize the sight, in 
sweet accordance with the ear.” 


It is pleasant and delightful to listen to a gifted female discoursing 
in favour of her sex, and Mrs. Hall does this in a manner that has 
seldom been surpassed, whether the exterior or the soul be her 
theme. We should have been better pleased, however, with her 
present work, had it not, in its fashionable scenes, been so servilely 
imitative of some of our living female novelists, and had its more 
romantic parts been less forcedly obtruded upon the modern manners 
which prevail in what are by some called the better circles of 
English society. 

It may be said of “ The Old Commodore” as of the “ Hunters 
of the Prairie,” that it belongs to a subdivision, which cannot well 
be ranged under either the romantic, the historical, or the fashion- 
able class of novels. We must also add, that it is a subdivision, 
which for some time has been overcrowded. We are little short of 
being sick of nautical tales ; not that the sea is barren of startling 
incidents, or its roamers of strongly marked characters, but that these 
are not sufficiently diversified to afford endless scope for the pen or 
pencil to throw off new combinations, so as to amount to striking 
original pictures. At any rate, our most esteemed nautical novelists, 
who are men that have spent a large portion of their lives at sea, 
the author of ‘“« The Old Commodore” being not the least popular 
of the number, have failed in the endeavour to sustain, much less to 
enhance, our interest by their many renewed attempts. We must 
also say, that these gentlemen, when taken off their favourite 
element and feel inclined to traverse terra firma, are for the most 
part signally unsuccessful in their delineations, and that they more 
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frequently give birth to improbabilities or caricatures, than accurate 
or arousing representations of life or scenery. In the instance 
before us, this remark holds especially true. It must also be 
stated, that our author fatigues us with his sea-phrases, or rather, 
slang, and is too anxious about filling his yarns with nautical 
drollery and roughness of style, so that, as a whole, the work becomes 
heavy and tiresome. 

It is unnecessary for us to tell more of the story, than to say 
“The Old Commodore” is the identical gentleman that figures in 
the well known song which goes by that name—that we find him 
at first on shore, of which he is heartily sick—that in this condition 
he is irritable, and fond of discoursing of his bygone services and 
exploits—that he had been a bit of a tyrant in his day, some of his 
doings having brought on him the dishonour of being superseded. 
In the course of time, however, he is reinstated. We shall give a 
specimen of Sir Octavius’s discipline and manner of haranguing, for 
such is his name, after he is restored to the sphere of his choice 
and delight. Theship’s company are, at the time alluded to in the 
extract, on short allowance and on the borders of mutiny. 


“ Fresh beef and vegetables were now things only to be thought of with 
the agony of hope. A sort of mirage of turnips, carrots, potatoes, and cab- 
bage, were continually before the eyes, but, alas! many a weary league 
from their mouths. It is true, the Commodore gave the men full latitude 
of grumbling, only with this proviso, that if the expression of it, either by 
word or gesture, reached him, they should be flogged. He told them that 
he had not yet begun to complain, and that he fared exactly as they did— 
which was almost true—and that it was just as noble a deed to starve as to 
fight for one’s country ; and once, when twelve large, brawny, expressively 
hungry Jacks came aft, with three ribs of beef upon a wooden platter—and 
asked the Commodore respectfully, if those three bare ribs, with a piece of 
ruddled up salted mahogany that lined the extremities of the bones, weighing 
about two ounces avoirdupois, were to be served out to them for an eight- 
pound piece of beef—which was to support twelve fellows that day and the 
next, which was banyan day—the old gentleman put his one eye close to 
it, scrutinizing the morsel as if it had been an entomological specimen of 
rare genus. After this visual examination, he thrust the iron spike that 
he always carried at the end of his arm—when he did not screw on his 
fork, or his spring pincers to hold his cards at whist—into the little flesh 
discoverable, and holding out his arm like a steel-yard, began balancing it, 
as if to ascertain its monstrous littleness of weight, and that too, with a 
countenance full of commiseration—he was just on the point of sending for 
the purser, when his sharp single eye caught, ranged along the main-deck, 
an interminable line of hungry men with miserably filled platters, all anxi- 
ously waiting the result of the bold and piteous expostulation, ready to 
rush on, each with his complaint. 

‘*The Commodore was decided in a moment. He saw, at once, that all 
redress was precluded by the magnitude of the evil; so he turned sternly 
to the complainants, and said, ‘ My men, you had better, to save your flesh, 
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pick your bones yourselves. It is dangerous to sup soup with the devil, or 
permit your captain to pick a bone with you. I shall look over your fault 
this time, of being hungry, as it may be an accident when it happens to no 
more than twelve of you; but to any above that number it is downright 
mutiny.” ” 





The complainants are obliged to walk off. But just as Richard 
Stubbs, the captain of the mess, has nearly disappeared, ‘‘ The Old 


Commodore” struck up * O the roast beef of Old England! O the 
Old English roast beef!’ which unsuitable remembrancer caused 
the said Richard to shake his head, ‘ while his outstanding pigtail 
made solemn gyrations in the unconscious air.” This was sufficient 
to call forth the display of the Commodore’s authority ; and accord- 
ingly the captain of the mess was recalled, when the following 
dialogue and lecture took place. 


“¢Did you ever hear, Richard Stubbs, said the Commodore, ‘of the 
‘ Devil’s dumplings?’ 

‘««* Lord bless your honour and bis Majesty, no, sir,’ said Richard, again 
all trembling. 

“ « Order the master-at-arms to send aft every third man who was going 
to bring his beef under my nose to-day—every third captain of the messes, 
I mean.’ * gle | Ce 

« When the Commodore had them all properly toe-ing a line, he placed 
himself before the centre man: he cast his one ogre-eye fiercely up and 
down the rank, and then said sharply, ‘ My men, do any of you know what 
‘ Devil’s dumplings’ are?’ * ® . * 

« Their silence was a complete manifestation of their ignorance, and the 
Commodore proceeded :—‘ My men, I have served his Majesty before most 
of you were born (the hat lifted as usual at ‘ Majesty’) and at a time when 
British seamen gloried in their hardships, and could live upon their glory, 
for they had very often little else to eat; but you—you are a fallen race, 
a set of gormandizing rascals, who are only thinking of how much livin 
fat you can turn his sacred Majesty’s, God bless him! (hat higher than 
usual) pork and pease into. It is of no use telling such ravenous eaters as 
you are, how, when I sailed in the Weasel in the Dutch war, the men were 
put upon an ounce of bullock’s hide, taken off the main yard, per day per 
man, and when this failed us, we tried what kind of wood, when reduced to 
sawdust, would make the best substitute for flour. After several trials, we 
found that the hard wood we got from the Spanish main answered the pur- 
pose best; and, ever after, it was called dignum vite, or the log of life, just 
in the same way as we call bread of wheaten or barley meal the staff of 
life; and then the little round wooden wheels in our blocks began to get 
the name of sheaves, for really they were as sheaves of corn to us.’ * * 

“Now, my men, ever since I have had command of this ship and 
squadron, I have been like a father to you all,—and bating that I have 
spared the rod, I have proved myself to you a wise and indulgent parent— 
a little too indulgent, mayhap—allowed a little too much for lee way in my 
dead reckoning with you all, but I hope none of you will take advantage of 

my weakness. Now, for the good of his Majesty’s service, God bless him, 
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and may he never see a banyan day! (hat lifted) you have all been placed 
six upon four; and hot weather and long keeping will make salt beef 
shrink like a lawyer in his shroud. I know all this, and I likewise know that 
ye are not like the men I sailed with in the Dutch wars ; in those days four 
of them would eat up an ox at a meal, or live upon his hoofs for a fortnight, 
as the case might be, according to orders, and as was most fitting for the 
good of the service. Ah! there were giants in those days; and sages, too, 
who made their giants’ strength still stronger by their wisdom; and it was 
those sages who taught the seamen, when provisions ran short, how to make 
Devil’s dumplings. Now, my men, as I wish you to make the most of your 
rations, and as 1 do not think that any considerations could induce me to 
allow you to eat the hides of the yards or grind up the blocks for flour, you 
had better listen attentively ;’—and then the Commodore, taking out of his 
pocket a well thumbed volume of Roderick Random, which he generally 
carried about with him, holding the book in his right hand, commenced 
very deliberately turning over the leaves with his iron left, as if to discover 
the right place, and then, pretending to read, went on, with a look sour 
enough to pickle cabbage without vinegar, as follows: ‘ Page the 75th, 
chapter the 14th. * How to make Devil’s dumplings. Let the cook of the 
mess take a four-and-twenty-pound shot, or a shot of any other weight, the 
heavier the better, and clean it well with spittle and fresh oakum.’ 

‘Here three midshipmen burst out into indecorous laughter, and were 
immediately sent to the three respective mast-heads for their unmannerly 
interruption of the solemnity of the proceedings; and, after the Commodore 
had eyed them half up the rigging, he continued to appear to read,—* And 
fresh oakum: then take all the bones you can get, whether of pork or of 
beef it matters not, and pound them into a pulp, of the consistency of damp 
flour. You must then return the shot to the shot-rack, and take for eve 
handful of said pulp three handiuls of oatmeal, mix carefully with cold 
water, and knead all together into dough, and then tie up into dumplings 
of half a pound each, boil three hours in salt water, season them with gun- 
powder, and serve up hot. The above dish will be found the most whole- 
some and savoury that you-can put upon the mess-table, when no better can 
be procured.’ 

‘* «T arn’t a morsel o’ doubt of it, Sir Hocktiovas,’ said a grim old quar- 
ter-master, one of the instructed. 


“ «Nor I either, nor any reasonable man,’ said the Commodore in con- 
. . 993 y 
tinuation. 


Such is a specimen of the gruff, coarse, kind, and bold Old 
Commodore’s eccentricities. 

Mrs. Trollope’s ‘‘ Vicar of Wrexhill,” is the most objectionable 
ven of that lady’s objectionable tales. She seems under the influence 
‘many strong prejudices, and various sorts of unprovoked bitter- 
Iss. The object of her present spite and abuse is that party of 
{1 English established church which passes by the name of 

ngelical—a section, we believe, whose doctrines may be called 
hyer-calvinistic, and which, we have no doubt, frequently lays 
itsé open to the chastisement of satire, not merely on account of 
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the inconsistencies which occur between profession and practice, but 
ofthe constant employment of a sectarian slang that is calculated 
to bring contempt upon religion, and to disgust the minds of all 
who are possessed either of Christian humility and tenderness of 
conscience, or of a just taste. Now this is the class which our 
authoress has fallen foul of, and though there are, here and there, 
clever hits and some happily constructed scenes, these are neither 
so numerous nor so brilliant as to redeem the novel from the charge 
of being of a heavy and dull character, evidently the work of one who 
knows nothing of Christianity, either as respects its benign and 
gracious spirit, or with any class of its true professors. There can 
be no doubt, however, had Mrs. Trollope that large body of the 
churchmen of England to describe, who are toppers, fox-hunters, 
and card-players, and whose sermons, if composed by themselves, 
as well as their ordinary language, breathe not one sentiment pecu- 
liar to the New Testament, the picture would be as largely filled 
with adulation as the present is with abuse. We have still a graver 
charge to advance against this pure creation of a distempered 
imagination, which is, that sentiments both in spirit and expression 
abound in it which are grossly irreverent, even blasphemous. It is 
a daring thing to repeat the words that the tender ear is sometimes 
forced to listen to, coming from the depraved, the sceptical, or the 
fanatic; and nothing but some positive good to be done by the 
repetition of them, will induce a person of a well-regulated mind to 
mouth language so abhorrent. What then is to be said of that one, 
who deliberately and continuously racks her brain to devise a ficti- 
tious story that is interlarded with expressions which the tasteful 
and the devout would shun to repeat, even when their invention was 
not tasked? We therefore hold Mrs. Trollope as doubly guilty, 
being not only the gratuitous rehearser of language altogether 
unwarrantable, but the creator of the occasion on which it was used. 
The recklessness with which she makes use of the most sacred 
name, and of the most solemn phrases of Scripture, is in itself a 
fearful experiment to make in a novel which is meant to entertain 
the young. All who rely in any degree upon our opinion will, we 
hope, take our advice when we counsel] them not to offend their con- 
sciences or waste their time by such reading; for although we 
extract a specimen, which by the bye is not so objectionable as 
hundreds of others which might be quoted, it is merely to fortify our 
censure, and to prove, that besides extravagant caricature, the 
authoress has given reins to a most serious freedom and violation. 
Before introducing our extract, we may just allude so far to the 
course of the story as to say, that a Mr. Mowbray, who has an 
income of 14,000l. a-year, dies suddenly, leaving the whole of his 
fortune to his wife, without making any provision for his children. 
Mr. Cartwright, the newly inducted Vicar of Wrexhill, intrudes 
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himself upon the family under the pretence of administering religious 
comfort, but really with other and less pious views, as becomes too 
apparent when Mrs. Mowbray changes her name to that of Mrs. 
Cartwright. She also, to the great injury of her children by the 
former marriage, makes a will in favour of her new husband, but 
at length discovering his true character, secretly revokes it. On 
her death the detestable hypocrite finds his schemes wholly defeated, 
and is obliged to retire from the splendid possessions which he was 
ready to pounce upon. 

Such is a meagre outline of an improbable story, which has not 
in the filling up even the merit of preserving consistency upon its 
own showing. Now for our extract. The scene occurs at a dinner 
given after a serious fancy fair. 


«The champagne flowed freely; and whether it were that the sacred 
cause for which the meeting was assembled appeared to justify, or at least 
excuse, some little excess; or that nothing furnished at Mr. Cartwright’s 
board but must bring a blessing to him who swallowed it; or that the fer- 
vent season led to thirst, and thirst to copious libations; whatever the 
cause, it is certain that a very large quantity of wine was swallowed that 
day, and that even the most serious of the party felt their spirits consider- 
ably elevated thereby. 

‘‘ But, in recording this fact, it should be mentioned likewise, that, 
except in some few instances, in which thirst, good wine, and indiscretion 
united to overpower some unfortunate individuals, the serious gentlemen 
of the party, though elevated, were far from drunk ; and the tone of their 
conversation only became more animated, without losing any portion of 
the peculiar jargon which distinguished it when they were perfectly 
sober. 

“The discourse especially, which was carried on round Mr. Cartwright 
after the ladies had retired, was, for the most part, of the most purely 
Evangelical cast ; though some of the anecdotes related might, perhaps, 
in their details have partaken more of the nature of miracles than they 
would have done if fewer champagne corks had saluted the ceiling. 

“ One clerical gentleman, for instance, a Mr. Thompson, who was much 
distinguished for his piety, stated as a fact which had happened to himself, 
that, in his early days, before the gift of extempore preaching was fully 
come upon him, he was one Sabbath day at the house of a reverend friend, 
who, being taken suddenly ill, desired Mr. Thompson to preach for him, at 
the same time furnishing him with the written discourse which he had 
been himself about to deliver. ‘I mounted the pulpit,’ said Mr. Thompson, 
‘with this written sermon in my pocket ; but the moment I drew it forth 
and opened it, I perceived, to my inexpressible dismay, that the hand- 
writing was totallv illegible to me. For a few moments I was visited with 
heavy doubts and discomfiture of spirit ; but I had immediate recourse to 
prayer. I closed the book, and besought God to make its characters legible 
to me; and when I opened it again, the pages seemed to my eyes to be as 
a manuscript of my own.’ 

“This statement, however, was not only received with every evidence 
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of the most undoubting belief, but an elderly clergyman, who sat near the 
narrator, exclaimed with great warmth, ‘I thank you, sir; I thank you 
greatly, Mr. Thompson, for this shining example of the effect of ready 
piety and ready wit. Though the cloth is removed, sir, I must ask to drink 
a glass of wine with you; and may the Lord continue to you his especial 
race.” 

en There were some phrases, too, which though undoubtedly sanctioned 
by serious usage, sounded strangely when used in a scene apparently of 
such a gay festivity.’ 

“‘One gentleman confessed very frankly his inability to resist taking 
more of such wine as that now set before them than was altogether consis- 
tent with his own strict ideas of ministerial propriety. ‘ But,’ added he, 
‘though in so yielding, I am conscious of being in some sort wrong, I feel 
intimately persuaded at the same time, that by thus freely demonstrating 
the strength and power of original sin within me, I am doing a service to 
the cause of religion by establishing one of its most important truths.’ 

“ This apology was received with universal applause; it manifested, as 
one of the company remarked, equal soundness of faith and delicacy of 
conscience, 

“ One of the most celebrated of the regular London speakers, known at 
meetings throughout the whole Evangelical season, having silently emptied 
a bottle of claret, which he kept close to him, began, just as he had finished 
the last glass, to recover the use of his tongue. His first words were, 
‘My King has been paying me a visit.’ 

***Indeed!’ said Mr. Cartwright, whose attention was instantly roused 
by this very interesting statement ; ‘ where was the visit made, Mr. White ?” 

*** Even here, sir,’ replied Mr. White, solemnly ; ‘here, since I have been 
sitting silently at your hospitable board.’ 

“*As how, sir?’ inquired a certain Sir William Crompton, who was 
placed near him. ‘Do you mean that you have been sleeping, and that 
his Majesty has visited you in your dreams ?” 

** The Majesty that I speak of, Sir,’ rephiéd Mr. White, ‘ is the King of 
Heaven and the Lord of Hosts.’ 

*** What other could it be!’ exclaimed Mr. Cartwright, showing the 
whites of his eyes, and appearing scandalized at the blunder. 

**T wonder, Mr. Cartwright,’ said a young man of decidedly pious pro- 
pensities, but not as yet considering himself quite assured of his election, 
¢] wonder, Mr. Cartwright, whether I shall be saved or not ?’ 

*«« It is a most interesting question, my young friend,’ replied the Vicar 
mildly ; ‘ and you really cannot pay too much attention to it. Iam happy 
to see that it leaves you not even at the festive board; and I sincerely hope 
it will be finally settled to your satisfaction. But as yet it is impossible 
to decide.’ 

««*T shall not fail to ride over to hear you preach, excellent Mr. Cart- 
wright !’ said a gentleman of the neighbourhood, who, though not hitherto 
enrolled in the Evangelical calendar, was so struck on the present occasion 
with the hospitable entertainment he received, that he determined to culti- 
vate the acquaintance. 

‘*«« You do me great honour, Sir,’ replied the Vicar. ‘If you do, I hope 
it will be on a day when you can stay supper with us.’ 
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« © You are excessively kind, my dear sir,’ answered fhe guest ! * but as 
my place is at least ten miles distant from yours, I fear, if you sup in the 
same style that you dine, it would be somewhat late before I got home, 

«Mr. Cartwright bowed, dropped his eyes, and said nothing. 

-*- Oh, sir” said Mr. Hetherington, who, though he had drunk more 
than any man at table, excepting the cousin Corbold, had as yet in no 
degree lost his apprehension, ‘Oh, sir, you quite mistake: the supper 
that the excellent Mr. Cartwright means is to be taken at the table of the 
Lord.’ 

“*Dear me!’ exclaimed the squire, who really meant to be both civil 
and serious, ‘I beg pardon, I made a sad blunder indeed.’ 

«There is nothing sad but sin, Mr. Wilkins,’ replied the Vicar, meekly. 
‘A mistake is no sin. Even I myself have sometimes been mistaken.’ 

««¢ What heavenly-minded humility there is in Mr. Cartwright!’ said 
Mr. Hetherington, in a loud whisper to his neighbour; ‘ every day he lives 


seems to elevate my idea of his character. Is not this claret admirable, 
Mr. Dickson ?’”’ 


*‘ Kindness in Women,” is intended to be illustrated by Mr. 
Bayley in the course of two distinct stories, the one called ‘‘ Kate 
Leslie,” and the other “ David Dumps.” These two titles naturally 
suggest that both humour and pathos have been aimed at, and we 
must add, with considerable effect. Indeed, we hardly expected 
from a pen that has hitherto been known for its sweet poetic 
warblings, such variety and vigour as it has in these tales displayed. 
Still /ightness even in this light department of literature is the cha- 
racteristic of the work; and though it may serve to beguile a long 
winter evening, while the hail patters on the window and the blazin 
fire is the only living companion which the reader can behold or 
listen to within, he will not, next morning, be reminded of an 
absorbing scene which his late occupation presented to him. Neither 
his dreams nor his waking hours are ever likely to be burdened by 
Mr. Haynes Bayley’s musings or creations. 

“‘ Stokeshill Place” is like all Mrs. Gore’s novels, skilfully con- 
structed in point of plot, and cleverly as well as naturally detailed. 
She is a smart writer as well as a shrewd observer; and along with 
these requisites for one who would show up the frailities and follies 
of mankind or lash them effectively, she can, whenever she chooses, 
strike a deeper tone and appeal to strong or tender affection. 

A Mr. Barnsley is the hero of “ Stokeshill Place,” who, from being 
an active attorney, acquires such a command of the needful as to 
purchase a fine country estate. He is as selfish, hard-hearted, and 
incapable of appreciating his daughter Margaret’s virtues, as she is 
beautiful and endearing. He obtains a seat in Parliament, which 
he only values on account of its enhancing his own consequence. 
Both she and her father have to experience many vicissitudes, but 
we will not disclose more of the story, in order that we may have 
room for a specimen of the work, which is sufficient to show that the 
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hand which fashioned it cannot produce any thing that will not re- 


pay an examination. The passage relates to an election contest, 


and explains some of Mr. Barnsley’s feelings and principles, as welt 
as his position at a certain period. 


‘«¢ And the morrow!—The cruelty of the fiat, ‘Master Barnadine, rise 
and be hanged!’ seemed nothing in comparison with ‘ Mr. Barnsley, rise 
and be chaired !’—He felt that he had been elected in opposition to the 
wishes of what might be called the town; that he had been thrust upon 
them by the activity of the two Hs, and the gathering together of the scat- 
tered tribes of Westertonians. Most of the out-voters (London mechanics 
or men of small business, or small men of business elsewhere,) had returned 
to the place from whence they came. His oration would be performed to 
an audience of dissidents; and he thought of dead cats and rotten apples, 
and trembled. 

“But it was too late for retreat. The chair, adorned with its laurels 
and ribands, was already exhibiting in the shop of Varnish and Deal, the 
upholsterers, over whose door streamed a blue banner variegated with mud 
by the malcontents ; while the bales of blue ribbon already laid to his 
account by Miss Tiffany the milliner (from whom Mrs. Timmins threatened 
to withdraw her custom), were in progress of augmentation by a few thou- 
sand yards more, sent for express to Maidstone the preceding night, as if 
all the maids of Kent were to be indebted for a twelvemonth to come to 
Barnsley for the splendour of their topknots. As the new member stood 
before the glass, shaving the lengthened chin of his disconsolate face, he 
could not but bewail the inconsistency of destiny; which, during the last 
six weeks, had condemned a man exclusively devoted to business, to all the 
fiddle-de-dee of life; to balls, junkets, bonfires, illuminations—first the 
pleasures of the table, and now the honours of the chair. 

“¢ Sir !’—said John, who was maliciously watching the progress of his 
master’s despondency, ‘I hope your Honour be in good heart this morning 
—for I’m feared your Honour will have but a trying day on’t. Job 
Hanson have been up at the Place this morning, (about stacking the wood 
yard,) and told us as how Dobbs’s people were recruiting with good 
bounty money, far and near, for a strong hiss at the chairing; such a mint 
of money, he says, never was spent at any election since the time Squire 
Woodgate, Sir Henry’s uncle, was shoved to the wall.’ (Barnsley’s face 
brightened at the comparison.) ‘ But, to be sure, Sir, times be changed ; 
for nigh as Sir Henry was upon a majority, they say it havn’t cost him not 
a tithe part of what’s gone out of your Honour’s pocket. Farmer Hawkins 
up at Longlands, he have undertaken to clear Sir Henry out and out, fora 
matter of eight hundred pound. His woters was all residents.’ 

‘“‘ Barnsley’s face grew black as the stock which the footman was buck- 
ling on. 

“*Ifso be I might make bold to give a bit of advice,’ resumed John, 
watching in the glass into which he peeped over his master’s shoulder, to 
watch the effect produced by his communications,—‘ I could wenture to 
say as it would be worth while to give the constable a bit of a tip, to keep 
near your Honour’s person, during the ceremony; for from somethin’ Job 


overheard as he was a-passing the Winchelsea Arms, he do think there'll 
be a sort of a plot a-carrying on.’ 
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“¢ A plot?’ reiterated Barnsley, thinking of nothing less than the gun- 
powder and Guy Fawkes. ‘ Do they want to blow me up?” 

« John, though almost as much of a wag as Squire Closeman, was forced 
(in regard to the subordination of his cloth) to resist the retort that rose to 
his lips, of ‘ Lord, Sir, hav’n’t you had blowing up enough from them 
already ?’—and simply replied— Bless you, Sir, no!—all they wants is to 
blow you down. They’re getting up somethin’ of a sham chairing, that’s 
all; and heads is so hot at elections, that it will be hard if some on ’em 
doesn’t get broke on sich a’casion. Would your Honour wish me to speak 
to the constables ?’” 

None of the works that have already been noticed in our 
present list can be compared with Miss Landon’s “ Ethel Churchill,” 
either as respects an entangled plot skilfully developed, clearly 
defined characters, or the fine, often the profound, reflections that 
everywhere enrich the current of the narrative. Indeed, some may 
be inclined to say, that our authoress too frequently stops to give 
utterance to her principles and feelings, when she should make her 
characters act and educe the same lessons in the progress of the 
story. But still her sentiments are so excellent, the language which 
clothes them is so eloquent, and the whole evidently the result of so 
much purity of heart, that on a second perusal, which the novel must 
command, these episodes become the real gems of the work. 

The scene is laid during the reigns of the two first Georges of 
England, and besides fictitious actors, several of the most celebrated 
individuals of the period are ingeniously introduced, such as Pope, 
Swift, Miss Fenton, who became Duchess of Bolton, Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague, the Duchess of Queensberry, Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, &c. Such a variety of characters, and a great diversity of 
incidents both distressful and otherwise, are thus brought upon the 
stage, that a mind of Miss Landon’s calibre and habits obtains 
almost innumerable opportunities for strewing her pages with pre- 
cious opinions and thoughts. |It ought also to be observed, that the 
poet everywhere may be detected in the position of the acting par- 
ties, and in the choicer morsels of the work. 

Of the details of the story we must not attempt any outline ; but 
its moral is valuable, inasmuch as it impresses upon the mind the 
superiority in point of delight and principle which the performance 
of every-day duties in the noiseless tenour of life yields to all that 
wealth, rank, or talent can command. We have only farther to 
state, before quoting a few examples, that this seems to us to be a 
production which will be often read long after the season has 
expired in which it was first published. It is certainly the most 
beautiful specimen we have yet seen of Miss Landon’s elegant and 
earnest pen. 

Our first extract contains a delightful sketch of a party where a 
number of those belonging to high life are introduced. 


‘Midnight brought with it all the world to Lord Norbourne’s—at least 
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that portion of it which calls itself the world, to the exclusion of all the 
rest. His usual good fortune attended him; and the management of a féte 
requires as much good fortune as anything else. How many there were 
in that glittering crowd whose names are still familiar to us! There was 
the Duchess of Queensberry, who had not as yet cut the King and Queen, 
looking strangely beautiful, and half tempting one to believe in the doctrine 
of transmigration ; namely, that the soul of the Duchess of Newcastle had 
transmigrated into the body of the modern peecress. There she was, doing 
rude things, and saying ruder, which everybody bore with the best grace 
in the world: then, as now, it was perfectly astonishing what people in 
general will submit to in the way of insolence, provided the said insolence 
be attended by rank and riches. Near her was the young and beautiful 
Duchess of Marlborough, wearing the diamond necklace she had recently 
purchased with Congreve’s legacy—last memorial of the small vanity which 
had characterised him through life. The money now lavished on the 
ostentation of a splendid toy, what a blessing it would have been to some 
one struggling with life’s worst difficulties—poverty and pretence ! 

“Lord Peterborough was talking to her,—a man sent into the world to 
show that the Amadis could have its prototype in reality; and yet all his 
heroic qualities dashed with a ridicule, as much as to say, the present age 
is quite unfit for them. Next came a crowd of young beauties, who shed 
their own brilliancy around ; and near were a group of cavaliers, ‘ fine gen- 
tlemen about town,’ who, whatever else they might doubt, had not a doubt 
of their own irresistibility. And, crowning glory of the evening! a conquest 
was made, a conquest so sudden, so brilliant, and so obvious, that it was 
enough to give any féte at which it occurred the immortality of a season. 

** At Lord Norbourne’s express petition, the beautiful Miss Walpole was 
allowed to emerge from the seclusion of Houghton, where she had been 
wasting her sweetness on the desert air for the last two years. Very lovely, 
and very simple minded, she was allowed more of her own way than it is 
ever good for a woman to have. Engrossed in politics, her brother left her 
almost entirely to her own amusements and fancies. Unfortunately, she 
was induced to accept an invitation to stay at Lord Wharton’s, a man 
notorious for what are so strangely misnamed gallantries, and whose Lady 
was as bad as himself. She had scarcely reached the place before, also, her 
intended visit reached Sir Robert’s ears. With him, a resolution always 
carried itself into action with all possible rapidity : he ordered post horses 
to his carriage, and went himself as courier to precede it. Making no 
excuses, and listening to none, he insisted on his sister’s immediate appear- 
ance and departure, and sent her off next day into Norfolk. Fortune, how- 
ever, to-night seemed resolved on making full amends to a beauty cut short 
in the first flush of success, and sent to waste two of her prettiest years 
in the dull seclusion of an old house in the country. 

*« “What blooming simplicity!’ exclaimed Lord Townshend. 

«Positive milk of roses!’ exclaimed Lady Mary Wortley Montague ; 
but the sneer passed unheeded; and Lord Townshend, crossing the room, 
entreated Mrs. Courtenaye to present him to her lovely young friend. 

“Miss Walpole was a soft, sleepy-looking beauty, with a pretty, startled, 
fawnlike look in her large eyes; shy, silent, and with gathered blushes of 
two summers on her cheek: but, if she had few words, she had a great 
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many smiles, and of these Lord Townshend had the entire benefit. She was 
just one of those sweet and simple creatures whose attraction Talleyrand 
so well described, when he was asked what was the charm he found in 
Madame ’s society : * C’est que cela me repose! ’ 

“Nothing could be more satisfactory than this conquest was to Lord 
Norbourne ; he saw how it would strengthen the connexion between Wal- 
pole and Townshend, and he liked the éclat of its happening at his daughter’s 
house. No one in his secret soul more despised the small vanities and suc- 
cesses of society, while he, also, well knew the advantage to which they 
might be turned; but he had to-night one deeper and dearer source of 
gratification—it was seeing his daughter look so well. Lady Marchmont 
had superintended her toilette, and it was the very triumph of exquisite 
taste; everything about it seemed as fragile and delicate as herself. The 
robe was the palest pink taffety, trimmed with the finest lace, and a mag- 
nificent set of emeralds served to contrast her soft fair hair. ‘The excite- 
ment of the evening lighted up her eyes, and warmed her cheek with a 
faint but lovely colour— 

‘ The crimson touched with pale. 


We shall quote two or three specimens of the sort of remarks and 
reflections to which we have referred as forming the precious morsels 
that everywhere enrich “ Ethel Churchill.”” Here is something 
about different stages of life : 


‘‘There are in existence two periods when we shrink from any great 
vicissitude—early youth and old age. In the middle of life, we are 
indifferent to change ; for we have discovered that nothing is, in the end, 
so good or so bad as it at first appeared. We know, moreover, how to 
accommodate ourselves to circumstances; and enough of exertion is still 
left in us to cope with the event. 

“‘ But age is heart-wearied and tempest-torn : it is the crumbling ceno- 
taph of fear and hope. Wherefore should there be turmoil for the few, and 
evening hours, when all they covet is repose? They see their shadow 
fall upon the grave, and need but to be at rest beneath. 

“Youth is not less averse from change; but that is from exaggeration 
of its consequences, for all seems to the young so important, and so fatal. 
They are timid, because they know not what they fear, hopeful, because 
they know not what they expect. Despite their gaiety of confidence, they 
yet dread the first plunge into life’s unfathomed deep.” 


Miss Landon spares not coquets in certain observations which 
belong to a scene in which an attempt is made to account for the 
quarrel between Pope and Lady Mary W. Montague. 


“ There is cruelty in feminine coquetry, which is one of nature’s con- 
tradictions. Formed of the softest materials—of the gentle smile and 
the soothing word, yet nothing can exceed its utter hard-heartedness. Its 
element is vanity, of the coldest, harshest, and most selfish order : it sacri- 
fices all sense of right, all kindly feelings, all pity, for the sake of a tran- 
sient triumph. Lady Mary knew—for when has woman not known ?— 
her power. She knew that she was wholly beloved by a heart, proud, 
sensitive, and desponding. She herself had warmed fear into hope ; had 
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made passion seem possible to one who felt, keenly felt, how much nature 
had set him apart. If genius for one moment believed that it could create 
love, as it could create all else, hers was the fault; she nursed the delu- 
sion: it was a worthy tribute to her self-love.”” 


What is said about certain pecuniary obligations and large 
families, will sustain our general opinion regarding the writer’s pro- 
foundness as well as closeness of observation. 


‘“‘ He was right in his refusal. Sooner or later a woman must inevitably 
despise the man who takes money from her. Before a man can do this, 
there must be those radical defects of character to which even kindness 
cannot always be blind. He must be a moral coward, because he exposes 
her to those annoyances which he has not courage enough to face himself; 
he must be mean, because he submits to an obligation from the inferior 
and the weak; and he must be ungrateful, because ingratitude is the 
necessary consequence of receiving favours of which we are ashamed. 
Money is the great breaker up of love and friendship; and this is, I 
believe, the reason of the common saying, that ‘ large families get on best 
in the world,’ because they can receive from each other assistance without 
degradation. The affection of family ties has the character on it of child- 
hood in which it was formed: it is free, open, confiding; it has none of 
the delicacy of friendship or the romance of sentiment: you know that 
success ought to be in common, and that you have but one interest.” 


One other example and we pass on— 


‘* Both had a great deal to say, and yet the conversation languished: but 
we have all felt this after a long absence. Confidence is a habit, and 
requires to be renewed. -We have lost the custom of telling everything, 
and we begin to fear that what we have to tell is scarcely worth being told. 
We have formed new acquaintances; we have entered into other amuse- 
ments; we feel that our tastes are altered, and we require a little while to 
see if the change be mutual. Moreover, the affections are always timid; 


they require both encouragement and custom, before they can venture to 
communicate their regrets. 


‘“‘ It is a curious, but an undeniable fact, that the meeting, after absence, 
of old friends, is almost always constrained and silent at first: they are 
surprised to find how little they have said of what they meant to say. It 
merely shows, after all, that affection is a habit.” 


There are few novelists to whom it could be safely recommended 
to extend a fiction beyond the compass of three volumes. Much 
less safe would it be to the great majority to bring before the public 
such a work piece-meal or by halves. Yet this is the shape and 
manner in which the present performance appears, for “ Ernest 
Maltravers,” the man of geuius, has not yet been allowed to con- 
summate his history in these volumes, and the remainder, from what 
we have seen, will no doubt be as brilliant, impressive, and sugges- 
tive as anticipation can feign or curiosity desire. This we are sure 
of, from the sustained command and confident composure with which 
Mr. Bulwer has carried himself throughout the portion before us; nor 
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do we feel much regret that the drama of *‘ Ernest Maltravers” is not 
here brought to a close, seeing how great and manifold are the trea- 
sures for thinkers to digest which every part of it contains, being for 
their excellence and rarity admirably calculated to raise expectation 
the longer they are examined, and so as that by the time the forth- 
coming part appears, the mind of the reader may enter more pro- 
perly tutored upon the renewed and progressive study. 

We find it difficult, nay, impossible to convey by any general or 
limited account any thing like an adequate idea of this novel. That 
it is the noblest of all its gifted author’s productions, it may be rash 
to assert; but there can be no hesitation on the part of any intelligent 
reader to pronounce it a splendid work, bearing the impress of genius 
stamped on every page, of genius as diversified in its displays as it 
is original. 

In delineating the genius and the history of “‘ Ernest Maltravers,” 
Mr. Bulwer has not only rejected the common incidents and acces- 
sories which ordinary novelists take advantage of when they bring 
upon thestagea hero whois to astonish the world by his talents, but he 
has not even adhered to any thing like hisformer plots. Forinstance, 
Maltravers is by birth and other circumstances beyond the frowns of 
fortune ; but nevertheless he is required to be the architect of his 
own fame in a position which has peculiar obstacles and dangers to 
encounter. Of his character and fortunes however, as well as of 
the many distinct and clearly drawn actors that appear in the story, 
some of them finely idealized, it is impossible to obtain any thing 
like a just conception from any hasty outline or fragmentary extracts. 
In these circumstances, nothing can be so safe or succinct on our 
part than to take a sample from the very opening of the whole. 


“Some four miles distant from one of our northern manufacturing 
towns, in the year 18—, was a wide and desolate common ;—a more 
dreary spot it is impossible to conceive—the herbage grew up in sickly 
patches from the midst of a black and stony soil. Nota tree was to be 
seen in the whole of the comfortless expanse. Nature herself had seemed 
to desert the solitude, as if scared by the ceaseless din of the neighbour- 
ing forges, and even Art, which presses all things into service, had dis- 
dained to cull use or beauty from these unpromising demesnes. * * For 
miles along the moor you detected no vestige of any habitation; but as 
you approached the verge nearest to the town, you could just perceive at 
a little distance from the main road, by which the common was inter- 
sected, a small, solitary, and miserable hovel. 

“Within this lone abode, at the time in which my story opens, were 
seated two persons. The one was a man of about fifty years of age, and 
in a squalid and wretched garb, which was yet relieved by an affectation 
of ill-sorted finery: a silk handkerchief, which boasted the’ ornament of a 
large brooch of false stones, was twisted jauntily round a muscular but 
meagre throat. His tattered breeches were also decorated by buckles, 
one of pinchbeck, and one of steel. His frame was thin, but broad and 
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sinewy, indicative of considerable strength. His countenance was pre- 
maturely marked by deep furrows, and his grizzled hair waved over a low, 
rugged, and forbidding brow, on which there hung an everlasting frown 
that no smile from the lips (and the man smiled often) could chase away. 
It was a face that spoke of long continued and hardened vice—it was one 
on which the Past had written indelible characters. The brand of the 
hangman could not have stamped it more plainly, nor have more unequi- 
vocally warned the suspicion of honest or timid men. 

“He was employed in counting some few and paltry coins, which, 
though an easy enough matter to ascertain their value, he told and retold, 
as if the act could increase the amount. ‘ There must be some mistake 
here, Alice,’ he said, in a low and muttered tune; ‘ we can’t be so low— 
you know I had two pounds in the drawer but Monday, and now—— 
Alice, you must have stolen some of the money—curse you ?’ 

“The person thus addressed sate at the opposite side of the smoulder- 
ing and sullen fire ; she now looked quietly up,—and her face singularly 
contrasted that of the man. 

«She seemed about fifteen years of age, and her complexion was remark- 
ably pure and delicate, even despite the sunburnt tinge which her habits 
of toil had brought it. Her auburn hair hung in loose and natural curls 
over her forehead, and its luxuriance was remarkable even in one su 
young. Her countenance was beautiful, nay, even faultless, in its small 
and childlike features—but the expression pained you—it was so vacant. 
In repose it was almost the expression of an idiot—but when she spoke, 
or smiled, or even moved a muscle, the eyes, colour, lips, kindled into a 
life which proved that the intellect was still there, though but imperfectly 
awakened, ... 

“*T did not steal any, father,’ she said, in a quiet voice, ‘ but I should 
like to have taken some, only I knew you would beat me if I did.’ 

*¢* And what do you want money for ?’ 

“* To get food when I’m hungered.’ 

“* Nothing else ?” 

“*T don’t know.’ 


“The gir] paused —t Why don’t you let me,’ she said, after a while, 
‘why don’t you let me go and work with the other girls at the factory ? 
I should make money there for you and me both ” 

“* Stuff !’ said the man, angrily; ‘ I have three minds to 

‘“‘ Here he was interrupted by a loud knock at the door of the hovel. 

“The man grew pale. ‘What can that be ?’ he muttered. ‘* The 
hour is Jate—near eleven. Again—again! Ask who knocks, Alice.’ 

“The girl stood spell-bound a moment at the door; and as she 
stood, her form, rounded yet slight, her earnest look, her varying colour, 
her tender youth, and a singular grace of attitude and gesture, would 
have inspired an artist with the very ideal of rustic beauty. 

‘ After a pause, she placed her lips to a chink in the door, and 
repeated her father’s question. 

‘** Pray pardon me,’ said a clear, loud, yet courteous voice, ‘ but seeing 
a light at your window, I have ventured to ask if any one within will 
conduct me to¥#**; T will pay the service handsomely.’ 

‘“** Open the door, Alley,’ said the owner of the hut. 
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« The girl drew a large wooden bolt from the door; and a tall figure 
crossed the threshold. 

« The new-comer was in the first bloom of youth, perhaps about 
eighteen years of age, and his air and appearance surprised both sire and 
daughter. Alone, on foot, at such an hour, it was impossible for any one 
to mistake him for other than a gentleman; yet his dress was plain, and 
somewhat soiled by dust, and he carried a small knapsack on his shoulder. 
As he entered, he lifted his hat with something of foreign urbanity, and a 
profusion of fair brown hair fell partially over a high and commanding 
forehead. His features were handsome, without being eminently so, and 
his aspect at once bold and prepossessing.” 


But for Alice the man of genius would have been murdered by 
her rufhian father. We dare not, however, venture to surmise how 
deeply interesting this poor maiden afterwards becomes, or how 
much she affects the fortunes of the hero of the tale. We conclude 
with expressing our strong belief that ‘“‘ Ernest Maltravers”’ will 
take its permanent station among the very first class of British 
novels. 





Art. II.—Seventh Meeting of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 


Havinc observed the progress of this Association, and given some 
account of its proceedings each year, we shall invite attention in 
like manner to its latest Meeting, which took place in the corse of 
September last. It can hardly be necessary to say any thing to 
those who have before read what we have had to advance in praise 
of such an institution, and of its services to the interests of science, 
as to its objects and arrangements. Still there may be some who 
are not aware of its prominent features and purposes, to whom 
something like a recapitulation may be acceptable, in which recapi- 
tulation better cannot be done than to take the Report of the 
Secretary, Dr. Traill, as a guide, which was read at an evening 
assemblage of the members at Liverpool. 

The idea of the British Association was suggested by the suc- 
cessful efforts of the Philosophers of Germany within the last few 
years, the obstacles to the free intercourse between scientific men, 
in that part of Europe, having always been felt as a great bar to 
the advance of science. The same causes certainly did not exist in 
our more limited and favoured land, but so long as human nature is 
affected by the stimulus which the aggregation of a number of 
persons similarly devoted creates, and so long as the best informed 
may receive valuable accessions to his knowledge by an intercourse 
even with less profound investigators, so long will the Meetings of 
the British Association—made up as they are, besides raw disciples, 
of the High Priests in every department of natural science who 
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have obtained renown in our land, as well as of many others from 
foreign countries—be a powerful agent both in diffusing light, and 
in eliciting new beams. Having at once numbered in its ranks the 
élite of the philosophy of the United Kingdom, its magnitude and 
vigour was from its commencement gigantic, and unrivalled in our 
annals. Every branch of scientific inquiry has apportioned to it a 
Section, towards which all those particularly devoted to that branch 
repair, so that every one treading the same path is made acquainted, 
in the simplest oa most speedy manner, of all the contributions 
which individual researches can accumulate. 

Besides the cultivation of science which the British Association 
immediately contemplates, an inseparable, and, morally speaking, 
not less valuable result attends its Meetings, viz., an ameliorating 
influence upon the human heart. ‘ Men accustomed to meet and 
act together for one great end, naturally and insensibly imbibe the 
social spirit—scientific and personal rivalry are softened by mutual 
approximation.” ‘Thus the institution, in question, must have a 
decided tendency to spread, as well as to originate ‘‘ peace upon 
earth, good will towards men,” while all its conquests are bloodless, 
and its monuments unassociated with crime. 

It may be asked, what are any of the real and practical benefits 
which the Association has conferred, or is likely to bestow upon 
mankind? A general answer may be returned, containing an 
assertion, the mere statement of which will carry weight with it. 
As its migrations are annual and extensive, and admission into its 
ranks easy, thousands have already had a taste for scientific disqui- 
sition thereby excited, and this cannot, of course, be done without 
some fruits being reaped. But some of the positive and definite 
advantages that have resulted from the activity and sway of the 
institution can easily be pointed out. For example, the Supreme 
Government of the nation has been stimulated to aid the progress 
of science by its powerful patronage and means, in reference to 
several highly interesting and important subjects, at the suggestion 
and instigation of the Association. One of the most striking 
proofs is to be found in the fact that, at the petition of the Asso- 
ciation, the Treasury have assigned five hundred pounds sterling 
for the purpose of forwarding the reduction of the enormous mass 
of observations on the heavenly bodies, accumulated since 1750, at 
the Greenwich Observatory, which, though universally allowed to 
be of the utmost moment to the future progress of astronomy, have 
been permitted to remain a rich, but unexplored, mine of facts. 

Some years back, the Association applied for the resumption of 
the Trigonometrical Survey of Scotland, the importance of which 
may be in some measure appreciated, when it is learnt that several 
of the large islands at the mouth of the Clyde are at present laid 
down several miles out of their true position. The Survey, it is 
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stated, is to be recommenced under the auspices of Government 
early in 1838. 

Other great scientific undertakings have begur to be pursued at 
the instance of the supreme power, as suggested by the Association, 
which we need not particularly describe. Some of these under- 
takings, it is highly gratifying to find, are to receive the co-operation 
of foreign authorities. 

The direct contributions to science which the Association has 
made by its own exertions and at its own Meetings, amount already 
to a value and a number which afford grounds for triumph. ‘These 
contributions in the department of Physics are especially remarkable, 
as may be found detailed at length in the memoirs = communica- 
tions that have been submitted to the several Meetings. A variety 
of investigations which have been undertaken by individual members 
at the direction of the Association are still in progress, the most of 
which, there is good reason for believing, will be brought to a satis- 
factory close. None of these appear to us to be more curious or 
important than the results which have already attended the obser- 
vations and experiments of Mr. Russell and others, on the “ Ratio 
of the Resistance of Fluids to the Velocity of Waves,” and the 
numerous phenomena belonging to the tides of the ocean, shallows, 
seas, and rivers. The pecuniary assistance lent to the gentleman 
we have just named and other individuals, appear to have been 
appropriated with exemplary discretion and foresight. _Nordosuch 
appropriations amount in the aggregate to a trifle, but to the sum 
already of 2659/., which the numbers annually desirous of admission 
into the Association have supplied. 

To persons unacquainted with the practical results which attend 
scientific investigations, it is not often that the mere announcement 
of a physical discovery, for instance, is understood to be more than 
a thing calculated to afford employ to persons fond of curious or 
abstruse studies. An account of the ‘* Discussion of Observations 
of the ‘lides,” which has been obtained under the auspices of the 
Association, must, however, in this great mercantile country be at 
once perceived to be a point of incalculable benefit. And yet ever 
since the promulgation of the Newtonian Theory, till taken up 
under the patronage of the institution we are speaking about, it had 
been strangely neglected. Of the laborious exertions which on this 
subject have been brought to such a satisfactory pitch, Sir W. 
Hamilton, at the last Meeting, asked in words to the following effect: 
“ Of what advantage could it have ever been to mankind, but for 
the Discussion alluded to, that it had been recorded that, on the 
14th of April, 1804, the tide stood at such a height at such an hour 
of the day or night ?—What advantage was it, that similar obser- 
vations had become multiplied to an extent that was calculated to 
produce, in the mind of any person who looked over them, only one 
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feeling of stupified confusion? But these very observations, when 
discussed, became like the rough ore from the mine refined and 
purified ; and now they, indeed, become, if not the precious metal 
itself, at least the means of safely conveying to our ports the vessels 
which brought that wealth. By these observations, however, it 
became possible to predict, with almost mathematical certainty, the 
exact time at which the water in the harbour of this great commer- 
cial port would, on any stated day, attain a height which would 
suffice to float its proud navies over the shoals which lay around, 
and almost enclosed, the noble docks which had been prepared for 
their safe reception; and thus the merchants of this great port 
became most deeply indebted to that very body on whose members 
they were now, in return, so lavishly showering their hospitable 
favours.” 

Of the various branches of science to which the Association 
directs its sectional attention, we have been in the habit of selecting 
some one that admits of such illustrations or furnishes such disco- 
veries as will be understood by the general reader even when these 
illustrations and discoveries appear in our pages in a broken and 
slightly detailed or connected form. From the communications and 
reports made to the Liverpool Meeting, we shall now only insert a 
few notices under Statistics. An exceedingly interesting report was 
read by Dr. Black in the Section devoted to ‘‘ Anatomy and 
Medicine,” which contains particulars that would not strike every one 
were it not for the minute tables introduced, without which the sub- 
ject would be tame. The report in question concerned the Epidemic 
Influenza, as it occurred at Bolton-le-Moors, in January, February, 
and March last. ‘The points chiefly referred to are the Meteorology 
of the season, and the extent unto which the Epidemic bore upon 
vital Statistics and Mortality. An account is given of the weather. 
A column constructed from the several lists of cases entered and 
kept by three of the principal practitioners of the place, besides the 
Reporter, enabled him to present a statement of the epidemic’s rise, 
maximum intensity, and decay. A Mortality Register of 420 
burials is added, in which is inserted the several ages at quinquen- 
nial periods at which the individuals died, after the fifth year, with 
the different amounts and ratios for the epidemic period, as well as 
for the average of the same months during the five previous years. 

It is to be regretted, however, that for the sake of humanity, as 
well as the elucidation of important facts in physics, reports similar 
to those furnished by Dr. Black have not been more general, so that 
some general deductions might have been made as to the laws 
under which the epidemic appeared and marched over the kingdom. 
Had the date of its appearance, and its culminating point at many 
places been takea, the nosometrical lines might be traced over the 
map of a country, and perhaps over the globe itself. 
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In proceeding to extract some of the statistical matters that were 
brought before the Liverpool Meeting, we begin with a few of those 
notices which Colonel Sykes detailed in a paper “ On the British 
Collectorate of the Deccan,” prepared by the direction of the 
Association, which met at Cambridge in 1833. 

The four coilectorates of the Deccan, within the province of 
Bombay, contain a population of 3,285,985 souls, averaging about 
sixty-seven individuals to the square mile. The climate is very 
salubrious. In Colonel Sykes’s camp, consisting of 100 persons, 
not a single death occurred in six years, and there was only one case 
of sickness which he did not cure without medical aid. Dr. Law- 
rence, the medical attendant at Bombay, had charge of 1000 natives 
for several years, and had lost less than one per cent. per annum. 
Agriculture, though rudely carried on, is very productive ; there are 
forty-five cultivated fruits, including six or seven species of the 
grape, and twenty-two wild fruits. ‘There are two harvests in the 
Deccan, one at the hot and wet season, the other at the cold or 
dry season—rice being the principal product of the former. The 
productiveness of some of the grains is astonishing. The grasses 
are innumerable, and some of them useful for cordage. The domes- 
tic poultry of our own country, it is supposed, have originated in 
India—the two species being identical. 

The tenures of land are exceedingly numerous, and amongst them 
is the freehold which has been acknowledged by the native govern- 
ments ; whilst there are many descendants of those amongst whom 
the land was originally divided, now in actual possession. Artisans 
of various kinds do the work of the farmers in their respective 
branches, and are paid by allotments of land, and a per centage on 
the produce ; thus the barber shaves for his land, the tailor makes 
clothes for his land, &c.—which land is cultivated by them to pro- 
duce food. The revenue derived by government was 82 per cent. 
in the aggregate of land, and altogether averaged eight shillings 
per annum for each individual. The native manufacture of silk and 
cotton has been almost suppressed by British machinery. There 
are few other manufacturing products of any value, and these are 
not produced in the Company’s territories, with one or two slight 
exceptions. The transit duties on the conveyance of goods are 
exceedingly onerous, and form a great impediment to commerce. 

As to the social condition of the inhabitants of the Deccan, their 
longevity, &c., Colonel Sykes stated, that in a variety of particulars 
there was a strong similarity to what prevailed in Dinilatel: The 
proportion, for instance, of male to female births, which in our 
country is 100 to 93, in the Deccan is 100 to 87—which difference, 
he adds, obtains with very little variation throughout India, modi- 
fied, however, by the singular fact exhibited in the excess of grown- 
up women over men; a law which appears to prevail both within 
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and without the tropics. The proportion of marriages is very 
nearly the same as in England and France, it being one in 125 in 
Poonah, one in 128 in England, and one in 130 in France. With 
respect to education—in one province there is only one school to 
2452 inhabitants ; in another, one to 4639 ; in a third, one to 3337. 

To certain questions put to the Colonel it was answered, that the 
wages of a head carpenter, as compared with the price of grain, 
were from 25s. to 30s. per month; field labourers 14s., for a 
woman from 7s. to 14s., and 6s. for a boy, finding themselves in 
everything, and working from sunrise to sunset. He was afraid that 
the loss of the two principal manufactures was not made up or com- 
pensated by any increase of raw produce for exportation. The 
cultivation of various articles, however, might be greatly augmented 
to the advantage both of the natives and of the people of this coun- 
try—for example, of several kinds of oils, and many species of 
fibrous plants, suitable for cordage. The breadth of land under 
cultivation has not been enlarged of late years. In fact, one great 
obstacle exists, which, until overcome, must, as it appears to us, 
prevent any very important internal improvements, viz., the want of 
roads and bridges—there being in the Deccan, with the exception 
of two great military roads, nothing of the kind, in so far as 
art is concerned. ‘The condition of the labouring classes is repre- 
sented to be little better than that of the people in many parts of 
Ireland. It is gratifying to hear that the system of transit duties 
is under the serious consideration of the Indian government ; and 
that the constant intestine wars which had existed in the Deccan 
until within the last twenty years, were now put an end to under 
the influence of the British. 

Mr. G. R. Porter, Vice-President of the Statistical Society of 
London, read “A Brief Memoir of the Growth, Progress, and 
Extent of Trade between the United Kingdom and the United 
States of America.” ‘To the manufacturing people of this country 
this Memoir contains valuable and interesting information. Without 
attempting a summary of the whole of Mr. Porter’s statements 
respecting our trade with the United States, some of the conclusions 
to which he has come cannot well be overlooked, Avoiding to 
enter upon the question about over-trading, he stated that the means 
of obtaining the comforts of life are enjoyed by a larger proportion 
of the two people referred to, than is the case with any other two 
people ; that the habits and predilections of the Americans are in 
favour of British goods ; and that the British market is the cheapest 
in which our brethren of the New World can procure many articles 
which are necessary to them. Mr. Porter then asked whether, if 
the trade of the two countries were put upon a proper basis, and 
conducted upon enlightened principles, that amount of traffic could 
be considered excessive and over speculative which yielded annually 
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to every citizen of the United States articles of British growth and 
manufacture to the value of sixteen shillings and nine pence three 
farthings ? 

At the commencement of his Memoir, Mr. Porter took notice of 
one thing which sounds strangely in the ear at the present day, when 
scrutiny and economy are so much exercised—viz. that in the Jour- 
nals of the House of Commons, there is not to be found a trace of 
any account of the produce of the taxes having been called for by Par- 
liament during the whole course of the American War. What a 
glorious harvest-season for a Ministry ! 

Still keeping abroad—there was a paper read by Mr. Urquhart, 
‘© On the Localities of the Plague in Constantinople,” which is sug- 
gestive of lessons to the inhabitants of London. As the result of 
his three years’ observation in Turkey, he stated that if the disease 
in question did not originate in localities close to cemeteries, it was 
greatly aggravated by the proximity of these spots. The Turks, 
from religious prejudices, made their graves hollow, and placed a very 
shallow covering of earth over the dead. The mephitic vapours that 
arose from the putrescent bodies tainted the surrounding atmo- 
sphere; and even the inhabitants of the towns where such pollution 
was spread, are accustomed to say that birds abandon the neighbour- 
hood when the plague rages, although fruits become more abundant. 
Colonel Briggs said that the plague was unknown in India, and there 
they burn the dead. It was in ancient times unknown in Egypt, 
and there they embalmed the dead. In classical times, even the 
countries which now constitute Turkey were seldom devastated by 
pestilence. 

Coming home—vwe shall now call the attention of our readers to 
some statements regarding the education, the amount of crime, &c., 
in certain towns and districts. A report, ‘‘ On the State of Educa- 
tion in the Borough of Bolton in 1837,” was read by Mr. Ainsworth, 
which we are sorry to say goes to corroborate strongly the account 
we gave of the condition of the working classes in this respect last 
month. According to the present account, it appears that children 
equal in number to 20 per cent. of the population are not in attend- 
ance at any school whatever. But this is not all, for the education 
that is received at common and Sunday schools is both limited, and 
of an inferior quality. We extract some of the Reporter’s state- 
ments. 


“I find that in many of the schools there are, in many cases, from 
twenty to a hundred scholars, crammed into a dirty room or cellar, without 
air or ventilation, the effluvia from whose breath and clothes is exceedingly 
offensive, and must be very injurious to the children’s health. In most, 
too, ordinary household occupations have been carried on by the old women 
along with the teaching of the scholars. In some instances, the neigh- 
bours were sitting over the fire in the school, smoking their pipes, to chat 
and gossip. 
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“ A good deal of the bad morals, bad manners, and absurd prejudices, 
which we find amongst our population, are perpetuated by the example of 
the teachers and their associates. It was sometimes difficult to get ques- 
tions answered. To the inquiry as to the method in teaching arithmetic 
several of them replied, ‘ Why th’ graidley owd-fashioned road.’ 

‘One of the masters, whose head was bound up with a dirty rag, and 
whose house, in a back street, seemed never to have been cleaned, told me, 
in answer to the question whether he was educated for the employment, 
that he was so educated, adding, ‘ My feyther larnt eight parts of speech 
besides English, and parson Fonds toud him tin he could teych him no 
feer.’ Upon my remarking that I supposed he would also have been 
liberally educated, he said, ‘Oh yes, 1 larnt accidents and grammar.’ 
His occupation he said had been that of a navigator, or, as he explained 
the term, ‘he had worked at making lodges and reservoirs.’ Necessity, 
not fitness, seems in almost every instance to have been the cause of the 
teacher’s adopting this employment, as is evident by a perusal of the 
answers which they have given on being asked what inducement led them 
to undertake the profession of a school-master. ‘ Old age, and to geta 
living, —‘ My husband left me with four small children, and I undertook 
it to get a living,’—*‘ My husband could not keep me, so I took this because 
I could get nothing else.” One man gave as his reason that he had lost 
his left arm, and a woman that she had lamed her foot. Another old 
woman said she kept a Dame-school because‘ she geet poor and was a 
widow.’ 

Among the Dominies in Bolton there thus appears to have arisen 
an unknown tongue of frightful singularity. It may not be out of 
place here to observe, that the Return made to government in 1833, 
on the State of Education in England, has been found to be exceed- 
ingly defective. There have indeed been frequent occasions on which 
the Statistical Section of the British Association has been obliged 
to pronounce the statistical tables founded on mere estimates un- 
worthy of reliance, and that nothing short of direct observation and 
close inquiry can be confided in. 

A Report of the Committee appointed by the Association to in- 
vestigate the State of Education in the city of York was read at the 
last Meeting ; but as it is to be published by the Manchester Sta- 
tistical Society, one of the most efficient and active bodies of men 
that ever undertook a philanthropic cause, we shall not refer to its 
contents at present, farther than to say that here also the Govern- 
ment Returns in 1833 were extremely maccurate, and that although 
in some respects the schools for children of operatives be superior to 
those found in mercantile towns, the defects are still frightful. 

There was a Report read by Mr. Walmsley, ‘“‘ On the State of 
Crime in the Borough of Liverpool,’ which was intended as an 
answer to that of Mr. W. R. Greg’s Paper “ On Statistical Deside- 
rata,” read at the Bristol Meeting of the Association. We quote a 
part of the Report. 


‘The report gave, as the result of rigid inquiry, a criminal population 
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to this town of 4200 females and 4520 males, 2270 of the latter being pro- 
fessional thieves, and the remainder occasional thieves, living by a combi- 
nation of labour and plunder; and the whole was set down at upwards of 
700,000/. This does, at first sight, appear incredible ; but an investigation, 
pursued with much labour, and not unattended with obloquy, convinced 
me the statement contained no exaggeration. 

‘‘A more recent inquiry, carried on by better means, afforded by a 
more experienced police force, not only confirms these details, but leaves 
an impression that the number of criminals was underrated. In an inquiry 
of this kind an approximation to accuracy is all that can be expected, and 
all I purpose to do is to furnish the society with the most accurate data 
which is accessible. 

‘IT hold in my hand two or three returns, about the correctness of 
which there can be no doubt. They contain the number of persons brought 
before the magistrates, and the number committed; the number of felons 
apprehended, and the number committed ; they also give the age of the 
juvenile felons. In the year 1835, there were taken into custody 13,506 
persons, of whom 2138 were committed. In 1836, there were taken into 
custody 16,830, of whom 3343 were committed. Up to the 13th of the 
present month, the number taken into custody in eight months was 12,709, 
of whom 2849 were committed. From July 1835 to July 1836, the 
number of juvenile thieves, under eighteen years of age, apprehended was 
924, of whom 378 were committed. From July 1836 up to the present 
day, the number of juvenile thieves taken into custody was 2339, of whom 
1096 were committed. ‘There were in custody, during the same period, 
upwards of 1500 well-known adult thieves. 

‘In our report, juvenile thieves were set down at 1270; it now seems 
that the number was very greatly underrated, for the most expert officer 
does not pretend to say that one-half were taken into custody. 

‘In the returns made by the old watchmen, the number of houses of 
ill-fame was set down at 300; but this return referred only to the notorious 
ones. A full and complete return has since been made, and the real num- 
ber is 655, exclusive of private houses in which girls of the town reside. 
In all the houses of ill-fame females reside, and, allowing an average of 
four to each house, the number residing in such places only would be 
2620. 

“ This return is further confirmed by the fact, that in the year preced- 
ing the inquiry, there were apprehended 1000 females of a particular de- 
scription. Mr. Bacheldor, now the excellent governor of the Borough 
Gaol, was then our principal bridewell-keeper; he gave it as his decided 
opinion, and no one was more competent to give one, that not one-fourth 
of the females has been apprehended. In this opinion the heads of the 
police, deriving their knowledge from a different source, coincided. 

‘* Another return has been placed before me, which, though not abso- 
lutely bearing on the subject, is not without interest. Of 419 individuals 
now in the gaol, 216 profess the religious creed of Church Protestants, 174 
Roman Catholics, 8 are Methodists, 17 are Presbyterians, 2 are Unitarians, 
1 Baptist, and 1 Independent. 141 can neither read nor write, 59 read 
imperfectly, 38 read well, 127 read and write imperfectly, and 56 read and 
write well.” 
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It is to be remarked that many impressions as to the amount of 
crime, or the state of education, which have been generally trusted 
to, are found on actual and close examination to be fallacious. The 
increase of Statistical Societies, and the earnestness which these are 
beginning to exhibit in their researches, promise to bring to light 
affecting truths that cannot but awaken a national interest in behalf 
of the destitute and the degraded. Mr. Walmsley said, “ I am 
glad to see that so great an interest is now taken in Criminal Sta- 
tistics. One of our worthy magistrates, a few days since, observed 
that people were wont to go in search of the picturesque, but that 
now they come in pursuit of crime. Like Sancho Panza’s hare, they 
start up where least expected; but the subject being disagreeable 
and repulsive, there is no danger, I apprehend, of this kind of 
research becoming mischievously fashionable.” 
Many papers and notices were elicited at the last Meeting of the 
Association, connected with the moral and social statistics of various 
parts of England, that possessed an extraordinary interest. None 
of these, perhaps, were so important as a “‘ Report of the Condition 
of the Working Classes in Manchester, Salford, Bury, Dukinfield, 
and Staly Bridge.” These inquiries were made by a Committee 
of the Statistical Society of Manchester, occupying seventeen 
months, in the years 1835-6, and costing 175]. The agents 
appointed by the Committee to pursue the necessary inquiries were 
for the most part well received, and the questions readily answered, 
excepting when wages and hours of Jabour came to be spoken of. 
We shall do little more than give the titles of the various tables 
which have been drawn out at length; but the value of the Report, 
and the labour it must have caused, may hence be apprehended. 
Table Ist. Number and Condition of the Dwellings examined. 
The agents profess to have visited every house belonging to the 
working population in the towns enumerated ; but the Committee 
felt less confident in the completeness of the Manchester visitation 
than of the other districts. It may also be stated, that houses 
were reported as well furnished which contained a table and chairs, 
a clock, and chest of drawers, and a fair stock of necessary domestic 
utensils. 
Table 2nd. Weekly rent of the Houses inhabited by Operatives. 
Table 3rd. Number of Families, and of Persons resident in the 
Dwellings, examined. 

Table 4th. Number of Grown-up Persons and Children, and 
Number of Children receiving Wages. 

Table 5th. Occupations, but considered of suspicious accuracy. 

Table 6th. Religion as professed by the Heads of Families and 
Lodgers in the Dwellings examined. 

The number of those making no religious profession is great, but 
then some of these did not attend a place of worship, because they 
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had not proper clothes, others were included in the Table because 
they declined to say to what sect they belonged. 

Table 7th. The Country of the Heads of the Families examined. 

Table 8th. Comparison, in each Family, of the Number of 

Individuals, with the Number of Beds. 

This Table has led to some extremely interesting disclosures and 
suggestions, although it is to be regretted that it did not engage the 
attention of the Committee until the Manchester inquiry was com- 

leted. 

: As to the whole of the Report, it is quite clear, although it can- 
not lead to any general conclusions until fortified and corrected by 
similar returns from other parts of the country, that it offers an 
admirable model, and is calculated to open the eyes of the commu- 
nity to many crying evils which may, to a considerable extent, be 
cured. One thing was forcibly and justly reiterated in the Section 
as drawn from the above Tables—that hardly can any measure lead 
more certainly to moral amelioration than to get the poor to improve 
their dwellings. But we must leave off, having, we trust, made it 
manifest that to the British Association science and civilization are 
already deeply indebted ; nor is the hope visionary when we express 
our confidence that its future achievements will be such as must 
throw all its past triumphs in the shade. 





Art. III.—Voyages up the Mediterranean and in the Indian Seas ; with 
Memoirs, compiled from the Logs and Letters of a Midshipman. By 
JoHn A. HeERAuD. London: James Fraser. 1837. 


Tue reader of this volume is informed that it has been “ faithfully 
compiled from the Logs and Letters of the Midshipman whose 
Memoirs it professes to preserve. Mr. William Robinson was an 
enthusiast in his profession, and at an early age fell a martyr to his 
zeal. It is not too much to claim for him the character of being the 
‘Kirke White’ of the Navy. His career, though brief, was honour- 
able, and he yet lives, in the influence which his memory continues 
to exercise, over those who shared with him the adventures of a 
naval life. The present work was projected to perpetuate the bene- 
fit of his example; and the Editor has aimed at no meaner end 
than to make it, so far as he had ability, a Manual for the Conduct 
of a Sailor, who would rise in the noble profession of his choice.” 
Such is the appropriate and correct account which introduces these 
Memoirs ; and while, as a literary production, it possesses much 
elegance, whether we consider the compiled matter or the frame- 
work in which it is set, entitling it to be classed along with some of 
the most esteemed of our minor biographical narratives, it exhibits 
more than the ordinary characteristics of an adventurous sailor’s 
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life, for the juvenile hero whose history it traces was endowed with 
superior natural parts which had been assiduously cultivated, and 
was fortunate in having accompanied Captain William Henry Smyth, 
on the occasion of that gentleman’s survey of the Mediterranean 
shores, thereby obtaining access to scenes and personages which few 
of the profession enjoy. There is thus some interesting descriptions 
given independent of the attractions of the youth whose pen detailed 
them ; still the principal charm of the work arises from the ingenu- 
ous spirit of the writer, the ardour of his heart, and the vivid natu- 
ral character of his sketches. A few extracts will show that the 
Logs and Letters of William Robinson ought to be heartily 
welcomed by every youth who makes choice of the Navy for a pro- 
fession, and by every parent who would have a son follow an 
admirable model in that honourable department. 

The subject of these Memoirs was the eldest son of William 
Robinson Esq., LL.D. of the Middle Temple, London, Barrister 
at Law, and was born in July, 1804. The legal profession had been 
selected for him by his father, but a delicate constitution and uncer- 
tain health led to another direction, the navy having all along been 
the object of the youth’s fancy, although he had for a considerable 
time refrained from expressing his wish, lest he should cause 
uneasiness to his parents. 

It is justly observed by the Editor, that although the life of a 
sailor be one of physical hardship and much privation, yet some- 
times the feeblest constitutions are the most ardent in the perform- 
ance of the duties of their perilous profession. It is well known that 
England’s greatest naval hero was so weak, that his uncle, Captain 
Suckling, was unwilling that one so frail ‘* should be sent to rough 
it out at sea.” In William Robinson’s case, though the flesh was 
weak, the spirit was strong ; earning in the name “ Jack Robinson,” 
with which his fellow mids dubbed him, a testimony of their hearty 
appreciation of his zeal and ability. 

From the very first our Midshipman was pleased with his pro- 
fession, and ready to picture favourably many things which disgust 
others. He, at the very outset, seemed to rejoice in the hope that 
was set before him, rather than to brood on the pain of being 
separated from his family. There was, however, in all Letters 
evidence of a fine healthy feeling towards his kindred and homely 
scenes. Here is a specimen in one of his earliest communications. 


«This morning (August 9,) in beating through the Gut of Gibraltar, 
there were nearly a hundred porpoises about the bows of the ship; and 
as I was bathing in a cot, there was a dolphin which the boatswain struck 
with a harpoon, but by mismanagement in hauling it on board, it disen- 
gaged itself, and escaped. My mother thought we should have nothing 
to eat but salt meat. I dare say you will be astonished when you hear, 
that during the time I have been on board, I have had nothing but goose, 
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chickens, and roasting pigs, each in its turn, for dinner, and hams and 
tongues for breakfast, with salt-fish, &c.—To tell the truth we rival the 
gun-room mess. The port wine we have is exceedingly good, allowing 
myself to be a judge. Captain Smyth has given orders to Mr. Elson, an 
officer who has sailed with him several years, to take me under his direc- 
tion, and keep me employed in the drawing cabin every morning. I am 
now pretty well accustomed to the motion of the ship. 

“The views in passing the Gut are very magnificent. We had a 
sight of Apeshill, the Barbary Mountains, and those of Spain. Nor is 
the Rock of Gibraltar less striking. At first sight, it has the appearance 
of a stupendous high rock stretching through the clouds, with the top 
peeping out above them ; but, on coming along-side of it, it assumes 
quite a different appearance ; it looks a barren place ; but the fortifications 
and houses that are scattered about, together with the town, render it 
most interesting and formidable. I intend to go on shore if we stay here, 
and shall then be able to render you a better description. 1 shall embel- 
lish my log-book with a sketch of it, so that on my return you will be 
better able to imagine its singular appearance.” 

The illustrations which enrich the volume are engraved from the 
young man’s drawings, taken from a great number that embellish 
his log-book throughout. From what is here produced a very 
favourable opinion must be formed of his taste and talents in a 
delightful art which enhances the estimate of his promise. His 
simple portrait of himself is a striking index of genius,the expansive 
forehead and large organs of vision presenting remarkable tokens of 
intelligence and quickness. 

It is pleasing to mark the liveliness and truthful manner with 
which our young voyager describes oriental scenes, even when first 
thrown amongst them and newly taken from home. He is speaking 
of Tripoli and its inhabitants in the extract which follows: 

‘«* When first you land,’ he observes, ‘ you are surrounded by a multi- 
tude of black people, who look more like ghosts than human beings, their 
dress being a pair of loose trousers, with a blanket thrown over them, so 
as only to show their jet black faces; by their dress they really seem 
afraid of cold, although it is actually so very hot to Europeans. Their 
dress differs according to their rank; some have blankets thrown over 
their left shoulder, and brought down under the right arm, with a very 
loose pair of trousers, big enough to hold a week's provision; and others, 
who are of a higher class of inhabitants, have turbans, with a most 
elegant jacket, worked with gold lace, and yellow shoes or boots, just 
which suits the fancy of these oddities. ‘The admiral of the Pasha’s fleet 
came on board the other day, and breakfasted with the captain; his jacket, 
which was purple, was most superbly worked with gold, and is said to 
have cost a thousand dollars, which was presented to him by the Pasha ; 
over the jacket he wore a black velvet cloak, almost as superbly worked 
as the jacket. He is a Scotchman, turned Turk / no doubt, for the 
handsome clothes he wears, All the men have immense beards and mus- 
tachios.’ ” 

The present volume gives the precise dimensions of Pompey’s 
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Pillar, of which very discordant accounts exist. Captain Smyth 
wished to make some observations from its summit, and having b 

means of a Kite fixed lines in the manner of shrouds on it, to whic 

oars and handspikes were rattled, he accomplished his purpose. 
The pillar when tried by a micrometric instrument was ninety-nine 
feet, two and one fourth of an inch, and when by line and rule, 
two inches and a half more. The capital, shaft, and pedestal, as 
has often been told, consist only of three pieces, the granite being 
of a beautiful red colour. But it is to some of our Midshipman’s 
sketches of life and manners that we principally call attention. We 
take him up at Modern Carthage, and at a time when the boat- 


swain and a watering party had gone on shore to fill casks with 
water. 


“A party of twenty or thirty men belonging to the Bey of Carthage 
came down to the well, and wanted some water ; the boatswain lent them 
our bucket to draw it, and after waiting some time he demanded it again, 
for the men to continue their duty. The Turks refused and made threats; 
and without any thing being said or done by our party, they immediately 
seized the boatswain by his neckerchief, and would have strangled him, 
had not two of our marines ran to his assistance. When he recovered 
(for he was nearly gone) he perceived the soldier, whom the consul had 
sent as a guide, in a worse condition than himself had been a minute 
before ; four men were endeavouring to strangle him, by a mode which 
is customary in Barbary. One of them took off his turban and unfolded 
it, which then is about six feet long. They next twisted it round his 
neck, and two began to haul at each end; and but for the timely assist- 
ance of some of our tars, the poor fellow would have been a corpse in 
less than a minute. One or two of the men were used in a similar 
savage way, but saved by the activity of others of the party who were at 
another well, on hearing the cries and shouts of their comrades. By the 
exertion of much courage and address they all got safe on board, and on 
reporting this violence to the captain, he immediately sent the consul to 
demand satisfaction of the Bey, with orders, if it was not instantly given, 
to haul down the British flag of the Consulate, and embark with us. 
The leaders of the assault were soon traced out, and though they proved 
to be noblemen, they each received a reward of three hundred bastina- 
does, in presence of the Consul and the Bey. They were then thrown 
into a dungeon, with heavy irons on them, to await the further wishes of 
the captain.” 


An Englishman likes to hear how the commanders of “ the 
wooden walls” can make themselves be heard. To Monasteer, 
which is a thriving sea-port of Tunis, the following sketch belongs — 


“ This place has truly the appearance of Africa; olive and date trees 
grow down to the water’s edge as thick as they possibly can, and conse- 
quently great quantities of oil are made and exported. The French have 
got hold of this trade. The captain went on shore to pay a visit to the 
sheikh, and took some of the officers with him; we were received very 
politely ; he was sitting squat on a couch, and did not rise at our entering, 
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but bowed his head, and made a salam. He speaks Italian, which is the 
language spoken in most Turkish towns by the higher class of people. 
After sitting some time, coffee and lemonade were brought in. A curi- 
ous ceremony was then performed. The sheikh had been honoured by 
the Bey with the burnoose, or vest of crimson cloth edged with gold lace, 
and ornamented with fringe and balls. This is esteemed a high honour; 
it was given to him because the Bey of Tunis was pleased with the 
manner he governed the district allotted to him. The cloak was paraded 
round the town, spread on a black man, one of the Pasha’s guards, and 
attended by one hundred horse and two hundred footsoldiers. On enter- 
ing the room in which we sat, the black made a low bow, solemnly kissed 
the robe, put it over the sheikh’s shoulders, and then kissed his neck. 
The guards and other people were now allowed to kiss the front and back 
of his hand; some his elbows, and some his neck, according to their seve- 
ral ranks; while the captain and we congratulated him on his new 
dignity. By this time the room was crowded to excess, and I was glad 
to make my escape to the window, to see the soldiers exercise. They 
put their horses at full speed, let go the bridles, and took deliberate aim 
between the horse’s ears; they then discharged their muskets as near the 
sheikh as possible, twirled them three or four times over their heads, 
tossed them underneath their arms, and suddenly brought their horses 
up, all standing. The foot soldiers were drawn up in rows, more like a 
multitude of beggars than troops; and had neither uniform, nor arms. 
The band consisted of two drums of clumsy workmanship, and seven or 
eight pipes, exactly like those with which the shepherds are generally 
represented in classic authors, and which make a droning noise like bag- 
pipes. This town is different from Tunis and ‘Tripoli, in respect to its 
inhabitants; being all Turks or Moors, without the Frank intermixture 
usually met with.” 


Here is the account of a hall of justice and a trial at Susa. The 
case brought before the Sheikh was a dispute between four Arabs. 


‘‘ A written paper was handed to him; he looked attentively at it for 
a few minutes, suddenly tore it in half, and threw it from him, when two 
of them ran and kissed his hand. This was because it was decided in 
their favour. One of the others began to grumble; the sheikh said 
something to him, but it would not quiet him: indeed he seemed deter- 
mined to have something more, though he must have known well what 
it would be. The governor then made some sign, when two of the 
guards seized him, and proceeded to bastinado him; they placed him on 
the ground against a post, and got a piece of wood about three feet long, 
and eight inches thick, with a cord from end to end, through which his 
feet were put, then twisted until quite tight, each end supported by one 
man, to a sufficient height for the person to inflict the punishment, which 
is done with a piece of date stick, about a yard long, having a hole at one 
end. He received a dozen smart blows; during which he kept saying 
something in Arabic, signifying in English, Alla is holy, Alla ts just. 
After this he kissed the sheikh’s hand, and walked away, ejaculating 
praises of God’s greatness.” 


The Sheikh who awarded this punishment so much —— satis- 
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faction of the bastinadoed Arab, was a young man of about twenty- 
one years of age, handsome, tall, and intelligent. On visiting 
the man of war to which Mr. Robinson belonged, the Sheikh was so 
astonished and delighted that he said, ‘ he would like to leave the 
Captain governor of Susa, if he were allowed to sail away as Rais 
of such a ship.” 

In Sardinia, where Captain Smyth gave a farewell ball to the 
nobility, our Midshipman had the honour to dance with a Countess ; 
but so dirtily dressed and slovenly were these great ones of the earth, 
that some of them could not have been known from servants or shop- 
keepers, while others were so much too tawdry. His conclusion, after 
having visited the greater part of the principal cities on the coast of Italy, 
is that ‘‘ there is no place like old England,” a reflection in which 
most of his countrymen are inclined to join. The determination 
with which he adhered, however, to the profession of his early choice 
was constant. In one of his letters he says, ‘“‘ [ am happy, and 
glory in being a sailor ; but must take the rough as I can, and so 
shall enjoy the smooth with more plcasure.” His philosophy seems 
to have been shared by a fine spirited comrade of the name of 
Elliot, who in a race against some soldier-officers between Naples 
and Baie had his leg broken. This did not, however, deprive him 
of his vivacity, for he tossed up a dollar to decide to which of those 
two places he should be carried. 

The firmness with which our young hero endeavoured to perform 
his duties and maintain discipline may be learned from the account 
we now quote. 


** Wednesday afternoon, Spithead—To morrow we think about start- 
ing again, and for the last time, I most sincerely hope, on another cruize ; 
as the ship’s company are not ijn a state to be trusted in any way, and, if 
they knew we were to remain in commission six months longer, from 
what I overhear, we should not have a man belonging to her. It was 
but yesterday afternoon that I was on duty in the cutter, with six men. 
‘They all left me, and were in a most mutinous state. One pushed me 
back in the boat, and then ran away. I had no side-arms on at the time, 
or God knows what might have been the consequence. I went on board 
the flag ship, in a hired boat, and they made a signal for another mid 
from the Pandora, but did not allow me any other assistance, as I cer- 
tainly might have expected ; but of course the commanding officer then 
on board ought to know better than I what is proper for these occasions. 
The boat, at length, arrived with an old passed midshipman, and, with 
our combined exertions, we succeeded in securing all but two, who were 
put in irons on board the flag ship. We then obtained some marines 
and caught the mutinous rascal that struck me. One more only remained, 
but, it being late, we went on board, having been ashore from one o’clock 
P.M. till ten at night. If I had not succeeded in securing them, I might 
have expected to be turned out of the service, or severely reprimanded. 
The other fellow was caught to day. I have made my report to the first 
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lieutenant but have yet to see the captain. I have since heard it was 
their intention to have deserted, but having a little money, they could 
not resist the temptation of rum, and therefore they loitered, which, in 
the common way of talking, saved my bacon. ‘This is disgraceful to a 
king's ship; but I let you know of it, that if any thing happens you may 
see I have done my duty. 

‘In a subsequent letter, he writes, 

‘Perhaps you may be anxious to know how the business ended, that 
I wrote to you about in my last letter. Nothing was said to me concern- 
ing it; but the captain severely punished the offenders.” 


After having been absent four years, he returned to his parents 
for awhile, after which he was received by the Hon. Captain Rous, 
a friend of his former Captain, on board His Majesty’s Ship 
‘‘ Rainbow,” which sailed for the East Indies. He was now a stout, 
hearty, robust young man, of an open generous countenance, and 
according to his father’s words, ‘‘ He bore every way the appearance 
of a sailor who had done his duty.” But his career which promised 
such brilliant things was cut short at Penang in August 1827, 
where he died of fever and dysentery, aged twenty-two years, where 
his messmates erected a monument to his memory—a strong and 
rare testimony of the estimation in which he was held. 

We close our short review of these Memoirs with the concluding 
observations of the Editor, who has performed his task with a kindly 
feeling and in a becoming manner, such as, there can be no doubt, 
would have been displayed by the subject of the narrative had he 
been called on to execute a similar duty for one of a similar spirit. 


“Of a noble and aspiring genius, of an open and generous disposition ; 
—that his affectionate and kind heart should cause him to be beloved by . 
his family, and respected by all the officers under whom he had served 
during a period of six years and upwards, is the natural result of the 
human charities, But his were higher claims to love and admiration; , . 
the good example that he had the merit of exhibiting, as a mirror to 
youth, was in defiance of a-feeble constitution, in spite of which he volun- 
tarily embraced an adventurous profession, and rose equal to all its 
demands upon personal exertion by the force of a rare spirit. 

‘It must be confessed as among the most inexplicable of the mysterious 
dispensations of Providence, that faculties so energetic should be per- 
mitted to improve themselves to a point of excellence, which should fit 
them for the successful exercise of the duties to which they were des- 
tined; and that then, in the hour of their maturity, they should be 
apparently extinguished, and precluded from exertion altogether: unless 
we are willing to be ieve that our present state of being is but a process 
of education for the soul, and that every mode in which her faculties can 
be engaged in this life, is but an introduction to employments more sub- 
lime in another, and on which it is a peculiar blessing to enter early, 
So thought the philosophical Heathen, who gave utterance to the fine 
sentiment, which has been thus expressed by a modern poet, ‘ Whom the 
gods love die young,’"—So thought the Wise Hebrew when he penned 
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the beautiful reflections that ought to afford consolation to all parents for 
the early loss of promising children—‘ Honourable age is not that which 
standeth in length of time, nor that is measured by number of years. 
But wisdom is the grey hair unto men, and an unspotted life is old age. 
Being made perfect in a short time, he fulfilled a long time. Thus the 
righteous that is dead condemneth the ungodly that are living; and 
youth that is soon perfected, the many years and old age of the 
unrighteous,” 


Qe 


Arr. IV.—On the Diagnosis of Diseases of the Chest; based upon a 
Comparison of their Physical and General Signs. By W. W. GER- 
HARD, M. D., Fellow of the Philadelphia College of Physicians ; Member 
of the Société Médicale d’Observation, and of the Société Anatomique 
of Paris, &c. &c. 


AwtTHouGH the advantages of auscultation are now so clearly esta- 
blished that few can be found hardy enough altogether to deny 
its utility, still there are undoubtedly many physicians who are very 
far from appreciating its vast importance. Nevertheless, without a 
resort to this mode of exploration, the practitioner will find it in 
most instances very difficult, and sometimes impossible, to determine 
either the nature or extent of any disease of the chest which he may 
be called upon to investigate, and consequently to adopt with 
promptness and confidence the course of treatment best adapted to 
its alleviation or cure. But the advantages of auscultation do not 
stop here—it has far higher claims upon our attention, since it has 
been principally through its means that many new and interesting 
facts have been added to our science, and also that the general 
history of pulmonary diseases has been brought to a degree of 
perfection so far beyond what had been previously attained. __ 
That the discovery of auscultation has been of the greatest utility 
in advancing our knowledge of diseases of the chest, no one can 
doubt who will take the trouble to examine their history as at 
present established, and compare it with the accounts of the older 
writers. He will find that there is no disease in relation to which 
we have not now a much more accurate and full detail of the 
symptoms than formerly, and also a far more correct estimate of 
their value in diagnosis and prognosis, as well as of their relations 
to the pathological conditions of the different tissues and organs. 
It has been not unfrequently asserted that those who practised 
auscultation were in the habit of depreciating the importance of the 
functional and general symptoms of diseases of the chest. What- 
ever foundation there may have been for this remark in individual 
instances, as a general rule it is undoubtedly incorrect. To be con- 
vinced of this, we need only to look into the works of the most 
experienced auscultators since the time of Laennec. Let any one 
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peruse the work of Louis on Phthisis, and he cannot fail to be 
struck with the unwonted attention which the author has given to the 
examination of the functional symptoms of the disease, and also with 
the great importance which he attaches to a proper consideration of 
them in the formation of an accurate diagnosis. It will be found 
that the condition of the digestive apparatus, of the nervous system, 
as well as of the muscular and cellular tissues, &c., has been inves- 
tigated most minutely—that stiil greater attention has been ae to 
the examination of the character and seat of the pain, the kind of 
cough and nature of the expectoration, the alteration and loss of 
voice, the discharge of blood from the lungs, the modifications which 
pleuritic inflammation undergoes when occurring in a tuberculous 
subject, the connexion of pneumothorax with the same complaint, 
together with the dependence of chronic peritonitis upon the same 
general cause. These and a number of other circumstances attende 
ant upon the disease, have been described with the greatest clearness 
and precision, and (which particularly concerns our present argu- 
ment) most of them have been brought out in bold relief as diag- 
nostic signs, and their importance as such established upon the firm 
basis of observation. The same general remarks will apply to the 
history of almost every other disease of the chest, as will appear by 
referring to the works of Andral, Bouillard, and others. In fact, 
were the practice of auscultation from this moment abandoned, 
medicine would still remain greatly the gainer by the discovery of 
this means of exploration, on account of the many new facts with 
which that science has directly or indirectly been enriched through 
its means. 

But, whilst admiring the general beneficial influence which the 
discovery of auscultation has exerted upon the progress of medical 
science,we must not omit to impress upon the physician the import- 
ance of a practical acquaintance with it at the bedside of his patients. 
Indeed, no one can now be held excusable who omits to acquire this 
knowledge so far as circumstances will permit. As his acquaintance 
with the subject increases, he will find that diseases of the thoracic 
cavity present themselves to his mind under a new aspect—that 
many of the doubts and difficulties which he had formerly laboured 
under with regard to the diagnosis of these diseases will vanish— 
that he will be able in individual cases to follow the disease from 
stage to stage, and appreciate, with a certainty which he could not 
previously have thought possible, the various changes which the pul- 
monary tissue undergoes from day to day in its progress comes a 
favourable or unfavourable result. 

The importance of diagnosis is generally very much undervalued, 
partly perhaps owing, so far as regards inflammatory diseases, to 
the attaching too exclusive an importance to the study of the 
nature, symptoms, and treatment of inflammation in general, without 
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sufficiently considering the important modifications which it under- 
goes in many respects, according as it is seated in one or other of 
the organs or tissues of which the body is composed. All the 
knowledge which we possess of the general doctrine of inflammation, 
and of the functions and properties of the different organs and tis- 
sues, would never enable us to determine, @ prior’, most if any of 
the modifications above alluded to ; an acquaintance with which, in 
fact, can only be acquired by a patient and careful investigation of 
all the phenomena which accompany each separate lesion. In con- 
firmation of the above remarks, let us look for a moment at a few of 
the prominent features of two of the most important acute inflam- 
mations occurring within the thoracic cavity, viz. pleurisy and 
pneumonia. The former, when attacking an adult not very far ad- 
vanced in life, and who at the time of invasion is free from any 
chronic disease of the chest, is an affection of no very grave cha- 
racter, and which will almost necessarily terminate favourably, 
without the employment of any active treatment, by a simple atten- 
tion to diet.and regimen. To secure the most rapid and favourable 
termination possible, it is only necessary in addition to this to 
make use of moderate depletion, combined with the eternal appli- 
cation to the side affected of such substances as are calculated to 
favour the absorption of the liquid effused into the cavity of the 
pleura. Reasoning @ priori, we should have come to an exactly op- 
posite conclusion, and classed simple pleurisy among the most 
violent and fatal diseases, because the inflammation of serous mem- 
branes generally possesses this character. Pneumonia, on the con- 
trary, is a disease of the most serious importance—is frequently 


characterised by the most violent symptoms, especially in its latter — 


stages, when the cerebral functions are much impaired—and 
demands the most energetic treatment. Perhaps there is not 
in the whole catalogue of diseases to which we are liable, one in 
which it is so important to make use of large and frequently re- 
peated bleedings, and that too in the very early stage of the com- 
plaint. Now, it is absolutely impossible in a considerable propor- 
tion of the cases of pneumonia, that the treatment so important to 
the welfare of the patient can be confidently pursued unless auscul- 
tation and percussion be employed as a means of diagnosis ; for the 
inflammatory condition of the lungs constituting pneumonia is 
sometimes accompanied with such slight functional disturbance of 
those organs, that without the aid of the physical signs the practi- 
tioner would remain ignorant ofthe nature of the disease until revealed 
to him by a post-mortem examination. Many other cases also occur 
in which, without the same assistance, it would be difficult, not to 
say impossible, to arrive at a certain diagnosis during the early stage 
of the disorder, the moment of all others when it is of the greatest 
consequence to employ with promptness and energy the most active 
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remedial means. Moreover, the treatment generally requisite is one 
which would beentirely unjustifiable, were the inflammation confined 
to the pleure or the bronchial mucous membrane. 

The object of Dr. Gerhard in the work, the title of which we have 
placed at the head of this article, is to lay before the reader a concise 
view of the most prominent symptoms of each one of the numerous 
diseases of the chest—to give a more detailed account of their 
physical signs, and to indicate the several conditions of the thoracic 
viscera with which these are inseparably connected, thereby 
presenting the data by a careful comparison, between which the 
diagnosis is to be determined. 

In the introductory chapter, which is devoted to a few remarks 
upon the relative importance of the physical and functional signs, the 
author makes the following observation :—‘‘ Diseases of the lungs 
may be recognised tolerably well by the rational signs alone ; but it 
is as unwise in a physician to reject the aid of auscultation, as it 
would be in a surgeon to despise the use of the sound” 

We entirely assent to the truth of the above proposition in the 
greater portion of cases ; but, at the same time, we believe that very 
few are able so to recognise them in most instances, unless they have 
acquired that precise knowledge of the rational signs which is only 
to be obtained by a careful study of these diseases with the aid of 
auscultation and percussion. 

In the second chapter, we have a short account of the conforma- 
tion of the chest, and of the mode in which ocular examination 
should be performed. ‘The morbid changes which take place in the 
external conformation of the chest are very various, and frequently 
afford very important assistance in the diagnosis of its diseases, and 
for this end it is necessary that they should be examined with the 
most scrupulous accuracy. The author’s account of this subject is 
chiefly derived from the instruction of Louis, and is particularly 
worthy of a careful perusal, as it notices several alterations of form, 
in general but little understood or appreciated. 

The four following chapters contain a description of the sounds 
which auscultation and percussion will enable us to distinguish, and 
of the mode in which these operations can be best performed. As 
this description, except in one particular, does not essentially differ 
from that usually given, we shall dismiss its consideration with a few 
remarks upon the part alluded to. 

It has been known for some time to several auscultators, that the 
respiratory murmur was, under ordinary circumstances, more harsh 
and blowing under the right clavicle than under the left. A know- 
ledge of this difference is of great importance in the examination of 
an individual in whom the existence of tubercles at a very early stage 
is suspected, otherwise we might sometimes be led to suppose that 
there was a small deposit of these bodies at the summit of the right 
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lung, when in fact it was perfectly healthy. Of the causes of the 
difference alluded to, we think that the author has given a very satis- 
factory account. Starting from the well known anatomical fact, 
that the right bronchus is shorter, more horizontal, and of much 
larger diameter than the left, he has pointed out a circumstance 
familiar perhaps to few except professed anatomists, viz. that the 
bronchial tubes distributed to the right superior lobe are, even after 
they have penetrated some distance into its substance, of consider- 
ably greater diameter than the corresponding ones on the left side. 
This circumstance, taken in connexion with the fact that the former 
have a much more direct communication with the trachea, owing to 
the horizontal course of the right bronchus, is, he thinks, entirely 
sufficient to account for the difference of sound under the two clavi- 
cles. The explanation is novel and ingenious. 

The history of the bronchial respiration is very clear and full. He 
has divided it into three kinds, viz. the rude, the bronchial, and the 
tubal. The rude respiration was first noticed by Louis, and differs 
from the true bronchial ; the vesicular murmur being still present, 
though in a slight degree, in the former. This mode of respiration 
is particularly observable in the early stages of phthisis. The tubal 
respiration does not essentially differ from the bronchial, but is 
merely an exaggerated form of it, and we doubt the necessity of 
treating of it separately. 

The remainder of the work is chiefly occupied with the conside- 
ration of the different diseases of the chest. In tracing the history 
of emphysema of the lungs, the author remarks that— 

“ The conformation of the chest is altered; the distension of the lung, 
which is increased by the efforts made by the patient in the act of respi- 
ration, gives rise to permanent enlargement of the thorax. The dilatation 
is of two kinds—one is the rounded form given to the thorax of emphy. 
sematous patients by the strong efforts of respiration. This general dila- 
tation is not confined to a portion of the chest near the enlarged vesicles, 
and is, therefore, probably owing to the strong efforts of inspiration, and 
to the imperfect expiration characterising the disease.” 

We very much doubt the truth of this opinion, because a general 
dilatation, strictly speaking, is very rare in this disease ; and, in 
fact, in the immense majority of cases, the enlargement is confined 
to a portion of one side only. It is stated by Dr. Louis, that “ of 
forty-five cases of emphysema in which he had studied the configu- 
ration of the chest with care, one only presented a general change of 
form ; and that in all the others the dilatation of the thorax was 
partial, and was confined to one side of the chest, except in four 
cases. 

As regards the situation of this dilatation, Dr. G. contents him- 
self by stating that it is generally found over the anterior margin of 
the lung, on each side of the sternum. This is hardly sufficiently 
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recise, for, although its seat is not always the same, it commonly 
egins under one of the clavicles, and extends downward towards 
the mamelon, and is from three to six inches broad. 

There is still another alteration of form, not spoken of by Dr. 
Gerhard, and which occurs above and behind the clavicles. It con- 
sists in the partial or entire obliteration of the supra-clavicular 
depression, in place of which there is sometimes an absolute promi- 
nence. ‘This prominence is also commonly confined to one side of 
the chest, and is particularly important as a means of diagnosis, 
because it is found in almost every case of emphysema of the lungs, 
and is never an attendant upon any other disease, so that its existence 
alone is sometimes sufficient to determine the nature of the affection. 
Previous to the time of Laennec, emphysema of the lungs was hardly 
known ; and even until very lately it received very little attention. 
It nevertheless possesses great interest and importance, not only on 
account of the many interesting facts which its history presents to 
our notice, but because it may be confounded with the early stage of 
phthisis by those who are not well acquainted with its symptoms ; an 
error which it is of the utmost importance to avoid, as both the prog- 
nosis and treatment are very different in the two diseases. In man 
cases this disease developes itself in a slight degree during childhood, 
but, in its severe form, it is almost, if not entirely, confined to 
adults. This is perhaps all that Dr. G. means to say, when he 
states that it is “ very rare in children,” for with them it hardly 
ever shows itself in a form requiring the attention of a physician ; 
nevertheless, it has been clearly proved, we think, by recent inves- 
tigations, that in many instances, and particularly where an heredi- 
tary predisposition to the complaint exists, its first symptoms may 
be traced to very early life. Chronic bronchitis is almost always an 
attendant upon emphysema in some part of its course, but the latter 
is frequently developed before the former makes its appearence. 
Laennec was of opinion that the dilatation of the vesicles was in 
most cases produced mechanically, owing to the difficulty with which 
the air is expelled from the lungs in certain forms of bronchitis, but 
the frequent occurrence of this dilatation in persons who have not 
previously been affected with catarrh renders it probable that this 
opinion is far from correct. 

When alluding to the diseases with which emphysema may be com- 
plicated, the author makes the following important observation :— 

“ Tuberculous consumption is not very often connected with this lesion ; 
the two diseases seem, in some degree, to counteract each other, and 
patients afflicted with the one are rarely attacked by the other.” 

This is an exceedingly interesting fact, and one which, we think, 
has lately been clearly established. | 

The 9th chapter contains a full and clear description of the diag- 
nostic characters of pneumonia, and also some interesting remarks 
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‘upon the varieties which it presents, according to the age of the 
patient, and especially upon that form which occurs in children 
under six years of age. This last is called lobular pneumonia, and, 
for its more complete elucidation, the profession is much indebted to 
the researches made by Dr. Gerhard during his residence at the 
Hépital des Enfans malades, at Paris. We have next a short 
summary of the most prominent features of the disease. The 
following extract will sufficiently show its great importance, as well 
as the wide difference between it and ordinary pneumonia: 

«The disease is almost always double, and begins at the lower lobes of 
both lungs, extending from them to the upper lobes, along the posterior 
margin of the thorax. It is rarely complicated with pleurisy. This 
variety almost always succeeds to chronic catarrhs, or other diseases, as 
the exanthemata, &c.; it, therefore, has not a definite duration. There is 
no expression of pain, no expectoration, and sometimes no cough; but 
the disease is in a great degree latent, and notwithstanding its extreme 
frequency, is often mistaken. There is not always a rhonchus, but where 
the disease succeeds to catarrh, a mucous or sub-crepitant rale is heard. 
Bronchial respiration is never so distinct in this disease as in idiopathic 
pneumonia, and scarcely ever becomes tubal; it is best heard at the root 
of the lungs, &c.” 


The pneumonia of aged people, like that of children, is very fre- 
quently latent, and is to be recognised principally by the physical 
signs. 

ein speaking of the physical signs of ordinary pneumonia, Dr. 
Gerhard has laid great stress upon the value of bronchial respiration, 
which is usually described as belonging exclusively to the second 
stage of the complaint. This is true only of the most perfectly 
formed and pure bronchial respiration ; whereas, as Dr. G. observes, 
an imperfect bronchial or rude respiration is one of the first signs 
discoverable by ausculation, and is frequently developed before 
the crepitant rhoncus is observed. 

These two sounds are found occurring together and in the same 
part of the lung in the first stage of pneumonia, as we have frequently 
had opportunities of observing, and under these circumstances the 
existance of the one serves to throw light upon the character of the 
other. 

Phthisis is afterwards treated of. The alterations of structure 
which take place in the lungs of phthisical patients, are first 
described, and, afterwards, the physical signs connected with the 
several alterations spoken of. 

Our author observes that ‘‘ these (the physical signs) necessarily 
vary with the different stages of the disease.” 


“In the first stage, when there are but few scattered tubercles, it is 
impossible to ascertain their existence by physical examination. When 
the tubercles are more numerous and larger, and the disease is fully 
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formed, though it should not yet have passed into the second stage, the 
physical signs become evident.” 


There is a degree of obscurity in the remarks quoted, which 
might lead to the supposition that the physical signs were of little 
importance, except 1n cases where the disease was considerably 
advanced, and approching its second stage. This idea is, we think, 
incorrect, and one which, most probably, the author did not intend 
to convey, for shortly afterwards he observes that “as they 
[tubercles] are both more numerous and are developed at an earlier 
stage at the top of the lungs, a small number will give rise to con- 
siderable local alteration of the respiration.” 

Hence, it would seem reasonable to conclude that the first stage 
of the disorder should in a majority of cases be marked by decided 
physical signs, and this, we believe, is in accordance with experience. 

In speaking of the alterations of respiration in this stage, Dr. G. 
makes mention of only one, viz. the increase of the blowing sound ; 
but this is by no means the only one which is observed, for the 
respiratory murmur is frequently diminished in intensity imme- 
diately under one or both clavicles, where there is also sometimes 
heard a confused sound, very different from that produced by the 
regular open expansion of ahealthy lung. By a singular oversight, 
also, the obscurity of sound upon percussion, in the same part, has 
been left rather as matter of inference than directly expressed. 
Nevertheless, this slight obscurity on percussion is one of the most 
important signs at this period, especially when considered in con- 
nexion with the alterations of the respiration above alluded to. 

The physical signs of the second and third stages are well de- 
scribed. The author next proceeds to consider the conformation of 
the chest—the character of the cough and expectoration, the general 
emaciation, &c.—so far as they are valuable as means of diagnosis. 
He lays much stress, and with justice, upon the occurrence of 
hemoptysis, which has been incontestibly proved to be an almost 
certain sign of the existence of tubercles, except in cases where the 
spitting of blood follows upon injuries of the chest from external 
violence, or is connected with some derangement of the menstrual 
function. 

Pulmonary consumption is generally accompanied in some part of 
its course by lesions of other organs, which give rise to their pecu- 
liar train of symptoms; and as some of these lesions are developed 
occasionally in the very early stage of the disorder, their occurrence 
in particular instances 1s sometimes of material assistance in forming 
our diagnosis. ‘Their value, in this point of view, depends upon 
their necessary connexion with the existence of tubercles. 

We shall merely allude to two or three by way of illustration. In 
adults, whenever tubercles are developed in any of the organs of the 
body, they exist at the same time in the lungs. The exceptions to 
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this law are exceedingly rare. Another is, “ that chronic perito- 

nitis, which does not follow the acute form, is always tuberculous,” 

z. e. that chronic peritonitis, which has come on gradually, and has 

always from the commencement presented more or less of a chro- 

nic character, is necessarily dependent upon the formation of 

os ged matter in the peritoneum or its immediate neighbour- 
ood. 

If we consider these two laws in connexion with one another, it 
will be evident that the occurrence of chronic peritonitis in the form 
which we have described, is a certain sign of tubercles in the lungs. 

According to our author, the disease of children known under the 
name of meningitis, or meningo-cephalitis, is always connected with 
tubercular deposits in one or more of the organs of the body. This 
conclusion he arrived at during the course of a series of observations 
made at the Infant’s Hospital in Paris. 

In givinga summary account of thediagnosis of phthisis, Dr. G. has 
enumerated a variety of circumstances in which it differs from chronic 
catarrh, and immediately afterwards observes, that “ when two or 
more of the general signs just mentioned are combined, they indicate 
the probable existence of phthisis, especially if they do not appear to 
be dependent upon other diseases.” 

We really are at a loss to understand the author’s meaning in the 
above remark, for the general signs alluded to are mostly of acha- 
racter calculated only to render more probable a diagnosis already 
partially formed upon other grounds; and so far from twoof them com- 
bined “ indicating the probable existence of phthisis,”’ the simulta- 
neous occurrence of the first seven would hardly do so unless accom- 
gae bylocal symptoms indicating disease of the respiratory organs. 

e think that the author would have given a much more complete 
and clear view of the subject, if, besides pointing out the value of each 
of the signs and symptoms considered in an isolated manner, he had 
collected them into groups, and indicated the greater or less degree 
of probability, or the absolute certainty, which each of these several 
combinations afforded in the diagnosis of the disease. 

It will be unnecessary to examine in detail the histories of the re- 
maining diseases of the chest. Enough has been said to enable the 
reader fully to comprehend the object of the author, and to under- 
stand the mode in which the work has been executed. 
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Art. V.—On the Geology and Mineralogy of Nova Scotia, with an 
Introduction to the study of those Sciences. By ApRaHaM GEsNER, 
Esq, Surgeon. London: Snow. 1837. 


Every accession to the number of facts to which scientific men may 
have recourse for the sake either of fortifying, correcting, or extend- 
ing, prevailing theories, is to be hailed as a public benefit were the 
contribution merely considered in the light of encouraging pursuits 
that tend to elevate the intellect and afford the purest pleasures. 
But when it is borne in mind that to the discoveries of science the 
most useful arts in civilized life are indebted for their fruits and 
their triumphs, many pursuits which may appear to the ignorant 
and unreflecting as visionary and altogether unprofitable, frequently 
are, in reality, the most beneficial that can engage the human race. 
It is in this way that geologists and mineralogists have been amongst 
the greatest benefactors of mankind, the farmer and the miner bei 

of the number that are most immediately benefited by them, an 
thence every member of the community. What, for example, would 
be the condition of the former, if no scientific researches had been 
pursued concerning the soil he cultivates? and if the precious metal, 
without which no plough could be effective, no spade enduring, were 
discoverable merely by chance? With regard to coal, also, which 
of all substances taken from the earth is the most useful, what 
would be the condition of society, if geologists had not arrived at 
such a knowledge of certain fixed laws by which they can tell where 
this precious mineral can never be discovered in any profitable 
quantity ? 

The author of the present volume, who appears to have resided 
in a professional capacity in Nova Scotia for years, must, according 
to the above observations, be regarded as a considerable encourager 
of science and the most useful arts, by the extension of geological 
and mineralogical knowledge which he has here laboured to accom- 
plish ; for, we believe, the province which is the subject of his work 
has never before been so minutely and accurately described in refer- 
ence to the branches under consideration, while he also makes it 
perfectly evident that the parts described are amongst the richest 
in the known world, in as far as mineral substances, both for variety 
and abundance, are concerned. [t certainly appears singular, from 
what we have read, that a province which contains coal, iron, cop- 
per, lead, and all those inferior minerals used in manufactories, 
Should import her metals across the Atlantic. And yet such has 
been the case; not, however, to be continually so, if our author’s 
views are to be adopted. 

His intention has been, according to his own showing, not only 
to supply some of the testimony afforded among the Rocks of Nova 
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Scotia, which support the opinions, and correspond with the disco. 
veries of distinguised naturalists in Europe, but more especially to 
arouse the attention of the inhabitants of the Province, toa due 
estimation of the advantages they possess, and the resources within 
their reach. He has therefore, while using such scientific terms 
and following such a systematic arrangement, as will render his 
facts plain and precise to those learned in the subjects discussed, 
written in a manner that will be easily understood by the general 
reader, to whom the work may be recommended as a good manual. 
He first gives a succinct Introduction to the study of Geology and 
Mineralogy. He next offers his “ Remarks” regarding Nova 
Scotia, under these heads. He confesses, however, that the 
country presents many difficulties to the naturalist, partly because 
immense tracts of it cannot be traversed on account of its dense 
forests and inaccessible mountains. Neither have any excavations 
been made in the Province, except such as are confined to the 
raising of coal. Cultivation and improvements are yet in their 
infancy ; and, indeed, the facilities for obtaining geological informa- 
tion are confined to the shore, and those places “‘ where the removal 
of the earth for making roads, has uncovered the rocks which lie 
beneath.” 

But there are some advantages also offered to the inquirer in the 
same region, which are very clearly stated, and which, to such an 
enthusiast, as our author seems to be in the pursuits in question, in 
a great measure compensate the disadvantages above referred to. 


* Almost surrounded by the sea, Nova Scotia does indeed upon her 
shores, not only offer the most majestic and beautiful scenery, but affords 
an opportunity to any enquirer to examine immense precipices and strata 
of rocks, from which some just inferences may be drawn, in regard to the 
internal formations of the country. But‘in general the shores only give a 
knowledge of the circumference, a short distance from which in some 
places, other kinds of rocks are deposited. And it should be considered, 
that every section of the country upon the border of the sea, is very super- 
ficial, extending only from the soil to the lowest level of the water. Much 
information may however be obtained by examining the banks of rivers, 
deep ravines, and the tops of the highest mountains; although such exa- 
minations are not always attended with safety, and are never made without 
great labour. From these circumstances, it will not be supposed, that a 
perfect geological description of the country can be given, until time and 
cultivation shall have removed the obstacles that now lie in the way. 

‘It should nevertheless be observed, that numerous as the difficulties in 
the prosecution of geological enquiries may appear in Nova Scotia, there 
are some circumstances connected with the rocks themselves, which are 
favourable to their examination, and of much importance in the discovery 
of useful quarries and mines. These favourable circumstances arise from 
the highly inclined, and in some situations the almost vertical position of 
the strata of different classes of rocks. For if the different layers of each 
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class of the secondary rocks had been horizontal, or remained in that posi- 
tion in which it is supposed they were originally deposited, it would have 
been impossible, without making deep excavations, to have arrived at any 
knowledge of the lower classes, now in many places so thrown out of their 
original level, by the elevation of immense ridges, that extensive ranges 
are exposed, and may be examined without the labour of removing even 
the earth from the surface, An instance of this kind is exhibited in the 
clay slate of the Horton Mountains. The slate is an older formation than 
the new Red Sandstone, that would have covered it had it not been turned 
up, so that the sandstone leans against its north side, in contact with its 
strata. 

«« Again, it should be observed, that in consequence of the rapid currents 
upon the coasts of this province, and the exposed situation of the country 
to the sea, added to the advantages gained by the great height the tide 
rises in the Bay of Fundy, an excellent opportunity is afforded the mine- 
ralogist, to obtain those interesting minerals with which the country 
abounds. The effects of a turbulent sea, frost, and the action of the atmo- 
sphere, produce such destructive results upon the solid materials, thrown 
up as barriers against the encroachments of the ocean, that every succeed- 


ing season opens a new field to those interested in the discovery and col- 
lection of minerals.”’ 


In pursuing his inquiries into the formations of Nova Scotia, the 
author divides the province into four distinct Geological Districts ; 
for, speaking generally, he says, that there are lines which separate 
each division with remarkable definiteness. He accordingly treats 
first of what he calls the Primary District, in which the Primary 
rocks are most abundant. The second is the Clay Slate District. 
The third the Red Sandstone District, including the Coal Fields. 
And lastly, the Trap District, the rocks of which rest upon the 
Red Sandstone. It is interesting to hear that these different 
formations of Nova Scotia correspond with those of the United 
States—extending in both countries from north-east to south-west 
—nearly parallel to the Atlantic coast, having the transition and 
secondary rocks placed to the northward and westward of the 
primary formations. But as such notices and particulars as these, 
and the general contents of the volume, cannot prove attractive to 
the majority of our readers, we shall content ourselves, after having 
thus pointed out its scope and subjects, with a few extracts, 
selecting some of those that are the most curious to the multitude. 
We first look into the Primary District. 

“The rocks in the vicinity of the town of Halifax, and the surrounding 
country, are in general Primary. The granite generally appears on the 
summits of the hills, having the clay slate and quartz rock alternating in 
the valleys. ‘The granite of the County of Halifax contains a smaller quan- 
tity of mica than is seen in that rock in other parts of the country. Its 
granular fragments are so intimately united, that they form hard and com- 
pact rock, which is seldom decomposed by the action of the weather, and 
therefore affords no fertility to the soil. Near the town there are two large 
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granitic boulders, so placed as to form rocking stones. They may be 
rolled from side to side on their bases by slight mechanical pressure, and 
form places of resort for the curious. One of these natural curiosities has 
been described by J. Leander Starr, Esq., who, with his usual neatness of 
style, says,—‘ The rock stands upon a broad flat stone, the surface of which 
is quite level with the ground, and it is rocked to and fro by the aid of a 
short wooden lever. Any stick found lying near the spot is picked up for 
that purpose, and it may thus be set in active motion even by a child. 
Although very difficult to climb to its summit, I succeeded in doing so, 
and when my friend plied the lever I sensibly felt its rocking motion as I 
walked about upon its surface. I examined it very minutely, and disco- 
vered the vast body to move upon a pivot of twelve by six inches, situate 
about the centre, and a slight rest at the north end. The quality of the 
rock is granite, but apparently somewhat porous.’ This stone is twenty 
feet long, fourteen feet wide, and nine feet thick. It contains two thousand 
five hundred and twenty solid feet, and will weigh upwards of sixty tons. 
** Pliny says, that ‘ at Harpasa, a town of Asia, there was a rock of such 
a wonderful nature, that if touched with the finger it would shake, but 
could not be moved from its place by the whole force of the body.’ Several 
other rocks of this kind have been mentioned by the ancients. Some have 
supposed that rocking stones, or Logan stones, as they have been called, 
Were monuments erected by the Druids, who pretended that they performed 
miracles by moving them by gentle means. It is not probable, however, 
that those singular rocks in Nova Scotia were thus placed to mislead the 
aborigines of the country, or to deceive the inhabitants of a more enlight- 
ened age. These blocks of granite in Nova Scotia were evidently detached 
and accidentally lodged in their present uneasy situations, by a volcanic 
eruption, or some violent force, which has acted upon all the rocks in their 
neighbourhood, and produced that disturbance now so manifest.” 


Professor Buckland has noticed the irregular blocks of granite in 
Nova Scotia, in vindicating the doctrines of the flood, which, as in 
other parts of our globe, where similar phenomena are discovered, 
show that since they are now lodged upon the soil, they must have 
been transported from primary situations by some propelling force, 
unknown to us, such as an overwhelming deluge. 

In the Clay Slate District, and near to Clements, we are told by 
the author, that there is an immense bed of iron ore at the surface 
of the earth, and situated in a part of the country which at present 
abounds in fuel. The thickness and quality of this bed, he says, 
would supply all the inhabitants of America for ages. What is 
very remarkable, imbedded in the ore and the slate with which it is 
in contact, the remains and impressions of marine animals are 
plentiful. In reference to this fact, the following observations are 
used :— 


“To support the arguments in favour of the aqueous origin of the iron 
ore of the South Mountains, it will be immediately observed, that the 
marine fossil shells contained in it are almost sufficient to demonstrate 
the fact. 
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* From whence came these shells; and by what mighty convulsions 
and changes in this globe have their inmates been deprived of life, and 
incarcerated in hard, compact, and unyielding rocks? By what 
momentous and violent catastrophe have they been forced from the 
bottom of the ocean, (where they were evidently at some former period 
placed,) to the height of several hundred feet above the level of the 
present sea, and even to the tops of the highest mountains? It is not an 
uncommon circumstance in Nova Scotia to see the honest farmer 
ploughing up the ground once inhabited by myriads of living marine 
animals, although he may not consider that he is deriving his support 
from the wreck of a former world. But the laborious researches of the 
Geologist have explained the causes of these phenomena, which in this 
province are so abundantly presented to our notice. 

“It is evident that the slate and ore containing the shells already men- 
tioned, were once at the bottom of an ancient sea, occupied with numerous 
species of radiated, molluscous, and crustaceous animals, which then 
enjoyed a perfect animal existence upon a surface placed in a horizontal 
position. By some mighty revolution the ground occupied by them has 
been uplifted, and their native submarine possessions converted into slate, 
and even iron ore. It has been already observed, that the strata of slate 
are highly inclined, and in many situations almost vertical. Hence it is 
impossible that those animals could have been deposited one upon another, 
or thrown confusedly into an open and perpendicular chasm left void in 
the earth; this would have been contrary to known laws, and is imme- 
diately disproved by the facts observed. If it be true that the primary 
rocks have been thrown upwards by the expansive force of heat, (a fact 
which modern Geologists consider fully established,) is it not probable, that 
the bottom of the sea, with all its corals and shells, then resting upon the 
melted granite, was also thrown upwards, having its strata broken, dis- 
torted, and fixed edgewise, in the manner it is now found. We would 
not enter upon the arguments by which such opinions are established, 
they are however such as explain almost all the phenomena of the slate, 
and its fossil remains. 

* But again it may be observed, that the iron ore of Clements is mag- 
netic. Itis difficult to suppose that the heat, which rendered the bed of 
iron ore capable of this singular influence, was derived from that attending 
the formation of the trap rocks of the North Mountains; an opinion 
which Messrs. Jackson and Alger consider ‘ undeniable.’ Had it been 
received from that source, all the rocks between those mountains and the 
ore would have exhibited the marks of caloric. But such is certainly 
not the fact; and the trap rocks are placed in a situation indicating a date 
much later than even the new red sandstone upon which they rest. If it 
be true that the primary rocks have been formed and elevated by heat, 
there will be no difficulty in accounting for the magnetic properties of the 
ore, as that rock is not far distant from the metallic bed.” 


Every one of the Districts traced by the author ‘seems not only 
to be extremely rich in respect of those mineral productions which 
are turned to practical and economical purposes, but of the most 
Striking and interesting geological phenomena: in this latter view, 
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the Coal Formations appear to have afforded our author the highest 
treat. 

As to the origin of coal, he holds its being chiefly vegetable to 
be put beyond all doubt by the appearances abundantly manifest in 
Nova Scotia, where whole trees frequently present themselves, 
partially converted into the bituminous compound, and still exhi- 
biting the vegetable fibre. While admitting that the operations of 
causes now active on our globe may be sufficient to account for 
collections of lignite, which is so common to all countries, what 
more probable than that many and great changes, and perhaps 
from natural causes, may have occurred before the flood in lakes 
and estuaries which from time to time received layers of vegetable 
matter swept into them! Other materials most likely would 
mingle with the layers of woody matter, which might produce those 
alternations that yet remain. But whatever may have been the 
precise history of the matter, the author of the ‘ Remarks” 
informs us, that perfectly independent coal fields, or distinct coal 
measures, exist in the province of which he writes to a great 
extent, offering a supply of incalculable value; while the vast variety 
and striking character of the organic remains contained in these 
fields, are worthy of the research of a Buckland or a Cuvier. He 
admits, at the same time, that but few of the coal fields in Nova 
Scotia have been scientifically explored. The result of his own 
investigations and labours he, however, publishes, which, limited as 
they must have been compared to the magnitude and importance 
of the subject, are yet highly deserving of the consideration both of 
the economist and the man of science. Here are some of the 
geological features of the district where the coal formation abounds, 
together with some symptoms of a naturalist’s enthusiasm. 


“With much labour has the Cobequid Chain of Mountains been traced 
from one side of the province to the other; and notwithstanding we might 
claim the original discovery of its continuation and boundaries, and were 
the first to mark its outline upon the map of the province, no other name 
than that applied already to one portion of its rugged hills has been 
bestowed ; and until a more appropriate shall be given, we choose to pre- 
serve the ancient designation of the natives, and therefore have called it 
the Cobequid Chain, ‘This chain of mountains seems to preserve an uni- 
form width, which seldom exceeds ten miles. In some places even that 
distance would much more than reach from side to side of its base. Its 
course is nearly east and west, until it reaches Mount Thom, where the 
bifurcation may be observed. 

‘« Eastward of the road between Truro and Tatmagouche, the mountains 
appear to consist chiefly of greywacke and greywacke slate, which are met 
by the coal measures of Pictou on one side, and those of Cumberland on 
the other. On the Cobequid Mountains, as they are called, granite, in 
limited masses, makes its appearance near Mr. Purdy’s farm, and is seen at 
several places along the road. It also forms the top of the ‘ Sugar Loaf,’ 
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in the neighbourhood of West Chester. Westward there are immense 
ridges of porphyry, of several different kinds, some of these are beautiful 
when cut and polished. Appearing only at the summits of the loftiest 
mountains, the granite is confined to narrow limits, and is insufficient to 
render improper the appellation of Primary District to the south side of the 
country. 

‘“‘ Northward of Economy and Parrsborough, the Cobequid Chain consists 
chiefly of greywacke, greywacke slate, and porphyry. 

“Covered with a thick and pathless forest, the mountains defy the 
labours of the geologist, and the minerals they contain are so perfectly 
concealed beneath the rubbish on the surface, that many years will elapse 
before the progress of cultivation will admit of their discovery. Often has 
an attempt been made to examine the rocks at the sources of rivers flowing 
between the oval crests of the hills, and almost as often has disappointment 
followed from rafts of trees and windfalls, which have been plunged from 
the steep sides of the ravines into the narrow channels below. More than 
once has the carriboo been alarmed by our footsteps, and darted away with 
bounding speed. Not so the lazy and sulky bear—he has either stood his 
ground, or carelessly stalked among the underbrush upon the approach of 
a solitary visitor. Notwithstanding the difficulties attending geological 
pursuits in all new countries, the length of the winter season, and the 
violent freshets common in the spring and autumn, several interesting facts 
have been discovered in regard to the Cobequid Chain.” 


But the fossils of Cumberland Coal Basin are particularly calcu- 
lated to attract geologists and awaken their wonder. The following 
are some of the facts collected, as our author states, by himself, 
within the district in question. 


‘“‘ Often have we gazed in astonishment upon the precipices of the Jog- 
gins shore, and beheld the beach on which the broken trunks and limbs 
of ancient trees are scattered in great profusion—the place where the 
delicate herbage of a former world is now transmuted into stone. 

* The Cumberland coal field may justly be called a vast fossil valley, 
where plants from the lowly iris, up to the majestic palm, have been buried 
by some greatfand sudden change on the surface of our planet. The area 
included within the limits of this singular event, is by no means narrow 
or confined to the petrifaction of a few lignites: it reaches at least fifteen 
miles along the shore, and more than twenty into the interior of the coun- 
try. The banks of rivers and creeks, the sides of ravines and cliffs, have 
been examined, and the same fossils are every where exposed, over seve- 
ral miles on the surface: and even among the common rocks of the field, 
the remains and impressions of antediluvian plants are yearly overturned 
by the movements of the plough and hoe. These facts should be remem- 
bered, as they plainly show that no common causes could have produced 
effects so wide in their operations, and powerful in their results. 

“ Between the Bank Quarry and the coal veins, there are sections of 
two large fossil trees, standing perpendicular by the side of the cliff, and 
penetrating the strata in their way upward: but as the precipice is con- 
stantly yielding before the action of the elements, its strata have fallen, 
and in their descent carried downwards large portions of these trees, 
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which may now be seen among the numerous relics of the shore. The 
roots of the largest tree may be observed as they enter the rocks, and a 
sudden swell is spread out at the base, reminding the visitor of the cocoa- 
nut tree of the West Indies. Mr. Brewster, in the Edinburgh Phil. 
Trans. for 1821], has figured a stem with roots, found at Niteshill. Count 
Sternburg has also figured a magnificent specimen of this species of tree, 
which is called Lepiododendron Aculatum: neither of those specimens, 
however, equal these of the South Joggins in their size, for the tree to 
which we now refer, is upwards of three feet and a half in diameter; and 
although only about fifteen feet of its stem remains, it must have been 
more than a hundred feet high. Trunks and branches of other plants 
are abundant; their stems are frequently perpendicular in the rocks, 
except near the coal veins, where they lie parallel to the strata, a fact of 
considerable importance. 

‘‘A few miles southward of the ‘ King’s Vein,’ we discovered an 
immense fossil Lepiododendron Aculatum; the violence of the sea had 
removed the adjacent shale and sandstone, and the majestic plant remains 
erect by the side of a vertical cliff. This tree stands perpendicular, pass- 
ing through and crossing the strata, according to the angle of their dip. 
Its roots are seen branching out, and penetrating the rock beneath. At 
the base it measures two feet eleven inches, and forty feet of its trunk 
were exposed at the time of our last visit to the spot. Sections of a still 
larger growth may be seen along this unfrequented shore, and pieces of 
smaller dimensions may be observed, from fifty to a hundred feet up the 
embankment. 

“ Frequently the bark of these trees is converted into coal, constituting 
the true lignite ; in other instances the bark, with the tree itself, is changed 
into compact sandstone. Great care should be taken in removing pieces of 
the former, as sometimes a whole tree, having its cortical portion carbon- 
ized, will slip through the bark, and come headlong to the beach. In 
this way we were in danger of being killed from the unexpected launch 
of a huge fossil. 

_ « Since a recent visit tothe Joggins, our agent in fossil affairs, a sturd 
miner, has informed us that a portion of the cliff has lately fallen, and 
exposed another tree of great size. But few days have elapsed since we 
found a gigantic plant imbedded in the sandstone at low water mark, 
opposite the Bank Quarry: it had been exposed by blasting the rock for 
grindstones, and the miners suffered some loss and disappointment, in 
consequence of its passage through a profitable layer of stone. At this 
place, a cactus, beautifully figured on the surface, and measuring fifteen 
feet in length, had been broken by the workmen, and rolled off the reef. 
Such are some of the ponderous fossils of this valley, to which months 
might be devoted in collecting and describing the remains of a former 
world, and where more fossils of large dimensions, more perfect in their 
preservation, and interesting in their postures, occur perhaps, than in any 
other part of the world, so far as they have been discovered.” 
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The least scientific of our readers require not to be led to 
engaging trains of reflection and questions for study by such 
phenomena as have now been pointed out. We therefore proceed 
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to extract a notice or two connected with the Trap District, the 
last division under which our author has considered the geological 
characteristics of Nova Scotia. Here, we are told, some of the 
most rare and beautiful crystals are to be found. The amethyst 
found along the shore, is seldom surpassed in beauty. A crystal 
from Blomidon is said to be now in the crown of the King of the 
French. On the south side, for instance, of the largest of what are 
called the Two Islands, where the cliff reaches its greatest altitude, 
we are told a vein of beautiful jasper winds its way through the 
compact rock. A circumstance connected with the finding of this 
precious stone on the border ofa lake fifteen miles distant from 
the Two Islands, where it was impossible that it could ever naturally 
occur, led to a discovery worth being quoted. 

‘* Pursuing our inquiries still farther, we discovered that on the side of 
the lake the aborigines of the country had manufactured their ‘ arrow 
points,’ and the fragments of jasper now found upon the spot had been 
brought from the Islands, and were the discarded splinters from the points 
of their weapons. We have now in our possession perfect spear-shaped 
arrow points, composed of jasper, identical with that in the vein near Swan 
Creek, and others which have been made of pieces of chalcedony from 
Blomidon. The Indians, in these instances, certainly selected the hardest 
of stones for cutting instruments; but by what means they could have 
broken them into such regular lances, it is not easy to determine. There 
are now before us several stone axes which, like the arrow heads, were used 
by the natives of Nova Scotia previous to the introduction of iron and steel 
by the Europeans. These relics illustrate the great advancement of useful 
knowledge, since their proprietors pursued the bounding moose over our 
mountains ; and happy would it have been for our red brethren, if the 
necessary implements of husbandry and the chase had been put into their 
hands unaccompanied with habits and vices, which have so nearly annihi- 
lated their race.” 


At low water, we learn that a visitor may drive his gig to each of 
the Two Islands. The smaller one is by far the most remarkable, 
one of its features being a grotesque opening that runs through it 
a distance of thirty yards, and while under its archway minerals 
are abundant, some of them extremely rich; the passage would 
admit a coach and four. About six miles eastward, the Five 
Islands are stationed, three of them composed of trap. ‘These may 
be visited at low water on horseback, but when the tide is at the 
highest the channel is boisterous and rough ; it is then that the 
islands appear in all their curious and defined forms. Our author 
has some particulars to communicate respecting this group, which, 
though not directly bearing upon his particular researches, must be 
acceptable to every reader. We extract them, and then dismiss 
the volume, satisfied that it will be read extensively both within 
and beyond the colony described, by many attached to very different 
pursuits. 
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“ The largest of the chain is called Moose Island, which probably sup- 
ports an area of one hundred acres: it has recently received an inhabitant, 
@ poor industrious fellow, who is quite safe from the attack of the midnight 
invader, but not so from the humid peltings of the south-east gale. 
A second island is inaccessible on all sides, and rises perpendicularly from 
the sea about two hundred feet. Two others are less elevated and of 
smaller dimensions. ‘The most westerly island consists of several needle- 
shaped spires of greenstone, rising from fifty to a hundred feet. These 
are called the ‘ Pinnacles,’ and greatly embellish the romantic scenery of 
this part of the coast. These islands contain but few minerals. Suchas 
have been discovered are inferior in beauty to those belonging to other 
localities. Our last visit to the Pinnacles was in the season when the 
gulls are hatching their broods. The ferocity of the male birds was 
surprising. Darting with great rapidity at the unexpected intruder, and 
within a few inches of his head, their open beaks were brought together 
with a devouring snap, by no means pleasing to our auricular organs. 
Leaving the subjects of Geology and Mineralogy for a moment, the 
reader it is hoped will pardon a short account of a natural curiosity at 
this place, which is introduced from our manuscript pencilling upon the 
spot, and appeared in the Novascotian in 1834. Thereis at Five Islands, 
in the Township of Parrsborough, a pond between two islands, of consi- 
derable extent. Three of its sides are formed by a small cul-de-sac, 
penetrating the shore; the other sides have evidently been created by the 
violence of the sea, throwing up a barrier of sand in front, so that an 
hour before low tide a perfect basin filled with water, clear as crystal, 
remains. 

«“ Great numbers of fish, of different kinds, have been incarcerated in 
this decoy. While they are in search of food, or depositing their ova, 
the tide leaves them enclosed in the pond, and in water about two feet 
deep. It is curious to observe the inhabitants repairing to the spot at low 
water, with pitchforks and other implements of husbandry; they make a 
deadly charge upon the bewildered prisoners, and a great many cod, 
halibut and pollock are caught without hook or bait. Seven hundred 
codfish were taken at one tide; at the same time a boy threw a barrel of 
herrings out of the pond with his hands. Although this kind of fishing 
might not afford much amusement for the scientific angler, nor furnish 
matter for a treatise on cod fishing, nevertheless the flakes of the inhabit- 
ants of the adjacent village declare that their amusement has not been 
unprofitable.” 








Art. VI.—Edinburgh Portraits, being Original Engravings of about 
Four Hundred Various Personages. By Joun Kay, Caricaturist, 
Engraver, and Miniature Painter. With Biographical Sketches. Part I. 
Edinburgh : Hugh Paton. 

For several centuries London has laboured under one disadvantage 

which cannot yet be charged against the capital of Scotland, 

although it is fast verging to a condition when the same fault may 
there be found ; viz., an overgrown size, so that its countless multi- 
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tudes can have nothing like a familiar acquaintance with the faces 
of one another, much less with the characters and eccentricities of 
every one. At the period when John Kay, caricaturist, engraver, 
and miniature painter, flourished, (he was born in 1742,) Edin- 
burgh offered subjects for his observation and the exercise of his 
humour, to which nothing is equal, even in that city of primitives, 
at the present day. In every village and town of the North at the 
period to which we refer, and in many of them down to a much later 
date, a certain number of originals, in the shape of human character, 
were to be seen or heard of constantly, which the caustic and strong- 
featured wit of the Scotch took continual delight in quoting and 
playing upon. But, we believe, nowhere was ever congregated or 
understood such a variety of these landmarks of society, and of the 
progress or state of civilization, as in Auld eekie, and never did 
any community possess such a faithful and discriminating remem- 
brancer or biographer as John Kay. 

In the course of our sojournings in Edinburgh, it has often struck 
us that Caledonia had reason to be proud of her metropolis, on 
account of its containing, in one quarter or another, genuine repre- 
sentatives of the Scottish nation, whatever quarter of the land might 
be mentioned—whether the heaths and the mountains which the 
kilted sons of freedom trod were understood, or the valleys and the 
undulating territories where the blue-bonnets studied and exercised 
the habits of industry and civilization. Whether dialect, garb, pre- 
judices, or personalities were regarded, this observation held true. 

We are reminded by a contemporary journal, besides, that the 
age and community which Kay has illustrated with remarkable truth 
and force—a force kindred to the strong-featured period he had to 
deal with—stood in the gap where transition could be much more 
definitely and strikingly detected than at any other which precise 
knowledge can now refer to. It was not only an age of transition 
where “‘refinement was struggling to gain the ascendancy in a society 
hitherto compounded of feudal barbarism and rude slovenliness,” 
but when, happily for Scotland and for mankind, some of the most 
illustrious personages flourished in the North to which the finger of 
history can point. The author of Waverley has, in several of his 
works, done justice to fragments and sections of the age we allude 
to; but even he has not brought out more happily the expression 
and intellectuality of the time than our limner has done, and of 
which the specimens before us form a most amusing and instructive 
proof. 

Besides the idiots and the wildly eccentric that may be met with 
in every town, which is not too large for the mind to converse with, 
Edinburgh had at the period which John Kay pitched upon, an 
aristocracy unaffected by those conventional manners of fashion, 
which, at later times, have rounded and polished every one into a 
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regular shape so as to prevent the discovery, to the general on-looker, 
of innate peculiarities or cherished fancies. ‘The supreme judges of 
Scotland had amongst them, for example, previous to the last gene- 
ration, men not only of superior mental powers and acquirements, 
but the bar held out a scope for the indulgence of singularities which 
no other profession furnished ; and it was copiously used. Even at 
this day it is impossible to be for any considerable time in Edin- 
burgh society without finding the dialogue enriched and set off by 
some anecdote or saying of judicial origin. We, ourselves, are old 
enough to have encountered more than one of the worthies referred 
to, and have found advantage in being able to interlard a speech or 
a piece of writing with some of their coinings. How much more 
numerously and richly must such a genius as that possessed by 
John Kay have enjoyed similar opportunities, may be understood 
even by entire strangers to Scotland, from what we are now to sa 
and copy. Nor would it be just to neglect testifying that the ‘“ Bio- 
graphical Sketches” and anecdotes here published, form a suitable 
accompaniment to the “ Portraits ;”’ for they contain a great extent 
and variety of local and provincial information as well as much that 
is curious and antiquarian, the whole conveyed in a manner that 
evinces no small share of acuteness and literary skill. Altogether, 
the records presented in these Portraits and Sketches are the most 
desirable and entertaining that we have ever known to be produced 
in connection with any one community in ancient or modern times. 
Edinburgh, during the latter half of the last century, will, so long 
as the publication before us exists, obtain a superior niche in the 
estimation of the civilized and contemplative world. 

Kay’s Portrait, drawn and engraved by himself in 1786, is the 
first which appears in this earliest Part. It is accompanied by a 
sketch of his life, written by himself, which, it is supposed, was 
intended by him to be prefixed to a collection of his works. He is 
represented in a sitting thoughtful posture, “in an antiquated chair 
(whereby he means to represent his love of antiquities),”—as his 
autobiography states—‘‘ with his favourite cat (the largest it is 
believed in Scotland) sitting upon the back of it; several pictures 
hanging behind; a bust of Homer, with his painting utensils on 
the table before him, a scroll of paper in his hand, and a volume of 
his works upon his knee.”” He was born a few miles distant from 
Edinburgh, gave early proofs of a genius for drawing, ‘ by sketch- 
ing men, horses, cattle, houses, &c., with chalk, charcoal, or pieces 
of burnt wood, for want of pencils and crayons.”’ Was bound appren- 
tice to a barber, and after being a journeyman for several years, 
began business for himself, which he carried on with great success, 
“‘ being employed by a number of the principal nobility and gentry 
in and about Edinburgh,” one of whom, Nisbet of Dirleton, took 
an especial favour for him, having him almost constantly as a com- 
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panion for several years, “‘ by night and by day.” He was twice 
married, and died in 1826, his second wife surviving him nine years. 
‘‘ Towards the close of the last century and the beginning of the 
present,” says a notice of the present work, ‘there was a small 
print shop to be seen in the Parliament House Square (the building 
of which it formed a part was destroyed by the great fire in 1824,) 
usually surrounded by a crowd of gaping idlers. A slender straight 
old man of middle size, dressed in garb of antique cut, of quiet, 
unassuming manners, presided in the interior. The attractions 
which drew together the loiterers on the outside were a number of 
small prints, representing the public characters and oddities of the 
day. This was the shop of John Kay, the caricaturist.” 

Often have we ourselves been of the number of these entertained 
gapers, sometimes at the very moment having an opportunity to 
compare the portraits with the living originals. Kay was, we 
believe, a self-taught artist, improving himself in drawing during 
the leisure times in the course of his regular profession, which he at 
length dropped on finding an unexpected success attend his etchings 
in aquafortis, a branch which he came to practise. In this way he 
formed a collection altogether unique ; for few persons of any noto- 
riety figured in the Scottish capital, for a period of nearly halfa 
century previous to 1817, escaped his powerfully expressed notice, 
and occasionally he indulged himself in caricaturing such local inci- 
dents as might amuse the public. 

None but those of course who have the good fortune to behold 
his portraits, can possibly have an idea of their peculiar style and 
individuality. None but those who have seen the living originals 
can feel how perfectly the humble artist has caught all that was 
characteristic about the persons represented. We shall however, 
by copiously extracting from the biographical sketches that accom- 
pany the engravings, prove to our readers that even although 
nothing else was to be found in the publication, it contains a rich 
fund of local and traditionary information, transmitting more accue 
rately the complexion of the age to which the work belongs, than 
any other sort of history can do; so that when completed (the work 
is to extend to two volumes quarto), it wili be a chronicle of extra- 
ordinary value. 

The plate which immediately follows that of Kay contains the 
portraits of the Daft (crazy) Highland Laird, John Dhu or Dow, 
alias Macdonald, and Jamie Duff, an idiot. The Daft Laird was 


a gentleman by birth, his proper name and title being James 
Robertson, of Kincraigie, in Perthshire. 


‘* He was a determined Jacobite, and had been engaged in the Rebel- 
lion of 1745, for which he was confined in the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, 

‘It was during this incarceration that the Laird exhibited those symp- 
toms of derangement which subsequently caused him to obtain the sobri- 
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quet of the ‘ Daft Highland Laird.’ His lunacy was first indicated by a 
series of splendid entertainments to all those who chose to come, no 
matter who they were. 

“ His insanity and harmlessness having become known to the authorities, 
they discharged him from the jail, from which, however, he was no sooner 
ejected than he was pounced upon by his friends, who having cognosced 
him in the usual manner, his younger brother was, it is understood, 
appointed his curator or guardian. By this prudent measure his property 
was preserved against any attempts which might be made by designing 
persons, and an adequate yearly allowance was provided for his support. 
A moderate income having in this way been secured to the Laird, he was 
enabled to maintain the character of a deranged gentleman with some 
degree of respectability, and he enjoyed, from this time forward, a total 
immunity from all the cares of life. When we say, however, that the 
Laird was freed from all care and anxiety, we hazarded something more 
than the facts warrant. There was one darling wish of his heart that 
clung to him for many a day, which certainly was not very easy to gratify. 
This was his extreme anxiety to be hanged, drawn, and quartered, as a 
rebel partisan of the house of Stuart, and a sworn and deadly foe to the 
reigning dynasty. He was sadly annoyed that nobody would put him in 
jail as a traitor, or attempt to bring him to trial. It would have been a 
partial alleviation of his grief, if he could have got any benevolent person 
to have accused him of treason. It was in vain that he drank healths to 
the Pretender—in vain that he bawled treason in the streets; there was 
not one who would lend a helping-hand to procure him the enjoyment of 
its pains and penalties. 

“The Laird, although he uniformly insisted on being a martyr to the 
cause of the Chevalier, seemed to feel that there was something wanted 
to complete his pretensions to that character—that it was hardly compa- 
tible with the unrestrained liberty he enjoyed, the ease and comfort in 
which he lived, and the total immunity from any kind of suffering which 
was permitted him; and hence his anxiety to bring down upon himself 
the vengeance of the law. 

“ Failing, however, in every attempt to provoke the hostility of Govern- 
ment, and thinking, in his despair of success, that if he could once again 
get within the walls of a jail, it would be at any rate something gained ; 
and that his incarceration might lead to the result he was so desirous of 
obtaining, he fell on the ingenious expedient of running in debt to his 
landlady, whom, by a threat of non-payment, he induced to incarcerate 
him. This delightful consummation accordingly took place, and the 
Laird was made happy by having so far got, as he imagined, on the road 
to martyrdom. 

“It was a very easy matter to get the Laird into jail, but it was by no 
means sO easy a One to get him out again. Indeed, it was found next to 
impossible. No entreaties would prevail upon him to quit it, even after 
the debt for which he was imprisoned was paid. There he insisted on 
remaining until he should be regularly brought to trial for high treason. 
At last a stratagem was resorted to, to induce him to remove. One morn- 
ing two soldiers of the Town-Guard appeared in his apartment in the 
prison, and informed him that they had come to escort him to the Justiciary 
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Court, where the Judges were assembled, and waiting for his presence, 
that they might proceed with his trial for high treason. — 

«“ Overjoyed with the delightful intelligence, the Laird instantly accom- 
panied the soldiers down stairs, when the latter having got him fairly 
outside of the jail, locked the door to prevent his re-entering, and delibe- 
rately walked off, leaving the amazed and disappointed candidate for a 
halter, to reflect on the slippery trick that had just been played him.” 


The Laird’s portrait is remarkably expressive of inoffensiveness 
and good nature, which was really his character. A strong evidence 
of these qualities was his extreme fondness for children. He also 
felt keenly when treated with becoming respect by older persons. 
It may hence be presumed that when not duly honoured he 
understood the slight also. Accordingly from this and other 
causes he entertained dislikes, but his method of exhibiting such 
feelings was harmless though witty. Having abandoned all hope 
of being hanged, he betook himself to the carving in wood, for 
which he had a talent, the heads of the persons who happened to 
have excited his displeasure or satire, and on other occasions the 
images of those for whom he entertained directly opposite féelings ; 
“thus, amongst his collection, were those of the Pretender, and 
several of his most noted adherents.”” In the case of the persons 
whom he chose to ridicule, these little figures were done “ in a style 
of the most ludicrous caricature.” His productions he mounted on 
the end of a staff, which, as he walked along, he held up to view, 
having a new one every day, so that it was a usual thing to ask him, 
‘Wha hae ye up the day, laird?” He was a great artist in tops, tea- 
totums, and such-like goods, which he carried about and distributed 
hberally, as well as a patron of tobacco and snuff, which he was 
equally lavish of. No wonder then that he was a general favourite 
of young and old, or that he attracted the pencil of John Kay. 

John Dhu was one of the Town-Guard, or armed police, 
of whom Walter Scott makes some mention in one of his novels. 
Though a fierce-looking man, and a terror to those who were un- 
ruly, he is said to have been really affectionate and obliging. 

All that we have ever seen or read of Edinburgh goes to prove 
that, as regards idiots, (and what town is there that cannot point out 
some such spectacle ?) nowhere else have there ever been more pic- 
turesque and eccentric specimens; although it is well remarked in 
the Scottish Monthly Magazine’s notice of the present publication, 
the beggars and idiots of the days when Kay flourished had ‘an 
** originality of character and an independence of demeanour, which 
has vanished beneath the influence of mendicity societies.” One of 
the originals referred to was Jamie Duff. 


“‘ He was the child of a poor widow who dwelt in the Cowgate, and was 
chiefly indebted for subsistence to the charity of those who were amused 
by his odd but harmless manners, This poor creature had a passion for 
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attending funerals, and no solemnity of that kind could take place in the 
city without being graced by his presence. He usually took his place in 
front of the saulies or ushers, or, if they were wanting, at the head of the 
ordinary company ; thus forming a kind of practical burlesque upon the 
whole ceremony, the toleration of which it is now difficult to account for. 
To Jamie himself, it must be allowed, it was as serious a matter as to any 
of the parties more immediately concerned. He was most scrupulous 
both as to costume and countenance, never appearing without crape, 
cravat, and weepers, and a look of downcast woe in the highest degree 
edifying. It is true the weepers were but of paper, and the cravat, as well 
as the general attire, in no very fair condition. He had all the merit, 
nevertheless, of good intention, which he displayed more particularly on 
the occurrence of funerals of unusual dignity, by going previously to a 
most respectable hatter, and getting his hat newly tinctured with the dye 
of sorrow, and the crape arranged so as to hang a little lower down his 
back. 

« By keeping a sharp look-out after prospective funerals, Jamie suc- 
ceeded in securing nearly all the enjoyment which the mortality of the 
city was capable of affording. It nevertheless chanced that one of some 
consequence escaped his vigilance. He was standing at the well drawing 
water, when, lo! a funeral procession, and a very stately one, appeared. 
What was to be done? He was wholly unprepared: he had neither 
crape nor weepers, and there was now no time to assume them; and 
moreover, worse than all this, he was encumbered witha pair of ‘ stoups!’ 
It was a trying case; but Jamie’s enthusiasm in the good cause overcome 
all difficulties. He stepped out, took his usual place in advance of the 
company, stoups and all, and, with one of these graceful appendages in 
each hand, moved on as chief usher of the procession. The funeral party 
did not proceed in the direction of any of the usual places of interment. 
It took quite a contrary direction. It left the town: this was odd! It 
held on its way: odder still! Mile after mile passed away, and still there 
was no appearance of a consummation. On and on the procession went, 
but Jamie, however surprised he might be at the unusual circumstance, 
manfully kept his post, and with indefatigable perseverance continued to 
lead on. In short, the procession never halted till it reached the sea-side 
at Queensferry, a distance of about nine miles, where the party composing 
it embarked, coffin and all, leaving the poor fool on the shore, gazing 
after them with a most ludicrous stare of disappointment and amazement. 
Such a thing had never occurred to him before in the whole course of his 
experience, 

 Jamie’s attendance at funerals, however, though unquestionably pro- 
ceeding from a pure and disinterested passion for such ceremonies, was 
also a source of considerable emolument to him, as his spontaneous ser- 
vices were as regularly paid for as those of the hired officials ; a douceur 
of a shilling, or haif-a-crown being generally given on such occasions.” 


Jamie was not only a general appendage at funerals, but he 
assumed a civic dignity, adorning himself with a brass medal and 
chain, in imitation of the gold insignia worn by the city magistrates, 
and hence obtained the title of Bailie, which was cheerfully ac- 
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corded to him by his contemporaries. To his honour it ought also 
to be stated, that he manifested much filial affection, making it a 
rule to consume nothing in the shape of food which he collected, 
till he had carried it home, and this he put into his pocket whether 
it was in the shape of solids or fluids. At one time, however, he is 
said to have conceived an aversion to silver money, and therefore 
his parent employed a boy, who was his nephew “ to accompany 
him in the character of a receiver-general and purse-bearer.” 

There is not an authority belonging to the close of the eighteenth 
century, who, to this day, is more generally quoted than Francis 
M‘Nab, Esq., of M‘Nab. He has been made to father a greater 
number of curious sayings and doings than any eccentric Scotch- 
man, we presume, that can be named. ‘“ As the Laird of M‘Nab 
said” or ‘* did,” is the introduction to innumerable pieces of wit or 
drollery. He was a confirmed bachelor, but still the parent of a 
numerous progeny of sons and daughters. It is reported, that when 
in the course of one of the numerous litigations which troubled him 
on account of his irregularities, the opposite counsel observed that 
it was currently believed that the Laird had no less than twenty- 
seven natural children in the quarter where he lived, the accused 
being in court rose up and said, “it is a pig lee, my lord, I have 
only four-and-twenty.” Kay has represented him in the act of 
reeling along, a little declined from the perpendicular, a condition 
that was not, we believe, extraordinary in his history. 

Andrew Bell, an engraver and a very odd-looking gentleman, 
figures in a plate with several other remarkable personages, one of 
them being Charles Byrne, the Irish giant, who is said to have 
measured eight feet two inches in height, and to have been propor- 
tionally thick. Mr. Bell, with regard to person, rejoiced in an 
enormously large nose ; and while his knees smote one other, his 
feet were at great variance and wide asunder—thus his nether 
branches formed an angle which was far from being a very acute one. 
His example in several respects was worthy of extensive imitation. 


“Mr. Bell. began his professional career in the humble employment of 
engraving letters, names, and crests on gentlemen’s plate, dog’s collars, and 
so forth, but subsequently rose to be the first in his line in Edinburgh. His 
success, however, can scarcely be attributed to any excellence he ever 
attained as an engraver, but rather to the result of a fortunate professional 
speculation in which he engaged. This was the publication of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, of which he was proprietor to the amount of a half; 
and to which he furnished the plates. By one edition of this work he is 
said to have realized twenty thousand pounds. 

‘Mr. Bell did not possess the advantage of a liberal education, but this 
deficiency he in some measure compensated in after life by extensive read- 
ing, and by keeping the society of men of letters, of which aids to intellec- 
tual improvement he made so good a use that he became remarkable for the 
extent of his information, and so agreeable a companion that his company 
was in great request. 
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‘Mr. Bell was a true philosopher: so far from being ashamed of the 


unnecessary liberality of nature in the article of nose, he was in the habit 
of making it the groundwork of an amusing practical joke. 


“ He carried about with him a still larger artificial nose, which, when any 
merry party he happened to be with had got in their cups, he used to slip on, 
unseen, above his own immense proboscis, to the inexpressible horror and 
amazement of those who were not aware of the trick. They had observed 
of course, at the first, that Mr. Bell’s nose was rather a striking feature of 
his face, but they could not conceive how it had so suddenly acquired the 
utterly hideous magnitude which it latterly presented to them. 

«Mr. Bell was also remarkable for the deformity of his legs, upon which, 
however, he was the first person to jest. Once in a large company, when 
some jokes had passed on the subject, he said, pushing out one of them, 
that he would wager there was in the room a leg still more crooked. The 
company denied his assertion and accepted the challenge, whereupon he 
very coolly thrust out his other leg, which was still worse than its neigh- 
bour, and thus gained his bet. 

‘Mr. Bell acknowledged he was but avery indifferent engraver himself, 
yet he reared some first-rate artists in that profession. He died much 


regretted, at his own house in Laurieston Lane, at the advanced age of 
eighty-three, on the 10th of May 1809. 


The only other biographies that we shall at present quote from 
belong to a plate which contains the figures of three‘men. ‘The 
literary works of two of them are known throughout Europe, while 
those of the other are deservedly esteemed, and will continue to be 
so, in his native country ; we refer to Lord Kames and Lord Mon- 
boddo, and to Hugo Arnot, the author of an excellent “ History of 
Edinburgh,” besides other books. These were some of the stars 
which shone most brightly at a time when the capital of Scotland 
contained a galaxy of mental and literary light, and was earning for 
itself a reputation throughont the learned world. The lives of such 
persons as Kames and Monboddo are too well known to require any 
new sketch of them in so far as their public acts and their writings 
are concerned. But the author of the present biographies has been 
at pains to collect many curious notices and anecdotes which, even 
more perfectly than public deeds can do, illustrate the habits and 
peculiar modes of thinking of these and other eminent individuals. 

Lord Kames was a man possessed of a great flow of spirits and 
extremely active. He was also sufficiently eccentric to obtain the 
study and delineation of our artist. The following are some of the 
particulars set before us in a sketch of him. 


‘** Amongst his lordship’s singularities, which were not a few, was an 
unaccountable predilection for a certain word, more remarkable for its 
vigour than its elegance, which he used freely even on the bench, where 
it certainly must have sounded very oddly. This peculiarity is pointed 


out in the amusing poem, entitled the ‘ Court of Session Garland,’ by James 
Boswell— 
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«« Alemoor the judgment as illegal blames— 
“Tis equity, you b—h,” replies my Lord Kames.’ 


« About a week before his death, which was the result of extreme old 
age, feeling his end approaching, he went to the Court of Session, addressed 
all the judges separately, told them he was speedily to depart, and bade 
them a solemn and affectionate farewell. On reaching the door, however, 
he turned round, and, bestowing a last look on his sorrowing brethren, 
made his exit, exclaiming, ‘ Fare ye a’ weel, ye b—ches!’ 

«‘ Not more than four days before his demise, a friend called on his lord- 
ship, and found him, although in a state of great languor and debility, dic- 
tating to an amanuensis. He expressed his surprise at seeing him so 
actively employed. ‘ Ye b—h,’ replied Kames, ‘ would you have me stay 
with my tongue in my mouth till death comes to fetch me?’ A day or 
two after this, he told the celebrated Dr. Cullen that he earnestly wished 
to be away, because he was exceedingly curious to learn the nature and 
manners of another world. He added— Doctor, as I never could be idle 
in this world, I shall willingly perform any task that may be imposed on 
me in the next.’ 

‘“‘ During the latter part of his life, he entertained a dread that he would 
outlive his faculties, and was well pleased to find, from the rapid decay of 
his body, that he would escape this calamity by a speedy dissolution. He 
died, after a short illness, on the 27th of December, 1782, in the 87th year 
of his age.” 


Of Lord Monboddo, the judicial title of James Burnett, an 
amiable man and able lawyer, every one has heard; his opinion re- 
corded in his celebrated work on the “ Origin and Progress of 
Language,” that the ‘‘ human race were originally gifted with 
tails!” being the most usual circumstance by which he is brought 
to mind. He at an early age distinguished himself by his pro- 
ficiency in ancient literature, the study of which, in after life, was 
his ruling passion, to the exclusion of the productions of modern 
talent. We also learn in the pages before us what were some of his 
peculiaries in ordinary life. 


“ Amongst these was his never sitting on the bench with his brethren 
but underneath with the clerks, a proceeding which is said to have been 
owing to the circumstance of their lordships having on one occasion 
decerned against him in a case when he was pursuer for the value of a 
horse, and in which he pleaded his own cause at the bar. Generally 
speaking, he was not inclined to assent to the decisions of his colleagues. 
On the contrary, he was often in the minority, and not unfrequently stood 
alone. He was nevertheless an eminent lawyer, and a most upright 
judge, and had more than once the gratification of having his decision 
confirmed in the House of Peers, when it was directly opposed to the 
unanimous opinion of his brethren. 

“It has been already mentioned that an exclusive admiration of classic 
literature, which extended to every thing connected with it, formed a 
prominent feature in his lordship’s character. ‘This admiration he carried 
so far as to get up suppers in imitation of the ancients, These he called 
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his earned suppers. He gave them once a week, and his guests gene- 
rally were Drs. Black, Hutton, and Hope, and Mr. William Smellie, 


printer, including occasionally the son of the gentleman Jast mentioned, 
the present Mr. Alexander Smellie. 

“His lordship was in the habit for many years, during the vacations, 
of making a journey to London, where he enjoyed the society of some of 
the most eminent men of the period, then residing there, and frequently 
had the honour of personal interviews with the King, who took much 
pleasure in conversing with him. 

“ These journeys his lordship always performed on horseback, as he 
would on no account even enter a carriage, against the use of which he 
had two objections: First, that it was degrading to the dignity of human 
nature to be dragged at the tails of horses, instead of being mounted on 
their backs ; and second, that such effeminate conveyances were not in 
common use amongst the ancients. 

“He continued these annual equestrian journeys to London till he was 
upwards of eighty years of age. On his last visit, which he made on 
purpose to take leave of all his friends in the metropolis, he was seized 
with a severe illness on the road, and would probably have perished on 
the way-side, had he not been overtaken accidentally by his friend Sir 
John Pringle, who prevailed upon him to travel the remainder of the 
stage in one of these vehicles for which he entertained so profound a con- 
tempt. Next day, however, he again mounted his horse, and finally 
arrived in safety and in good spirits at Edinburgh. 

‘* His lordship was very partial to a boiled egg, and often used to say, 
‘Show me any of your French cooks who can make a dish like this.’ ” 


He seems to have been one of those whom Kay had a pleasure in 
delineating, for he appears in the character of Contemplation in 
a distinct plate, such as may be supposed to have been the at- 
titude and appearance when he was employed in the composition 
of his great work. He sits at a table, upon which is seen the 
apparatus necessary to an author. In a corner of the apartment 
hangs a picture, in which his notion about tails is illustrated by 
a group of little fellows adorned with these appendages. 

The portraits of the two judges, of whom we have been hearing, 
contrast strongly with that of Hugo Arnot, whose fellow, in point of 
exterior, probably does not exist. He was of great height, but 
nervous disease and other ailments reduced him almost to a shadow, 
so that he was the subject of many jests and witticisms. As his 
present biographer says, although Hugo was “ the reverse of Fal- 
staff in figure, he resembled that creature of imagination in being 
not only witty himself, but the cause of wit in others.” He was 
bred to the bar, where he would have risen to eminence had not a 
severe asthma unfitted him for public speaking and otherwise 
wasted him. One or two other circumstances concerning him 
wil occupy all the remaining space which we can allot to the pre- 
sent article; but enough has been said and cited to show what is 


the character of the work—a work which, there can be no doubt, 
will obtain a large share of popularity. 
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“In his professional capacity he was guided by a sense of honour, and 
of moral obligation, to which he never scrupled to sacrifice his interests. 
He would take in hand no one cause, of the justice and legality of which 
he was not perfectly satisfied. On one occasion, a case being submitted 
to his consideration, which seemed to him to possess neither of these 
qualifications— Pray,’ said he, witha grave countenance to the intending 
litigant, ‘ what do you suppose me to be ?’—‘ Why,’ answered the latter, 
‘I understand you to be a lawyer.’—‘ I thought, Sir,’ said Arnot, sternly, 
‘you took me for ascoundrel!’ The man withdrew, not a little abashed 
at this plump insinuation of the dishonesty of his intentions. 

“On another occasion, he was waited upon by a lady not remarkable 
either for youth, beauty, or good temper, for advice as to her best method 
of getting rid of the importunities of a rejected admirer, when, after 
telling her story, the following colloquy took place :— 

«“¢ Ye maun ken, Sir,’ said the lady, ‘ that I am a namesake o’ your ain. 
I am the chief o’ the Arnots.’ 

“* Are you by Jing?’ replied Mr. Arnot. 

“* Yes, Sir, 1 am; and ye maun just advise me what I ought to do 
with this impertinent fellow ?” 

“¢ Oh, marry him by all means! It’s the only way to get quit of his 
importunities.’ 

“¢T would see him hanged first!’ replied the lady, with emphatic 
indignation. 

““* Nay, Madam,’ rejoined Mr. Arnot; ‘marry him directly, as I said 
before, and, by the lord Harry, he’ll soon hang himself.” 

‘* The severe asthmatic complaint with which he was afflicted, subjected 
him latterly to much bodily suffering. When in great pain one day from 
difficulty of breathing, he was annoyed by the bawling of a man selling 
sand in the streets. 

“«« The rascal !’ exclaimed the tortured invalid, at once irritated by the 
voice, and envious of the power of lungs which occasioned it, ‘ he spends 
as much breath in a minute as would serve me for a month.’ 

“Mr. Arnot had a habit of ringing his bell with great violence—a habit 
which much annoyed an old maiden-lady who resided in the floor above 
him. The lady complained of this annoyance frequently, and implored 
Mr. Arnot to sound his bell witha more delicate touch; but to no purpose. 
At length, annoyed in turn by her importunities, which he believed to 
proceed from mere querulousness, he gave her to understand, in reply to 
her last message, that he would drop the bell altogether. This he accord- 
ingly did; but in its place substituted a pistol, which he fired off when- 
ever he desired the attendance of his servant, to the great alarm of the 
invalid, who now as earnestly besought the restitution of the bell, as she 
had requested its discontinuance. 

“ Mr. Arnot died on the 20th November 1786, in the 37th year of his 
age, exhibiting, in the closing scene of his life, a remarkable instance of 
the peculiarity of his character, and, it may be added, of his fortitude. 
For several weeks previous to his death, he regularly visited his appointed 
burial-place in South Leith Churchyard, to observe the progress of some 
masons whom he had employed to wall it in, and frequently expressed a 


fear that his death would take place before they should have completed 
the work.” 
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Arr. VII.—Stories of Spanish Life. From the German of Huber. 
Edited by Ligut. Cou. Crawrurp. 2 Vols. London: Colburn. 1837. 


Coronet CrawrurpD, it would appear, has twice visited Spain, and 
finding that Huber’s sketches of life and scenery in that country 
not only accorded with his own experience and observation, and were 
besides, as every reader of the original or the translation will find, 
extremely vivid and truth-looking, he was induced to undertake the 
work which is now before us. ‘The volumes, in fact, contain one of 
the best pictures of one of the most interesting kingdoms in the 
world that we have ever beheld. It is as spirited and stirring as 
any romance can be, and as attractive as imagination can figure. 
But the author not only is lively and sketchy, but his philosophy is 
remarkable for the consistency of its keeping, its depth, and excur- 
siveness. To be sure his subjects are not so numerous or varied as 
some travellers have introduced ; but in every thing which he has 
written, a distinct insight is gained into some portion of Spanish 
character and manners ; all which possesses the excellence of being 
exactly according to the observation and judgment of the author, 
without exhibiting any symptoms ofa striving after exaggerated 
effect, whether good or ill bas to be brought out. 

It is true, the date at which Huber traversed Spain is by-gone, 
for it was between the year 1820,in which Riego proclaimed the 
Constitution of 1812, and the occupation of the country by the 
Duke d’Angouléme and his army in 1823. In no part of Europe, 
however, has there been less change of character and circumstances 
than in Spain during the period in question, and that which has 
since elapsed. The nation was at that time divided as it is now. 
There were timid Moderates or unstable Liberals then as at present, 
as well as brave and adventurous Exaltados. Between the inhabit- 
ants of the towns and the peasantry a marked difference has all 
along existed; and the priests then as now were intriguing and in- 
fluential—active in counsel and in the field in support of Absolutism. 
There was no doubt a want of organisation among the Exaltados, 
and of a definite purpose, which now under Carlos is easily perceived 
and understood ; but in a desultory warfare, energy, enthusiasm, 
and courage, made up in a great measure for unity of plan and 
movements, and seemed fully equal to a Government in which 
eee t incapacity, or tardy diplomacy too frequently was exhi- 
bited. Ifin Spain the position and principles of political parties 
have pretty nearly continued the same, we may be certain that in 
so far as the private manners of the people at large are concerned, 
there is a still more remarkable similarity ; their prejudices, their 
superstitions, their animosities, and their strongly marked virtues 
are little or none at all changed. 
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It is declared that the work before us contains realities, of which 
the author was either an eye-witness, or that the circumstances were 
related to him by those who had a hand in them—the only liberty 
taken being to transpose, arrange, and connect the individual traits 
and isolated pictures, so that they form a loosely connected whole. 
The story and fortunes of a family, belonging to what would in Eng- 
land be said to be respectable among the Yeomen, form the ground- 
work of the book, and with the several members of that family all 
the adventures and incidents are connected more or less. Something 
after the manner of a novel, the conclusion keeps time with the 
tragic issue both of a public and domestic drama ; this form through- 
out having been adopted on account of the impossibility of inserting 
in a strict narrative all those single traits and pictures which pre- 
sented themselves in endless succession to the traveller. Digressions 
become in such a work natural and pleasant enough, though the 
thread by which they are tied to the primary story be but slender ; 
thus, whether it be antiquities or present occurrences—manners or 
scenery, in city or in country, all may be brought in without violence 
or offence. Such is the plan of the performance. 

Then as tothe ground-work story—one of the sons, Antonio, has 
been educated for the church, but its enormous abuses having dis- 
gusted him, he travelled and became more enlightened. He returns 
about the time that proclamation of the Constitution took place, as 
already referred to. He has a cousin, Christoval, who is betrothed 
to Dolores, (Antonio’s sister). This young man has been a contra- 
bandist and ruined by the laws as enforced by the Liberals. He 
therefore buckles on the belt and takes to the mountains, like 
another Rob Roy, but far more Spanish in every way. A number 
of other characters, besides the rest of the family chiefly concerned, 
appear on the stage, the entire work including great diversity of 
impressive scenes and incidents, so perfectly characteristic of Spain, 
that there is no mistaking them even by the reader least versant in 
Spanish history. 

The work is divided into three parts—the first consisting of an 
historical introduction by Col. Crawfurd, which, to those who have 
paid little attention to the affairs of Spain, will be useful, although 
to better informed persons it must be superfluous, Then comes an 
Essay on the Social life of the Spaniards by Huber, which displays 
no small share of analytical discrimination, as well as picturesque 
drawing, evidently, however, from the life. Sometimes the love of 
subtlety and a tendency to adhere to German metaphysics are too 
apparent, as the heavier portions of the performance will correctly 
point out to those who have no taste for vain philosophy. The 
third part consists of the Story to which reference has been made ; 


aa both parts we proceed to copy some passages, chiefly from the 
ast. 
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The absence of constraint which is witnessed in Spanish society is 
vividly described by Huber. [n speaking of their Tertullas, which 
answer in a general way to the conversaziones of the Italians, he 
says, that “whoever is introduced into a house is seldom or ever 
(never ?) again formally invited; leave only is given him by the 
general impression, ‘ this house is yours,’ to come again as often as 
he likes, but with the understanding that neither he nor its inhabit- 
ants are to impose the slightest restraint upon each other.” In 
general, it would appear, that the fundamental principle of this social 
species of intercourse is, that the ordinary household affairs are not 
to be in any way disturbed by it. There is not even any expenses 
connected with it, since usually nothing is presented to the guest 
beyond a glass of water or a cup of chocolate. There is no formality 
of dress required, nor a necessity of changing that which has been 
worn all day during usual occupations. In short, the character of 
social life in Spain is said to be best described by an expression 
which cannot be literally translated, ‘“‘ because the thing itself is not 
known in other countries, ‘ Aqui hay franqueza.’”’ 

As to the question which may be asked—what pleasure or profit 
can arise from such assemblies in a country where so little knowledge 
exists, and where the intellectual condition of the people is so 
limited, as more enlightened nations are inclined to think Spaniards 
to be, Huber gives an answer, which, with its preface, we quote. 


«My intention is here to try the weak sides of that which we praise in 
other countries, as education, and to examine to what degree this educa- 
tion, this repletion of impressions and images, which flow almost entirely 
from bvoks, and seldom from the external life to the internal, enriches 
and strengthens the mind, or blunts and enervates it, and how far social 
life, to keep to that point, gains or loses by it. 

‘IT wish only to explain the grounds of the reproach which people apply 
to the Spaniards. I lav it down as a thing proved by experience, that a 
foreigner who brings with him a healthy, open mind—as it were an unde- 
praved intellectual stomach—-will in a very short time take a permanent 
liking to the social life and conversation of the Spaniards; in a word to 
the tertulla. 

“The causes which produce this pleasure are easy to discover. The 
Spaniards, however confined the circle of their ideas and knowledge may 
be, bring to any conversation on the subjects which lie within this circle 
a certain earnestness and well-intentioned zeal, which is necessarily the 
soul of conversation. They bring, on the other hand, a hearty, open 
feeling for a jest; a free understanding of the maxims, ‘ give and take;’ 
and, generally, a natural wit and a lusty humour, which over-refinement 
excludes. ‘The Spanish language itself is the only one, except the Eng- 
lish, which contains humour in copious streams. Moreover, the Spaniard 
generally brings to social intercourse a capacity for all that is beautiful 
and noble, a very just if not a very supple understanding, a lively imagi- 
nation, and efficient practical sense in his circle of wants and wishes; 
frequently an ardent desire of knowledge, which, however, only yields to 
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conviction, and which prefers the living word to the letter; lastly, and 
what is most to be remarked, a natural address and a dignity of behaviour, 
which excludes vulgarity, and great facility of expression in a language 
whose force and richness he alone can rightly estimate who has heard it 
in the country itself. The thing might perhaps be said in two words— 
the Spaniards are less b/asés than we civilized and more highly-educated 
people; and they are less ‘ sophisticate,’ as Shakspeare somewhere says.” 


It may hence be learned that the author’s estimate of the Spanish 
people is far more favourable than that which is entertained by 
many who have not enjoyed the same opportunities for forming a 
discriminating judgment. Let it also be borne in mind that Huber 
carried to Spain a mind highly trained for such investigations as he 
there pursued, not forgetting, however, the tinge of German idealism 
which he could not be expected to leave entirely behind. At the 
same time it must be said, that when he comes to delineate indivi- 
dual characters, or to represent scenes actually witnessed, the 
vices and crimes of the people and the degraded condition of the 
country, in consequence of its protracted turbulence, are not glossed 
over or spared, while the chivalrous virtues and the beauty of 
peaceful domestic life are not exaggerated. But the result of the 
whole, is to induce palliation even for the atrocities which disfigure 
and disgrace the nation, inasmuch as the actors in the horrible 
transactions alluded to, seem to be what circumstances could hardly 
fail to make them. 

Having seen part of what Huber says of social life in Spain, and 
how he contrasts its people and those of more favoured lands, let us 
observe what he has to say of the bearing of an Englishman as 
witnessed towards an educated Spaniard. 

“ Antonio found also another companion, whose broken French and 
still more broken Castilian, but above all, his whole appearance and 
manner, declared him to be an Englishman. ‘This person was dressed 
with the greatest elegance, in wide plaited pantaloons and coat of the 
newest London fashion, a high stiff neckcloth, and a small hat with the 
narrowest possible brim. 

‘He seemed at first disposed to treat his clerical travelling companion 
with all the arrogance of English enlightenment; but when Antonio 
kindly offered his services, on seeing his fruitless endeavours to make 
himself understood by the Corsario, it turned out that Antonio was one 
of the so-called enlightened liberal clergy, and that he spoke French, and 
even some English, the Englishman fell immediately into the other 
extreme, overwhelmed him with questions, with philosophical and econo- 
mical treatises upon Spain, and how every thing there ought to be diffe- 
rently arranged. All this, uttered about a country which the speaker 
had entered for the first time three days before, and in the language of 
which he could scarcely speak three words correctly, so thoroughly satiated, 
and even disgusted Antonio with his own favourite subject, that, without 
remarking it himself, he gradually became a zealous defender of that 
which his companion and himself frequently were pleased to call Spanish 
barbarism. 
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“ At the same time, with all this, it annoyed him nota little that the 
Englishman always observed him with a kind of condescending curiosity. 
An enlightened and well-informed Catholic priest was a kind of dusus 
nature in his eyes, and the heat alone prevented his immediately laying 
hold of his journal and noting down his observations. All the facts which 
Antonio opposed to his English and Protestant prejudices about Spain, 
could not shake him one moment in his conclusions, and in the triumphant 
wisdom of his civilization; and it was only the increasing heat of the 
day which procured any repose for his harassed antagonist.” 


Of the graphic manner in which Huber sketches cities, private 
scenes, and social life as beheld in Spain, we shall present some 
specimens, without confining ourselves to their regular sequence in 
the course of these “ Stories.” Of the land approach to Cadiz 
there occurs a spirited descriptive picture. According to Huber the 
subject which this city offers to the eye of the painter is so impres- 
sive as to be ineffaceable on the imagination, at the same time it 
has a very peculiar character, inasmuch as it is completely wanting 
in shade, and mild tones, till from the abundance of light the whole 
becomes painful to the eye—* the azure blue sky—the dark blue 
sea, reflecting the beams of the sun with thousand-fold brilliancy.” 
He also says that— 


“ The snow-white dazzling walls, and flat roofs of Cadiz, which emerges 
like a gem from the blue flood ; the bald and mostly white downs round 
the bay ; the white buildings of Puerto de Santa Maria, Puerto Real, La 
Carraca,San Fernando, and other places, scattered along the shore like 
glittering vases ;—the white sails of the innumerable vessels of every form 
and size, which cut the blue mirror in all directions; and this almost 
without a tree, except some palms scattered along the coast, with a fore- 
ground of the gigantic alue and the cactus ;—all this without any other 
colour or shade of colour; yet brilliant blue and dazzling white make an 
almost stupifying impression ; and, whoever has once stood on this spot 
would never forget it, even if it had not been the place where Riego began 
his career, which he was at last to end, like that of the noble Padilla 
before him, upon the scaffold,” 

“There is, perhaps, no town, which has such a continual holiday 
appearance as Cadiz. This arises partly, from the circumstance of the 
streets cutting each other at right angles; from the height of the houses, 
being in proportions the most agreeable to the breadth of the street, and 
their structure and size being almost uniform throughout; from the 
streets being carefully paved; and also from quite a Dutch degree of 
cleanliness prevailing both inside and outside the houses, which, however, 
is more the climate and situation than of any particular care. 

* But this holiday impression which Cadiz produces, arises still more 
from the incredible fulness of light, which the imagination cannot recon- 
cile with the usual every-day life, especially of a commercial town. It 
appears to a stranger, especially to the northern one, as if he were living 
in one of the palaces of sapphires and brilliants, such as are described to 
us in eastern fairy tales. Whereever the eye turns, it meets with nothing 
but the beaming blue sky, the blue sea, or dazzling white walls. So that 
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it becomes, as it were, intoxicated with excess of light. Life also, in 
Cadiz, has a permanent appearance of festivity, and one often asks oneself 
where the trade and traffic are really carried on ; for wherever one looks, 
it appears as if people were only enjoying here what they had acquired in 
other places. In Cadiz, all the spirit of the life of an Andalusian seems 
to be united as in a focus. The impression of the whole is at first stupi- 
fying, then painful—the eye pines for green—the body for shade—the 
mind for rest; and Cadiz soon appears like an enchanted vessel in the 
middle of the sea, from which one is heartily glad to set foot on the broad 
green land again.” 


Of a less dazzling and quieter scene we must introduce a picture. 
It is of a way-side inn, La Venta de Cardenas, which stands at 
the entrance of the well-known pass through which the high road 
leads from Castile to Andalusia. Before the Venta the naked 
reddish plain of La Mancha extends, and “ on the side of the house 
is a thicket of almond trees and roses; and a small garden run to 
waste, containing some vegetables, cucumbers, and melons, which, 
with their luxuriant tendrils and leaves, almost conceal the nearest 
trees, and bend towards the earth with the weight of their fruits.” 
Some other general particulars are mentioned to fill up the outline 
of the Venta, both exteriorly and interiorly ; and the arrival to the 
place in May 1822, of a train of heavily laden mules with their 
drivers and other travellers. We quote what follows connected 
with the scene and the date. 


‘‘ A more detailed description of the inside of the Venta de Cardenas 
may give the reader a picture of the best class of Spanish Ventas, which 
sometimes are built at considerable expense, and belong to a munificent 
foundation, or to some grand senor, whose coat of arms is generally dis- 
played over the door. The resemblance of such Ventas to the Caravan- 
serais of the East is striking. ‘The whole forms only one room, a spacious 
hall, the ceiling of which is formed by the roof of the house itself, with its 
rafters supported by three rows of strong square stone pillars. Even by 
day, this extensive space only receives, through a few small apertures in 
the side walls, and through the windows in the roof, a scanty light, to 
which the eye must first accustom itself before it can recognise objects and 
comprehend them. In this hall there is room for men, cattle, and cargoes; 
and it may, on many occasions, have given shelter to full a hundred men, 
and two or three hundred mules, without their incommoding or disturbing 
each other. Immediately round the gate stood several loaded carriers’ 
carts and four-wheeled waggons, called ‘ galeras.” The mules were tied 
up along the wall on either side, and were only perceived by their stamping 
and snorting. Around some of the pillars were heaped up the chests, 
sacks, and bales of different caravans, which had taken up their night’s 
quarters in the Venta, while opposite to the gate, at the farther end of the 
hall, blazed a cheering fire. The smoke found its way partly through the 
windows in the roof, and partly rose up like a light cloud under the rafters. 
The only separate space was a partition on the side of the fire-place, des- 
tined for the Ventero and his family, and for keeping the necessary kitchen 
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utensils, forming as it were a small house within the house. Against one 
wall of this partition were ranged full a dozen vessels of red clay, of the 
height of a man, and proportionate breadth, which contained the necessary 
water for the cattle, while a great number of smaller vessels of a neat form 
stood upon a plank, within reach of the travellers, whenever they desired to 
drink. Between the rafters of the roof were some garrets, which seemed 
to cling there like swallows’ nests. 

‘* Round about the fire, and in its vicinity, a great number of men had 
collected together in separate groups: some occupied with preparing their 
night’s quarters, or their food, while others sat on little stools round small 
low tables, (reminding one of Eastern customs,) and consumed their frugal 
supper. 

O At the fire was the Patrona, an elderly but hale woman, busy with 
some maids, in getting ready all sorts of food, which stood around or hung 
over the fire in several dishes and pots—and the guests carefully made room 
for the sharp and zealous mistress of the house. A priest, in the dress of 
the order of Dominicans, seated in a wooden arm-chair, had taken posses- 
sion of the best place by the fire. He was a corpulent personage, with 
fiery eyes, a cunning look, a high forehead, and a mouth which expressed 
severity and imperiousness. Near him sat the Ventero, not seeming to 
trouble himself about any of his other guests. He was a character such as 
Cervantes alone can paint, and which is perhaps only to be met with in 
Spain. 

- The travellers last arrived also went up to the fire, and greeted the 
company with an ‘Ave Maria Purisima!—good evening, Caballeros, may 
your supper do you good.’ This greeting was returned by the muleteers, 
carriers, and peasants, with that grave politeness which distinguishes, and 
so greatly facilitates the intercourse, of all classes in Spain. 

« Those sitting nearest invited the new comers to partake of their supper, 
with the words, ‘ Do you please to sup with us, gentlemen?’ for in Spain 
the Arab custom still prevails, that no one eats or drinks without having 
first invited his neighbours, and even passers-by to partake of the meal.” 


A sketch of Antonio’s paternal house, and his reception after his 
return from travel, would be still more striking ; but it is too long 
for our insertion. One paragraph, however, will afford some 
evidence of the value of the whole. 


‘«« Antonio hastened to meet his mother, who recognised him immediately, 
and fell speechless and sobbing upon his neck. She only relaxed her 
embrace in order to consider him with the careful look of motherly love, 
and again to press him in her arms, till Dolores, who had greeted her 
father with a timid kiss of the hand, at last claimed her share also of motherly 
affection, and Antonio could turn to his father, who shook him cordially by 
the hand without any particular emotion, but with a hearty ‘ Welcome, 
Antonio, welcome home.’ After the first storm of joy and emotion of 
questioning and answering was past, the father reminded them that it was 
time for the evening meal. A plank was now laid upon two low blocks, 
which formed together a long low table in the middle of the court, and 
this was covered with a coarse but clean cloth. A few common earthen- 
ware dishes full of gazpacho were then brought, and all the inhabitants of 
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the house seated themselves on low stools round the table, the servants and 
the maid at the lower end, at the upper end Father Hilario, who was 
always a welcome guest, next to him old Lara and his wife, and beside the 
latter Antonio, to whom Dolores had been obliged to yield her place. The 
wooden spoons which drew from all sides upon the dishes soon emptied 
them, and olives, together with snow-white bread, concluded the frugal 
repast. Some glass jugs of wine, however, were not wanting, from which 
the men poured the wine down their throats, holding them with a skilful 
hand high above their heads.” 


We now quote part of some of the scenes closely connected with 
the destinies of Antonio’s family. The first is an account of a 
terrific combat, in which Christoval, Antonio’s cousin, enacts a 
principal part. He is in all its prominent parts an admirable 
representative of the Spanish character; for though he can doa 
deed such as is now to be detailed, he is pious, in the Spanish 
sense of the word, faithful, and affectionate; capable indeed of 
cherishing the most romantic feelings. Then mark the confiding, 
simple, even childish love of Dolores. The tragedy occurs at a 
booth in a fair, where there has just been a difference between two 
parties. 


“Suddenly, a deep voice from the crowd which surrounded him cried, 
‘ Down with the Constitution! tothe seventh hell with Riego!’ And, at 
the same time, a man stepped forward, wrapped up in his mantle, and his 
large hat pulled deep over his face. The officer, uncertain what he was 
to think of this unexpected opponent, cried, ‘Who are you? What do 
you want? In the name of the King and Constitution deliver yourself 
prisoner.’ 

“ At the first word of the disguised man Dolores was on the point of 
springing to him, with the words, ‘ Jesus Maria! it is Christoval!’ But 
her brother, and the young gipsy girl, who had joined her in the mean- 
time, held her back. Christoval himself, throwing hastily his hat on the 
ground, and swinging back his cloak, which he at the same time twisted 
round his arm, stood in a moment with a drawn knife in his hand ready 
for the conflict. Remarking the movement of Dolores, he called to her, 
‘ For the love of God, girl, keep back! Esteban, hold her back!’ Then 
looking round, ‘ And you, Caballeros, keep quiet! I have an account to 
settle with the young gentleman there. You do not know me, sir, you 
say,’ he continued, as he turned towards the officer, ‘ but I know you— 
you are one who has ruined me. Recollect the Venta de Gualdiaro. You 
are the murderer of the brave Pedro Gomez. His blood still sticks to 
your sabre, and blood will have blood ! 

“With these words Christoval pressed in upon his adversary. The 
latter could not conceal from himself the danger of his situation. All 
round him he saw, by the uncertain light of torches, either curious or 
indifferent countenances, whilst single Embozados darted gloomy and 
unfriendly glances at him. He knew very well that he was hated by the 
lower classes of the people in the neighbourhood, and by the Serviles, on 
account of the zeal with which he had distinguished himself in the pursuit 
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of robbers, contrabandists, and people of that description. He hesitated, 
then, a short time, whether he should engage in a duel with such an 
enemy, or should call in the arm of the law to his assistance; but the 
desire of adventure, natural to so young a man, rose within him, and he 
was ashamed, when opposed only to a single adversary, to have the 
appearance of calling for help. + * ° 

“ The extraordinary combat had, in the meantime, begun. Not unac- 
quainted with the fearful weapon of his antagonist, and with the only 
means of escaping it, the officer stood in a calm attitude on his ground, 
with his right arm drawn back, ready either to cut or thrust. He knew 
he was lost, without hope of escape, if he did not lay his antagonist low 
at the first stroke, and he followed his movements with eyes and body in 
high-wrought attention. Christoval, in the meantime, bent forward, in 
an almost cowering positicn, behind his cloak, which was stretched out 
far before him on his left arm, while in his right hand he held his long 
knife, the blade of which, of two fingers’ breadth, diminished gradually to 
a fine point, and was hollowed out below for the convenience of thrusting. 
In this attitude he slid round his adversary, in circles gradually smaller, 
watching, with glowing eyes, his every motion. It was evident that the 
latter was gradually losing his patience, while his fiery courage excited 
him to make a speedy end of the affair. 

“* He is lost !’? quietly remarked an old bull-fighter who stood amongst 
the crowd, and observed the fight with the eye of a connoisseur. 

‘“‘ The cloak now seemed to slip from Christoval’s left arm, and whilst 
he endeavoured to gather it up again, he exposed himself, in some degree, 
to his adversary, who, thinking the right moment had arrived, rushed 
forward, and aimed a powerful blow at his adversary’s head, but sank at 
the same moment to the ground, with a faint cry. The apparent slipping 
off of the cloak was only a feint of Christoval’s, by which he might mis- 
lead his adversary into some imprudent movement. Receiving the blow 
on his cloak, he sprang forward at the same moment, with the quickness 
of lightning, on his adversary, like the tiger on his prey, and thrust the 
knife from below, under the ribs, into his left side; and such was the 
force of the blow, together with that of the spring, that he tore the unhappy 
man’s body open, completely across, so that the trunk only hung to the 
under body by the bones of the spine, while the numerous layers of his 
thick woollen cloak had defended Christoval from every injury. 

‘*** God be merciful to his poor soul!’ said he, with an agitation which 
he with difficulty suppressed, while the persons around, keeping silence 
for a moment, gazed on the terrific wound. 

“© * Well struck, Christoval!’ cried Esteban at last, giving his hand to 
his cousin; ‘ but now away, I hear the Round. My horse is standing 
yonder: give Dolores a kiss, and away |’ ” 


There can be no doubt, that even the tender Dolorés would have 
willingly kissed the murderer, while his blade was reeking with new 
shed blood. It is even stated by the author, that the “ gay pro- 
ceedings on the place were only interrupted for a short time by this 
event, and the night was enlivened by sounds of music and the 
dance till the break of morning.” 
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At the risk of considerably exceeding our limits, we shall extract 
a dialogue between Dolores and a sort of wild gipsy girl, which 
takes place at the Alhambra a considerable time after the combat 
above detailed. ‘The said girl was present during its occurrence, 
and encouraged poor Dolores while it lasted. Esteban is one of 
the brothers of Dolores. The dialogue now to be quoted, we 
believe, is as true toSpanish life and feeling as any thing in Huber’s 
work. 


“ Dolores thought she knew the voice that sang this wild strain, and 
soon she beheld her friend Paquita, who now, as formerly at the fair of 
Mairena, made it her especial business to plague her numerous admirers. 
Dolores noddgd, and waved to her with her fan as she passed ; and scarcely 
had Paquita caught sight of her when she sprung up, and, breaking the 
circle of her adorers, with the quickness of lighting she was at Dolores’ 
side, overwhelming her with kisses and caresses. 

« «Saint John bless your eyes, my life! 1 am mad with joy at seeing 
you at last again, my pink! Where have you been so long then ?’ 

* Dolores answered herquestions in a few words ; and Paquita continued 
without listening much to what she said— 

“© * Well, are you also going to bathe in the Genil this blessed night of 
St. John, to become as white as the snow of the Sierra Nevada, my 
queen? Do not do it,’ she added, in a lower voice, to Dolores; ‘ it is not 
at all necessary for you, Morenita. Just as you are you please me best, 
and somebody else too ;—you need not blush, my treasure,—Christoval is 
the bravest youth in Andalusia, and the handsomest,—after Esteban, of 
course. But, seriously,’ continued the chatterer, growing all at once 
very grave, ‘have you anything to send to Christoval, Senitora? I go 
away to-morrow to the mountains.’ 

“ «You, Paquita, into the mountains? what can make you think of 
such a thing?’ cried Dolores, surprised. 

“ ¢ Yes, yes,’ answered the gipsy, looking round anxiously; ‘ but speak 
low—Esteban has given me permission. At first he would not hear of 
it. He swore, and scolded, and implored, God knows what about. I 
would have thrown myself into the water if he had not allowed it. He 
loves me a little, it is true; but he said I should be in his way, and not be 
able to bear the life in the mountains, for it is rather sharp work there at 
present. But he does not know Paquita.’ 

“ «But, in God’s name, what will you do in the mountains, girl?’ cried 
Dolores again. 

*« * Softly, softly,’ continued Paquita again; ‘if my father finds it out I 
am lost. He has promised me to the matador Romero, as his wife, and 
has cursed me if ever I seek to see Esteban again; and he has sworn to 
stab Esteban wherever he may find him. Ah, Dios! Senitora, I have 
been very unhappy about it—but now all is well again—for I shall see 
my Esteban to-morrow, and remain with him. Christoval is also with 
him, and greets you—ah! he is indeed in love with you, my rose.’ 

‘“** Could not I go with you?’ interrupted Dolores, timidly. 

‘“** God forbid! it would not do for you, Senitora,’ continued Paquita. 
‘ No, no, you are too delicate for that. But only be quiet, child; every- 
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thing will yet be right, and, before half a year is over, Christoval will be 
our husband, and will laugh at the Milicianos. I dare not tell you all I 
row, Tell me what I shall say to him from you—but, quick !’ 
« ¢ T'ell him—tell him—’ stammered Dolores, embarrassed. 
“ ¢]T know already, child, and will execute all. I'll tell him you do not 
care for any of the fine young gentlemen. Is it not true, Dolores? Now, 
farewell, angel.’ ”’ 


Can our readers longer hesitate as to the fidelity and force with 
which Huber has drawn his pictures? But two passages more will 
enhance the favourable opinion that must have already been formed 
of the work, and convince every one who is in any measure 
acquainted with Spanish story, that these volumes have not been 
equalled by any that have lately been published for the purpose of 
illustrating the land and people in question, whether in country 
or town—in peace, or amid civil broils and political warfare. 

Here is a part of a scene that leads to a closing catastrophe. 


“ The entrance-wicket of the great gate, which the porter had opened 
to Dolores as an acquaintance of the house, was again closed, and Antonio 
found himself with his sister in the dark ante-court, or zaguan of the 
convent, which only received light through a smal! strongly-barred win- 
dow, looking upon the street. The space was filled with people; but it 
was only after the eye had gradually accustomed itself to the scanty light, 
that it could distinguish objects. 

‘«‘A party of soldiers, whose whole appearance, their sunburnt counte- 
nances perspiring with the heat, their blood-shot eyes, and torn uniforms 
covered with dust, indicated a long and difficult march, stood leaning on 
their arms, which seemed scarcely to sustain them. Their gloomy looks 
and angry mien, and the muttered curses with which they sometimes struck 
the butts of their firelocks clattering against the pavement, expressed the 
impatience with which they waited to be relieved after their troublesome 
duty. Behind them, along the wall, the prisoneis, who were about 
twelve in number, had lain themselves down, enjoying the rest of which 
their guards were stilldeprived. Some very young men, as if completely 
exhausted, lay stretched out upon the pavement; others cowered against 
the wall, half concealed in torn cloaks or woollen blankets. Their eyes 
glowed wildly from the dim obscurity, and their features expressed obsti- 
nate defiance. Without uttering a complaint or deigning a movement, 
they seemed ready to pierce their guards and vanquishers with their 
glances alone. 

“The aspect of some women who had followed these unhappy men was 
heart-rending. ‘Two of them had pressed themselves against the narrow 
grated window, and begged the assembled crowd, by all the saints, to give 
them food and drink ; whilst some compassionate people without endea- 
voured in vain to thrust something to them through the closely-barred 
aperture. On a stone post against the wall, sat a young woman with torn 
and bloody feet ; and the child in her arms sought in vain its accustomed 
nourishment at her feverish breast, whilst the mother watched its move- 
ments in mute affliction. 

‘* Amongst the prisoners, who for the most part wore the dress of the 
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poorer country-people of the mountains, were two who were distinguished 
by the remains of richer clothing. One’of them lay with his hands bound 
along the wall against which he endeavoured to hide his face. The other 
sat upon a great stone which lay there, and seemed to keep himself 
upright with difficulty. His eyes were closed, and a bloody cloth was 
bound round his head, which was thrown back, and reclined against the 
wall. A young woman kneeled before him, and hid her countenance in 
her lap, while she grasped one of his hands with hers.” 


It would be as unjust to the reader as to the author to disclose 
the turns in the family story which constitute the framework and 
the pegs for the entire structure of the work ; but every one must 
desire to have a last though abrupt glimpse of the unhappy Dolores 
and her lover. We premise that she has been severely wounded, 
and has had her shoulder shattered when endeavouring to save 
him. 

« At this moment the wounded girl came to herself. She opened her 
-arge eyes, and gazed around with a painful smile. ‘ Christoval!’ she 
said, at length, with a faint voice; and Christoval knelt at her feet, clasp. 
ing her knees with his arms, while his head rested against the stone bench 
on which she lay. He spoke nota word, and seemed motionless; but 
how deeply he felt, was shown by the trembling of his whole frame. 
Dolores laid her hand upon his head ; and then recognising the ecclesias- 
tic, she said ‘ Praised be the virgin of many sorrows, Father Hilario, for 
having conducted you here. Now I shall die willingly. Pray with me, 
father, and give me absolution.” Then turning to her brother, she con- 
tinued with a still fainter voice, ‘ Farewell, Antonio. I will pray for 
you. Console our father and mother.’ Perceiving Rojas, she bowed 
kindly to him, and then again looked at the ecclesiastic, as if beseeching 
something of him. The old man understood her wish, and making an 
effort to master his sorrow, in order to perform the duties of his holy 
office, he knelt beside the dying girl, and began, with a loud voice, to 
recite the usual prayers. 

‘“ Dolores endeavoured to clasp her hands in prayer, but her shattered 
Jeft arm refused her this service, and she dropt it with acry of pain. 
Christoval made a convulsive movement, as if he were going to spring 
up, but Dolores retaining him in his place, closed her eyes and was seen 
to move her lips in prayer, though not a sound was audible. Most of the 
bystanders knelt with uncovered heads in mute devotion, while the sol- 
diers, leaning on their arms, looked on with grave, yet not unmoved coun- 
tenances. The priest had finished his prayer, and held the crucifix out to 
the dying girl, who pressed it with vehemence against her lips. He then 
proceeded to give her absolution, but his voice failed him, and he turned 
away and sobbed aloud. Dolores once more opened her eyes, and mur- 
mured softly, ‘ Christoval !’—a slight quivering announced that her suffer- 
ings were over—a smile of pain rested on her mouth, and her cheeks, just 
before covered with the paleness of death, shone again in rosy brilliancy. 

“‘ Deep silence reigned for a moment amongst the assembled crowd of 
people, interrupted only by the sobs of the women. All the violent and 
jarring passions which had been excited a few moments before, had yielded 
to the softer emotions of pity and devotion. 
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«All at once, warlike music resounded from afar. It was the well- 
known hymn of Riego. Then came the close and quick step of regular 
troops, and immediately after a strong column of infantry marched across 
the market-place with the cry, ‘ Long live the Constitution! Long live 
Riégo !’ 

The commander, surrounded by several officers, rode directly towards 
the extraordinary group which we have described, and when he saw the 
bloody victim lying before him, he remained contemplating her for a 
moment, with mute emotion and admiration. It was Riego himself, 
Antonio, who at an earlier period had known him and most of his com- 

ions, could not help, in spite of his grief, remarking the change which 
had taken place in him. Riego had grown, in appearance, several years 
older within the last six months. His hair had become grey, and the air 
of mildness and noble enthusiasm which formerly embellished his well- 
defined features had given away to a strongly-marked expression of grief 
and distrust. Wasting care and restless activity had deeply furrowed his 
forehead; and even the enthusiasm which still glowed in the deep-set 
eyes, had something gloomy in it:—it was the enthusiasm of despair. 
His companions appeared to share the feelings of their beloved chief, only 
that, inmost of them, the wilder passions of revenge and deep wrath 
evidently prevailed.” 


Many of the scenes throughout the work are worked up, but by 
natural touches, till the effect is deep and awakening. ‘Towards the 
close of all, however, this proof of the author’s powers is particu- 
larly manifest ; and, indeed, it is at this part of the production that 
the greatest multitude of affecting events occur. As some proof of 
this, we have only to say, in conclusion, that hardly has Dolores 
breathed her last, when Christoval is shot; nor does much time 
escape before a cart appears, well guarded, in which one is seated 
with his hands bound behind him. He smiles, however, but it isa 
“‘ smile of grief.” It is Riego, who has been betrayed. The 
executioner soon afterwards sheds his blood. 





Arr. VIII.—Goéthe’s Correspondence with a Child. 2 vols. London: 
Longman. 1837. 
Tuts is such an extraordinary sort of work that we are really at a 
loss how to begin to speak of it. The principal writer in it is called 
a child, but think of a child discoursing in the following manner, 
upon metaphysics :— Talent strikes conviction, but genius does 
not convince ; to whom it is imparted, it gives forbodings of the 
immeasurable and infinite ; while talent sets certain limits, and so, 
because it is understood, is also maintained. The infinite in the 
finite; genius in every art is music. In itself it is the soul, when 
it touches tenderly ; but when it masters this affection, then it is 
spirit which warms, bears, and reproduces the own soul—and, there- 
fore, we perceive music; otherwise the sensual ear would n~‘ hear 
it, but only the spiritual; and, thus, every art is the body of music, 
which is the soul of every art. And so is music, too, the soul of 
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love, which also answers not for its working ; for it is the contact 
of divine with human, and, once for all, the divine is the passion 
which consumes the human. Love expresses nothing through 
itself but that it is sunk in harmony.” 

As a specimen of the young creature’s style of description, we 
add,—** I write to you in crystal midnight ; black basaltic country 
dipped in moonlight! The town forms a complete cat’s back, with 
its ducking-houses, and is quite furred with bristling points of rock 
and mountain ruins ; and there, opposite, it shines and flickers in 
the shade, as when one rubs the cat’s back.” 

Now, stretching the construction of the word Child, and even 
granting to her twelve or fourteen years, is it not extraordinary to 
find such a one inditing letters that are full of such original and 
ideal reasoning, and such a command of similitudes as the two 
quoted passages exhibit? It is perfectly certain that in England 
no such phenomenon could ever take place, nor, indeed, in any 
other country but Germany. 

The child’s name is Bettine, who, we believe, is the daughter of 
a General Brentano, between whose family and that of Goethe there 
existed a close intimacy. Bettine may be presumed to be now a 
wife ; for she subscribes herself, in a dedication to Prince Puckler, 
which is dated August, 1834, Bettine Arnim. There is an intro- 
ductory correspondence, which was carried on between Bettine and 
Frau Rath, as Goethe’s mother was called in Germany, when the 
former must have been very young, but in which her vivacity and 
precocity fully appear. At this time Goethe was a grey-haired 
man, and Bettine’s adoration of him—for her love and admiration, 
though simple, innocent, and unaffected, is nothing }ess—has been 
created and fed by the representations of Frau Rath, who was also 
one of his idolaters. 

In this introductory correspondence, Bettine’s vivacity took the 
shape of shrewdness, frowardness, and rompishness, by turns. But 
her imagination seems to have surpassed all her other peculiarities. 
Old Frau Rath says on one occasion, “ Thou takest fancies, and 
hast a constitution like iron, and an imagination like a sky-rocket, 
that touched by a spark goes off.” By-and-by Bettine writes to 
Goethe and receives letters from him in return, and these fill the 
bulk of the work. It is said to have commanded a large sale 
in Germany, where it has also been translated into English by 
Bettine herself, it is reported ; the proceeds of the whole being 
intended to furnish the means for erecting a monument to Goethe. 

The correspondence between Bettine and Goethe is really a cu- 
riosity, and furnishes a valuable subject for the study of human 
nature in some of its strangest unfoldings. There is little in it but 
sentiment—themselves, too, being the chief objects described or 
contemplated. Sometimes there are bits of reasoning which are full 
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of German refinement and idealism. But even though the talk be 
almost exclusively personal, and becomes at times tiresome to 
a third party ; and though the whole must thus necessarily be ego- 
tistic, self-complacent, and fulsomely flattering, it is yet so original, 
so undesigning, so characteristic, and often so eloquent, that even 
the cold English reader will be captivated, and, instead of ridicule, 
upon the verge of which he will frequently find himself, his predo- 
minating feelings will be those of admiration and affection. 

It sounds odd in our ears, when Bettine, dissatisfied with 
Goethe’s letters, chides him or complains to him as if he were her 
twin-brother. Thus she tells him, “ friendly as thou art, thou art 
also cold.” Again, “‘ you are a cruel man.” It appears that he 
sometimes answered her letters through his secretary ; for, of this 
sort of second-hand return, she more than once loudly complains. 
She not only says to him, ‘“ you are a coquetish, elegant writer,” 
but speaking of his indifference, she declares that it is such as 
‘‘ destroys the volatile salt of the mind, and makes love shy.” 

Goethe took all this in good part; and in his replies shows that he 
loved the girl with a parental fondness, and estimated her letters 
very highly. To be sure he says to her at one time, “ it is stilla 
question, dearest Bettine, whether one can with better reason call 
you odd or wonderful ; one considers at last only how to insure 
himself against the rapid flood of thy thoughts.’’ But his final 
and prevailing estimate was greatly to her praise and honour; for 
when describing the powers of her pen, he says that ‘‘ you let a 
complete picture-book of splendid and lovely scenes run, as it 
were, through your fingers.” He also invited her to write to him 
all that occupied her mind, adding, ‘ it will at all times be heartily 
received : your open-hearted chat is a genuine entertainment to me, 
and your confiding acquiescence outweighs all.” He even told her 
in reference to her letters, ‘‘ I read every day in them ;” and what is 
still more probative of his affection and his sense of the value of her 
performances, it is declared that ‘‘ they are almost all corrected by 
his hand: much is underlined with red ink, much with pencil: here 
parentheses, there erasures.” 

In selecting extracts, we shall look for some of those which not 
only display Bettine’s genius, but which contain such notices and 
anecdotes, that here and there occur, respecting celebrated charac- 
ters, as must be acceptable to every reader on account of their 
novelty or curiosity. Some of these notices regard Goethe himself, 
which his mother, of course, was well enabled to communicate. 
We are told, for example, that when a child he did not like playing 
with little children, upless they were very pretty. ‘‘ Once he 
began suddenly to cry and shriek, ‘ the black child shall get out !’ I 
can’t bear it ; neither did he cease crying till he got home, when his 
mother asked him how he could be so naughty ; he could not con- 
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sole himself for the child’s ugliness.’” When very young, it is said, 
that “ his anger then knew no bounds; and, indeed, he was much 
easier brought to anger than to tears.” 

When a youth, he is said to have been in the matter of dress 
“ most terribly particular.” At Offenbach there was an inn, called 
the Rose, the daughter of the landlord being called ‘ the pretty 
Grizzel ; he liked her much; she was the first that I know with 
whom he was in love” 

Goethe might well have been not only a spoilt child, but he 
run the risk of being made a laughing-stock to his companions 
during his youth, had there been nothing to prevent it but his 
mother’s indulgence and immoderate observance of his ways. One 
bright winter’s day, when she took a drive with some company 
along the Maine, she put on her scarlet fur-cloak, * to which was a 
long train, and down the front fastened with gold clasps, and so we 
drove on. My son was shooting like an arrow between the other 
skaters, the air had made his cheeks red and the powder had 
flown out of his brown hair: as soon as he saw the scarlet cloak, he 
came to the coach and smiled quite kindly at me. ‘ Now, what 
do you want?’ said J. ‘ Come, mother, you are not cold in the 
carriage, give me your velvet cloak.’ ‘ Why, you won’t put it on ?” 
‘ But I will though.’ I pulled off my beautiful warm cloak, he put 
it on, swung the train over his arm, and away he sailed like the son 
of a divinity along the ice ; had you but seen him, Bettine! Any- 
thing so beautiful is not to be seen again: I clapped my hands with 
joy! I always have him before my eyes, how he glided out of one 
arch and under the other, and how the wind upheld the long train 
behind him.” 

Our remaining extracts will refer to some illustrious individuals ; 
but after our preliminary observations there is little that need be said 
farther in the way of precise or explanatory criticism. The first ex- 
tract contains Bettine’s account of the reception of Madame de 
Staél by Frau Rati. 

“ At last the long-expected one came through a suite of lighted apart- 
ments, accompanied by Benjamin Constant. She was dressed as Corinne, 
—a turban of aurora and orange-coloured silk, a dress of the same, with 
an orange tunic, girded so high as to leave little room for her heart; her 
black brows and lashes glittered, as also her lips, with mysterious red; 
her long gloves were drawn down, covering only her hand, in which she 
held the well-known laurel-sprig. As the apartment where she was 
expected lies much lower, she was obliged to descend four steps. Unfor- 
tunately she held up her dress before instead of behind: this gave her 
reception a tertible blow; it looked very odd, as, clad in complete Oriental 
style, she marched down towards the stiff dames of the virtue-enrolled 
Frankfort society. Your mother darted a few daring glances at me, 
whilst they were presented to each other. I had stationed myself apart 
to observe the whole scene. I perceived Madame de Staél’s astonish- 
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ment at the remarkable decorations and dress of your mother; who dis- 
played an immense pride. She spread out her robe with her left hand; 
with her right she saluted, playing with her fan, and bowing her hedd 
several times with great condescension ; and said with an elevated voice, 
‘Je suis la mére de Goethe.’ ‘ Ah, je suis charmée,’ answered the 
authoress ; and then followed a solemn stillness.’’ 


Of Winter, the composer, and some of his habits, we are informed 
that 


‘Every morning I pay my old Winter a visit. In fine weather he 
breakfasts in the garden-arbour with his wife; then I must always settle 
the dispute between them about the cream upon the milk. Then he 
ascends his dovecot, big as he is: he must stoop to the ground; a hundred 
pigeons flutter about him, alight upon his head, breast, body, and legs; 
tenderly he squints at them; and for very friendliness he cannot whistle, 
so he begs me. ‘ Oh pray whistle!’ then hundreds more come tumbling in 
from without, with whistling wings, cooing and fluttering about him. 
Then he is happy, and would like to compose music which should sound 
exactly so. As Winter is a real Colossus, he forms a tolerable picture of 
the Nile, round which a little race crawls, and I cowering near him like the 
Sphinx, a great basket full of vetches and peas upon my head. Then 
Marcello’s psalms are sung.” 


The following sketch is given of Jacobi :— 


“ Jacobi is tender as a Psyche waked too early ; touching! were it pos- 
sible, one might learn something of him, but impossibility is a peculiar 
demon, which cunningly knows now to baffle all to which one feels 
oneself entitled; thus | always think when ] see Jacobi surrounded by 
literati and philosophers, it would be better for him to be alone with me. 
I am satisfied my unaffected questions, in order to learn of him, would 
cause more life- warmth within him than all those who conceive it neces- 
sary to be something in his presence. Communication is his highest 
enjoyment: he appeals in all to his spring time; each full-blown rose 
reminds him forcibly of those which once bloomed for his enjoyment: as he 
softly wanders through the groves, he relates how once friends twined their 
arms in his, amid delightful converse, which lasted till late in the warm 
summer night. And he still remembers something of each tree of Pempel- 
foot ; of the arbour by the water, upon which the swans circled; on which 
side the moon broke through upon the neat flints; where the wagtails 
strutted ; all this comes forth from him, like the tone of a solitary flute ; it 
shows that the spirit still abides there, but in its peaceful melodies the 
yearning after the infinite is expressed. His remarkable noble figure is 
fragile ; it is as if the case could easily be destroyed to set the spirit at 
liberty.” 

The account of Beethoven and his music, though even as curtailed 
by us, is too long for our limits ; but yet it will be welcomed by all. 

“To you I may confess, that I believe in a divine magic, which is the 
element of mental nature. ‘This magic does Beethoven exercise in his 
art; all relating to it, which he can teach you, is pure magic; each com- 
bination is the organisation of a higher existence, and thus, tuo, does 
Beethoven feel himself to be the founder of a new sensual basis in 
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spiritual life. You will understand what I mean tosay by this, and what 
is true. Who could replace this spirit? From whom could we expect an 
equivalent? ‘The whole business of mankind passes to and fro before 
him like clock-work. He alone produces freely from out himself the 
unforeseen, the uncreated. What is intercourse with the world to him, 
who, ere the sun rise, is already at his sacred work; and who, after sun- 
set, scarcely looks around him; who forgets to nourish his body, and is 
borne in his flight on the stream of inspiration, far beyond the shores of 
flat, every day life? He says himself, ‘ when I open my eyes, I cannot 
but sigh, for what I see is against my religion, and 1 am compelled to 
despise the world, which has no presentiment that music is a higher 
revelation than all their wisdom and philusophy: music is the wine, 
which inspires new creations, and I am the Bacchus, who presses out 
this noble wine for mankind, and makes them spirit-drunk; and, then, 
when they are sober again,—what have they not fished up to bring with 
them to dry land? Ihave no friend: I must live with myself alone ; but 
I well know that God is nearer to me in my art than to others; ] com- 
mune with Him without dread; I have ever acknowledged and understood 
Him. Neither have I any fear for my music; it can meet no evil fate: 
he to whom it makes itself intelligible, must become freed from all the 
wretchedness avhich others drag about with them” * * * 

“T found him upon the third floor; unannounced, I entered. He was 
seated at the piano. I mentioned my name; he was very friendly, and 
asked if I would hear a song that he had just composed ? Then he sung, 
shrill and piercing, so that the plaintiveness reacted upon the hearer, 
‘Know’st thou the Land.’ ‘It’s beautiful, is it not,’ said he, inspired, 
‘most beautiful! I will sing itagain.’ He was delighted at my cheerful 
praise. ‘Most men,’ said he, ‘are touched by something gvod, but 
they are no artist-natures: artists are ardent, they do not weep.’ ‘Then 
he sung another of your songs, to which he had, a few days ago, com- 
posed music, ‘ Dry not the tears of eternal love.’ He accompanied me 
home, ana it was upon the way that he said so many beautiful things 
upon art. Withal, he spoke so loud, stood still so often upon the street, 
that some courage was necessary to listen: he spoke passionately, and 
much too startling, for me not also to forget that we were in the street, 
They were much surprised to see me enter with him in a large company 
assembled to dine with us. After dinner, he placed himself, unasked, at 
the instrument, and played long and wonderfully: his pride and genius 
were both in ferment. Under such excitement his spirit creates the 
luconceivable, and his fingers perform the impossible. * * * 

* Yesterday, I walked with him in a spendid garden, in full blossom, 
all the hot-houses open: the scent was overpowering. Beethoven stood 
still in the burning sun, and said, ‘Goethe’s poems maintain a powerful 
sway over me, not only by their matter, but also their rhythm; J am dis- 
posed and excited to compose by this language, which ever forms itself, 
as through spirits to more exalted order, already carrying within itself 
the mystery of harmonies. ‘Then, from the focus of inspiration, | feel 
niyself compelled to let the melody stream forth on all sides—I follow it 
—passionately overtake it again—I see it escape me—vanish amidst the 
crowd of varied excitements—soon I seize upon it again with renewed 
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passion; I cannot part from it,—with quick rapture I multiply it in every 
form of modulation, and, at the last moment, | triumph over the first 
musical thought,—see now—that’s a symphony ;—yes, music is indeed 
the mediator between the spiritual and sensual life. I should like to 
speak with Goethe upon this, if he would understand me. Melody is the 
sensual life of poetry. Do not the spiritual contents of a poem become 
sensual feeling through melody? do we not, in Mignon’s song, perceive 
its entire sensual frame of mind through melody? and does not this per- 
ception excite again to new productions?—There, the spirit extends 
itself to unbounded universality, where all in all forms itself into a bed 
for the stream of feelings, which take their rise in the simple musical 
thought, and which else would die unperceived away: ¢Ais is harmony— 
this is expressed in my symphonies; the blending of various forms rolls 
on, as in a bed, to its goal. Then one feels that an eternal, an infinite, 
never quite to be embraced, lies in all that is spiritual; and although, in 
my works, I have always a feeling of success, yet I have an eternal hun- 
ger,—that what seemed exhausted with the last stroke of the drum, with 
which I drive my enjoyment, my musical convictions into the hearers.— 
ta begin again like a child. * ° ‘ 4 

***We do not know what grants us knowledge; the firmly enclosed 
seed needs the moist, warm, electric soil to grow, think, express itself. 
Music is the electric soil in which the spirit lives, thinks, invents. Philo- 
sophy is the precipitation of its electric spirit, and its necessity, which 
will ground every thing upon a first principle, is supplied by music; and, 
although the spirit be not master of that which it creates through music, 
yet is it blessed in this creation: in this manner, too, is every creation of 
art, independent, mightier than the artist himself, and returns, by its 
appearance, back to the divine, and is only connected with men in so much 
as it bears witness to the divine mediation in him. Music gives to the 
spirit relation to harmony. A thought abstracted has still the feeling of 
communion, of affinity in the spirit: thus each thought in music is in the 
most intimate, inseparable affinity with the communion of harmony, 
which is unity.’ ” 

Such are sufficient specimens of the Child’s letters, which, how- 
ever lively and wonderful, are far better suited to a German than an 


English mind. Indeed, we have no idea that the work will ever 
become popular in this country. 





Art. IX.—The Life of Sir Edward Coke, with Memoirs of his Con- 
temporartes. By Curusert Wituiam Jounson, Esq., of Gray’s-Inn, 
Barrister at Law. 2 vols. London: Colburn. 1837. 


THERE are few men whose lives are so deserving of being written 
as that of the great lawyer whose name stands at the head of this 
article, not merely on account of the personal claims which its 
subject possesses to be commemorated in a distinct and prominent 
manner by the historian, but on account of the link which Sir 
idward Coke forms in relation to some of the greatest characters 
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and events which distinguish the records of Great Britain. The 
subject, however, is one that, by the very fact of its greatness and 
importance, as well as of its honed long neglected, excepting. 
those imperfect biographies which find their way into Encyclopedias 
and the like, requires a mind deeply versed in the archives of 
England, and so devoted to historical researches as to reach an 
enthusiastic antiquarianism. It ought also to possess something 
like a kindred range of power and of taste to the mind of him who 
is to be delineated, one branch or particular of these powers neces- 
sarily being that self-confidence and absence of timidity or doubt 
that will allow and cherish a bold, decisive, and discriminating 
manner of dissection in relation to motives, action, and character. 
For, it is quite clear, that when the hero of a biographical history 
possessed in himself and exhibited the elements which constitute 
an individuality of feature, and stands as a prominent landmark in 
the annals of a nation, the skill and decision that would preserve 
him as such, and that ought also to clear away from the pedestal of 
the hero’s monument everything that mars its rightful prominence 
and effect, must be of no mean order. 

Of the requisites alluded to, we must say that Mr. Johnson is 
not so fully or clearly possessed, as to entitle his work to the honour 
of taking a high station in our biographical literature. He has 
evidently exerted great diligence, and has been most anxious to 
perform his task well and impartially. But his defects are palpable, 
as may be detected in the fact, that on closing the work and 
reflecting on any one passage of history or trait of character that 
has been attempted to be strongly brought out, the feebleness and 
incertitude of the light that has been scattered, and the unsteadiness 
of the pictured objects’ attitude are such, as to forbid anything like 
a bold and characteristic idea to be communicated to the observer. 
This failure is partly owing to the inherent qualities of the author’s 
mind, who, like all well-meaning persons of mediocre powers, is, 
while anxious to do what is right and just, afraid to be decided or 
to take original views, lest he should go wrong ; and who in reality 
cannot in himself come to a definite conclusion. Besides this 
radical species of defect, Mr. Johnson’s language has often the 
appearance of hesitation, that throws a most ludicrous effect on 
passages where it is manifest that he has entertained no doubt. 
Thus, in reference to Cromwell, it is said, “ As to Cromwell’s 
military taste, he certainly was forty-three years of age before he 
wore the military coat ; and it is probable that when he drilled his 
own troop of horse, he at the same time taught himself the duties 
of a soldier.” Again, ‘It is probable that the early speakers of 
the House of Commons were stout, strong-voiced members, who 
were sometimes civilians, at other periods soldiers.”? This is a dis- 
covery of great value doubtless; at any rate it is put forward, 
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though with such an affectation of caution as to induce the reader 
to think that the writer is wonderfully candid, in a spirit of 
certainty that it was idle to study or show. Even the coarseness, 
the malignity, and brutality of Coke’s language is put as a proba- 
bility, when abundant proofs exist of its character. Thus, ‘“ He 
was, probably, generally correct in his law; not very eloquent ; 
and, occasionally, too little refined in his expressions.” Many 
more instances of our author’s probabilities and conjectures might 
be pointed out; they occur in almost every page. Here is a very 
bold instance—‘‘ Of this Parliament, Serjeant Richardson was 
chosen Speaker.” ‘‘ Sir Edward Coke was certainly a member of 
it.” The thing never was doubted. Another sage guess is thus 
ventured, “ It is probable” (speaking of James and Charles) “ that 
they were equally insincere.in their professions, and far too readily 
departed from their engagements ; for both betrayed their friends 
in the hour of their peril.” 

Besides this wholesale dealing in probabilities, Mr. Johnson falls 
into several important mistakes as to points of fact. Some of 
these consist of gratuitous imaginings concerning several of the 
great actors in the political drama of the era. ‘Thus we are told, 
‘‘ As a member of the House of Commons, Hampden generally 
acted with the moderate reformers of the day ; a party of patriots 
whose influence was necessarily great, since they held in their hands 
the weight which balanced the powers of the royalists and the 
ultra-parliamentarians.”” We never before heard that Hampden 
could endure anything like half-measures, or that he was other than 
the stanchest of the reformers. Again, it is stated by Mr. Johnson, 
that ‘“‘ Pym was, in good truth, an experienced hand at impeach- 
ment. He led on that of Archbishop Land and others ; and even 
had the folly to do the same in the case of the high-minded Queen. 
It need excite little surprise, therefore, that he was an especial 
object of the hatred of the court ; that Charles impeached him at 
the bar of the House of Lords, and even personally came to the 
House of Commons to seize him.” Now the truth is, that the 
Queen was not impeached for two years after Pym had himself 
been impeached, so that it can hardly be supposed that the conse- 
quences were as stated by our author. 

Having made these general remarks, we shall now proceed to 
call the reader’s attention to some of those passages in the life of 
Coke, and to some of those sketches of character which Mr. John- 
son has with praiseworthy industry coilected. It will be observed 
from these, however, that his tendency is to overrate the merits, 
and to underrate the errors of his hero. The very caution sug- 
gested to the reader in these words— While reviewing at this 
distant period of human cultivation the life of this, in many respects, 
truly great man, let us not withhold from our estimate that liberal 
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interpretation of his failings, the absence of which, in Azs estimate 
of others, was Coke’s chief error”—exhibits a leaning which the 
facts of the case do not warrant, for instead of failings and errors 
some gross and forbidding acts stain the character of Coke. On 
the other hand, some splendid points were displayed by him which 
entitle him to a niche among the “ worthies” of England; for we 
are not unwilling to concede that his virtues outweigh his offences 
as a public man. Still the mixture of the good and the bad in him 
offer a curious and instructive example. ‘That besides his profound 
knowledge as a lawyer, and his rigid enforcement of justice as a 
judge, his life was clouded by a brutality of conduct, in other 
instances, not only towards illustrious individuals when it served 
his personal purposes thus to demean himself, but to members of 
his own family, is as notorious as his manly and stern resistance of 
royal encroachment at one time is to be balanced by his base 
servility at another. 

Coke was well advanced in life before he came prominently 
before the public. It was in his forty-second year that he first had 
a seat in parliament, and he was more than fifty before he attained 
the dignity of Attorney-General. ‘The first half of his long life 
must therefore have been devoted to the laborious pursuits of the 
lawyer. It was not until the death of his first wife that he seems 
to have attracted the notice of the court ; and almost contemporary 
with this event, his domestic and public troubles probably com- 
menced. Ambition, it appears, directed his thoughts to a daughter 
of the Earl of Exeter, who was the eldest son of Burghley, for a 
second partner, who was young, beautiful, and proud. A more 
unsuitable match, in respect of years and habits, could hardly have 
been made. This same Lady Hatton had been sought by Bacon, 
and there is reason to believe that rivalry both in the matter of 
courtship and of law produced that bitter enmity which so long 
existed between these two illustrious men. It will refresh the 
memories of several of our readers, relative to the character of Bacon 
as well as Coke, to quote the former’s account of the ‘“ squabble” 
between them in the Court of Exchequer. 

“ A true remembrance of the abuse I received of Mr. Attorney General, 
publicly in the Exchequer, the first day of term, for the truth whereof I 
refer myself to all that were present. 

“I moved to have a re-seizure of the lands of George More, a relapsed 
recusant, a fugitive and a practising traitor, and showed better matter for 
the Queen against the discharge by plea, which is ever with a salvo jure. 
And this I did in as gentle and reasonable terms as might be. 

“Mr. Attorney kindled and said: ‘Mr. Bacon, if you have any tooth 
against me pluck it out; for it will do you more hurt than all the teeth in 
your head will do you good.’ I answered coldly, and in these words : * Mr. 
Attorney, I respect you; I fear you not; and the less you speak of your 
own greatness, the more | will think of it.’ 
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‘* He replied; ‘I think scorn to stand upon terms of greatness. towards 
you who are less than little, less than the least;’ and other strange light 
terms he gave me, with that insulting which cannot be expressed. 

“ Herewith stirred, yet I said no more than this: ‘Mr. Attorney, do not 


depress me so far, for I have been your better, and may be again when it 
pleases the Queen.’ 


“ With this he spake, neither I nor himself could tell what, as if he had 
been born Attorney-General ; and, in the end, bade me not meddle with the 
Queen’s business, but with my own, and that I was unsworn, &c. I told 
him, sworn or unsworn, was all one to an honest man; and that I ever set 


my service first and myself second, and wished to God he would do the 
like. 


‘«« Then he said it were good to clap a capias ut Jegatum upon my back; 


to which I only said he could not, and that he was at a fault, for he hunted 
upon an old scent. 


“He gave me a number of disgraceful words besides, which I answered 
with silence, and showing that I was not moved with them.” 


Coke appeared in 1605 against the Gunpowder-plot conspirators, 
and made, according to our author’s estimate, a very able speech. 
Most probably this served to advance him in the favour of James ; 
at any rate, in the following year he was raised to be Chief-justice 
in the Court of Common Pleas, in which office he performed his 
duties with an undaunted independence, even in opposition to the 
views of the crown ; one of his noble resistances being to the power 
of the king to issue proclamations which should have the same force 
of law as an act of parliament. One of Coke’s objections to this 
stretch of power amounted to this—that there was no law or authority 
existing to countenance it. The Lord Chancellor, however, said, 
*‘ that every precedent must have first a commencement, and that 
he would advise the judges to maintain the power and prerogative 
of the king, and in cases in which there is no authority and pre- 
cedent, to leave it to the king to order it according to his wisdom, 
and the good of his subjects, for otherwise the king would be -no 
more than the Duke of Venice.” ‘To this Coke made answer, 
“that true it is that every precedent hath a commencement, but 
where authority and precedent are wanting, there is need of great 
consideration before anything of novelty is established, and to pro- 
vide that this be not against the law of the land; for, I said, the 
king cannot change any part of the common law, nor create any 
offence by his proclamation, which was not an offence before, with- 
out Parliament.” 

Coke also stood up against the crown by refusing to become a 
member of the High Court of Commission. Even after this, how- 
ever, he was elevated to the Chief-justiceship of England, in which 
situation he more than once acted in a manner that was distasteful 
to James. His disgrace at length followed ; for though to avert 
such a calamity he began to stoop, and by sundry acts to manifest 
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a base sefvility, he was suspended from his high office, on the 
alleged account of “‘ uncomely and undutifu! carriage in the presence 
of his Majesty,” a precious foretaste of the ging of the Stuarts. 

Coke was now sixty-six years of age, but the darkest portion of 
his history, it is grievous to contemplate, here opens. Having felt 
very sensibly his removal from office, and the having been dismissed 
undeservedy being insufficient to suggest adequate consolation to 
his mind, he fell into a snare, and became unscrupulous as to the 
expedients to be employed to regain the smiles of the court. 
Nothing less than the sacrifice of a daughter was the method 
adopted to advance his interests, and for which it is in vain to offer 
an apology or a palliation. 


“ Marriages have, in all ages, been employed to strengthen political in- 
terests ; and in Coke’s days the marriage of a child or ward was regarded as 
a regular territoral perquisite, to which every lord of a manor was clearly 
entitled, even upon the marriage of his tenant’s orphan children. ‘That 
Coke viewed these marriages as mere matters of bargain, is shown by 
the way in which he now proposed the espousal of his youngest daughter 
by the lady Hatton, Frances Coke, to Sir John Villiers. This event arose 
in 1617, the year after his disgrace, since which he had been living in re- 
tirement, at his seat at Stoke in Buckinghamshire. 

“ Coke gladly proposed, through Winwood, this marriage to the favourite 
Buckingham ; for Sir John Villiers was Buckingham’s eldest brother. An 
account of this proposal being written to Buckingham, then on a progress 
with the King in Scotland, the offer was very readily accepted. ‘The lady 
Frances Coke was only about fourteen years of age; and her inclination in 
this affair was never thought of, nor was even her mother consulted in the 
matcli. Coke considered only one darling object—how to recover his in- 
terest at court ; and for this he was evidently willing to make any sacrifice. 

“ Lady Hatton, indignant at this unfeeling conduct, carried off the Lady 
Frances, and secreted her first at Sir Edmund Withipole’s house, near 
Oatlands, and then at a house of Lord Argyle’s near Hampton Court. 
Coke, who was violently enraged at this spirited resolution, immediately 
desired Buckingham to procure a warrant from the Privy Council, for the 
restoration of his daughter. But before this could be procured, having 
discovered the place of her retreat, he proceeded with his sons to Oatlands, 
and carried her away by force; breaking through several doors, before he 
could obtain her. 

_ “ Upon this, Lady Hatton, following her husband’s foolish example, 
indignantly complained of the outrage to the Privy Council ;—thus making 
public a family feud, which highly amused the lovers of scandal, and long 
occupied their attention. Bacon, tuo, strenuously opposed the proposed 
union; for he saw the important object which Coke had in view, and the 
advantages which his great rival would probably derive from its accom- 


plishment.” 

Coke’s daughter was, at the time of her marriage, only fourteen 
years of age, and the match being contrary to her own choice, 
nothing but misery could be expected to result from it, especially 
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as the husband was the profligate brother of the profligate favuurite 
of the king. He was, however, created Viscount Purbeck, after 
which he separated from his wife. It was hardly to be wondered 
at that she should depart from the paths of virtue, when exposed to 
the prevalent temptations of the age; and the truth is, that, 
‘deserted by her husband, disowned by the Villiers’ family, and a 
disgrace to her own, she had been a wife five years, and had become 
an outcast from her country, before she was twenty years of age.” 
In short she had become the mistress of Sir Robert Howard. 

While she was the victim of a father’s tyranny and ambition, one 
cannot regret that the sacrifice failed to purchase the object he had 
at heart; for he was never restored to his former situation. He, 
however, obtained a seat in the Lower House, where he, from time 
to time, exerted himself manfully in defence of certain great political 
Cesamgeoe It would appear that he was a bold speaker, for even 

acon, in a letter to Buckingham, wished for “ some round caveat 
to be given him from the king,” to check the freedom of his speech. 

The death of this illustrious lawyer was probably hastened by an 
accident which befel him, and which is thus noticed by him in the 
last entry made in his memorandum book, written, says Mr. John- 
son, ‘‘ with the same firmness of hand” which distinguished his 
penmanship through life. The accident is thus described by himn— 

“* The third of May, 1632, riding in the morning in Stoke, between 
eight and nine o’clock, to take the ayre, my horse under me had a strange 
stumble backwards, and fell upon me (being above eighty years old) where 
my head lighted to near sharp stubbles, and the heavy horse upon me. 
And yet, by the providence of Almighty God, though I was in the 
greatest danger, yet I had not the least hurt—nay, no hurt at all. For 
Almighty God saith by his prophet David, “* the angel of the Lord tarrieth 
round about them that fear him, and delivereth them,” et nomen Domini 
benedictum, for it was his work.’ 

‘“‘ He had, about a year previous to this accident, been reconciled to his 
daughter, Lady Purbeck, and taken her to live with him at Stoke, and she 
continued to live with him until his death. He probably saw the error he 
had committed in uniting her to Lord Purbeck, was sorry for his folly, and 
had compassion on a daughter he had unintentionally assisted to render 
miserable. 

‘“* His characteristic love of order, equity, and religion, attended him to 
the last ; and in this frame of mind, on the 38rd of September, 1633, in his 
eighty-third year, died the great Coke, the glory of the English common 
law, whose name will probably be held in reverence as long as courts of 
justice exist, or lawyers have any regard to precedents.” 

The sketches of Coke’s contemporaries which our author has 
collected and introduced are numerous, many of them being curious 
and important. One or two of these we shall copy, after having 
introduced two letters written by parties that have already been 
mentioned in our preceding extracts. ‘The first of these is from 
Lady Hatton (for Coke’s second wife refused to be called by his 
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name), which evinces a lofty spirit. It is to Buckingham, who had 
required of her to contribute largely to the marriage settlement of 
her daughter ; it significantly reminds the favourite of certain 
inequalities in point of family rank. 

‘«‘ August, 1617. 

“ My Lord,—Notwithstanding my late respectful proceedings in this 
cause of your brother’s, in which I come as near your design as in honour 
and conscience I could, I am threatened with much hard dealing, and no 
consideration tu redeem me hence, unless [ will quit my estates. 

“I will not repeat my grievances past and present, and thence ground 
my just answer to this hard additional demand ; yet give me leave to tell 
you, that with noble houses the alliance is as much sought as portion, and 
that which is merely by me; and by me your brother is let into no mean 
family, which though for the present he less needed, hereafter may be to 
him the chief advantage of his match. 

«This then, thus endeavoured and so much differing from the honour 
this connexion would bring with it, I have no cause to think your Lord- 
ship, being so noble, would favour, much less set this course. 

‘And therefore I deal freely with you, that to this altar I will never 
sacrifice my estate, nor thereby unwind myself from any entanglement, 
wherein I may be supposed. 

‘Neither for want of patience to endure the worst, speak I this lan- 
guage following,—that I shall be glad of your Lordship’s favour, and that 
your brother for my daughter’s sake may deserve my love, which will 
rather be increased towards him, for the good return I shall receive from 
you. 

“ Thus have I expressed myself, which if not accepted shall not be 
denied, but that in respect I have showed you, by what way I may be had, 
and so I rest, &c.” 


A letter from the daughter to the mother, who lived in the 
strictest separation from Sir Edward Coke, evinces sufficiently that 
the young lady’s heart had never been in the unfortunate match 
which was forced upon her. No date is attached to it, but Mr. 
Johnson supposes that it must have been written when she was 
separated from her mother, and under the control of her father, 
after having been seized by him during the early stages of the mar- 
riage treaty. It is a document that redounds greatly to the honour 
of the writer, especially when it is remembered that it may have 
been written when she was not more than fourteen years of age. 


*“ Madam, 

‘**T must now humbly desire your patience, in giving me leave to declare 
myself to you, which is, that without your allowance and liking, all the 
world shall never make me entangle or tie myself ; but now by my father’s 
especial commandment, I obey him, in presenting to you my humble duty in 
a tedious letter, which is to know your ladyship’s pleasure, not as a thing I 
desire, but I resolve to be wholly ruled by my father and yourself, know- 
ing your judgments to be such that I may well rely upon, and hoping that 
Conscience, and the natural affection parents bear to children, will let you 
do nothing but for my good, and that you may receive comfort, I being a 
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mere child, and not understanding the world nor what is good for myself, 
but wholly resolved to be disposed by you both and my uncle, and aunt 
Burley, who as a second father, I have ever been bound to, for their love 
and care of me; but that which makes me a little give way to it is, that I 
hope it will be a means to procure a reconciliation between my father and 
your ladyship, which, I protest, I would rather prejudice myself, than, if it 
were in my power, not to accomplish it ; for what a discomfort it is to you 
both, what a dishonour, nay, what an ill example to your children, what 
occasion of talk to the world, who, without occasion, is apt to speak so 
much of the best: also, as I think, it will be a means of the King’s favour 
to my father, and with all them that have opposit against it, which, as they 
make me believe, he is much offended with them, which we have no reason 
the more to mislike ; for himself, your ladyship is not to be misliked ; his 
fortune is very good, a gentleman well born; for honour, it is not likely, 
seeing it is in his brother’s power, and he doing it for others, but he will 
do something for his brother, whom they say he loves so well. So I hum- 
bly take my leave, praying that all things may be to every one content- 
ment, your ladyship’s most obedient and humble daughter, for ever, 
** FRANCES Coke.” 


‘“‘ Dear mother, oelieve there has no violent means been used to me, by 
words or deeds.” 


We next quote a speech that Queen Bess uttered from her chair 
of state to the Commons, the opening part of which, says Mr. 
Johnson, “‘-would sound harsh to the refined ears of modern States- 
men.” This effusion followed close after her Lord Keeper had told 
them that “ you have spent more time than was needful,” and that 
‘“‘ the Queen perceives that some men do it more for their satisfac- 
tion than the necessity of the thing deserved.”” She also declares 
that ‘ she mislikes that such irreverence is shown towards Privy 
Councillors, who are not to be accounted as common knights and 
burgesses of the House, that are councillors only during the Parlia- 
ment.” The speech referred to runs in these words— 


«¢ This kingdom,’ said this Amazonian Queen, ‘ hath had many wise 
noble, and victorious Princes. I will not compare with any of them in 
wisdom, fortitude, and other virtues; but, saving the duty of a child, that 
is not to compare with his father, in love, care, sincerity, and justice, I 
will compare with any Prince that ever you had, or shall have. It may 
be thought simplicity in me, that all the time of my reign I have not 
sought to advance my territories and enlarge my dominions; for oppor- 
tunity hath served to do it. I acknowledge my womanhood and weak- 
ness in that respect. But it hath not been the hardness to obtain, or how 
to keep the things so obtained, that only hath withheld me from these 
attempts. My mind was never to invade my neighbours, or to usurp 
overany. Iam contented to reign over my own, and to rule as a just 
Prince. Yet the King of Spain doth challenge me to be the quarreller 
and the beginner of these wars. He doth me the greatest wrong, for my 
conscience, doth not accuse my thoughts wherein I have done him the 
least injury, so that I am persuaded in my conscience, if he knew whatI 
knew, he would be sorry himself for the wrong he hath done me. I 
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fear not all his threatenings. His great preparations and mighty 
forces do not stir me, for though he came against me with a greater 
power than ever was his invincible navy, I doubt not but (God assist- 
ing me, upon whom I always trust,) I shall be able to defeat him, and 
overthrow him; fur my cause is just. J heard say, that when he first 
attempted his last invasion, some upon the sea coast forsook their towns 
and fled into the country, and left all naked and exposed to his en- 
trance; but I swear to you my God, that if I knew those persons or 
may know of any that shall do so hereafter, I will make them know 
and feel what it is to be so fearful in so urgent a cause. The subsidy 
you give me, I accept thankfully, if you give me your good will with it; 
but if the necessity of the time, and your preservation did not require it, 
I would refuse it.’ ” 


Here is an account of J. Harrington’s canvass in the year 1640, 
as found in a private manuscript. ‘This gentleman belonged to 
Somersetshire. 


«“<* 4 Note of my Bathe Business, about the Parliament. 

‘ « Saturday, December 26. Went to Bathe and dined withe the maior 
and citizens; conferred aboute my election to serve in parliament, as my 
father was helpless, and ill able to go any more. Went to the George Inn 
at night; met the bailiffs, and desired to be dismissed from serving ; drank 
strong beer and metheglin (mead); expended about three shillings; went 
home late; but could not get excused, as they entertained a good opinion 
of my father.—Monday, December 28. Went to Bathe; met Sir John 
Horner; we were chosen by the citizens to serve for the city; the maior 
and citizens conferred about parliamentary business. The maior promised 
Sir John Horner and myself a horse a piece, when we went to London to 
the parliament, which we accepted off ; and we talked about the synod and 
ecclesiastical dismissions. I am to go again on Thursday and meet the 
citizens about all such matters, and take advice thereon.—Thursday, 31. 
Went to Bathe; Mr. Ashe preached; dined at the George Inn with the 
maior and four citizens: spent at dinner six shillings in wine. Laid out 
in victuals, at the George Inn, xis. 4d.; laid out in drinking, viis.; laid 
out in tobacco and drinking vessels, iiis. 4d.—January 1. My father gave 
me 4/, to bear my expenses to Bathe. Mr. Chapman, the maior, came to 
Kelston, and returned thanks for my being chosen to serve in parliament, 
to my father, in the name of all the citizens. My father gave me good 
advice touching my speaking in parliament as the city should direct. Came 
home late at night from Bathe: much troubled hereat concerning my pro- 
ceeding, truly for men’s good report and mine own safety.—Note. I gave 
the city messenger iis. for bearing the maior’s note to me: laid out in all 
viiis. for victuals, drink, and horsehire, together with divers gifts.’ ” 


Mr. Johnson’s comparison between Coke and Bacon is too long 
for our insertion. He leans in favour of his hero, whose feelings 
Show to advantage in the last passage we qoute, viz. one that was 


written when he was eighty, and which forms the conclusion of his 
Fourth Institute. 


‘Whilst we were in hand with these four parts of the Institutes, 
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we often having occasion to go into the city, and from thence into the 
country, did in some sort envy the state of the honest ploughman, and 
other mechanics ; for one, when he was at his work, would merrily sing, 
and the ploughman whistle some self-pleasing tune, and yet their work 
both proceeded and succeeded ; but he that takes upon him to write, doth 
- captivate all the faculties and powers, both of his mind and body, and 
must be only attentive to that which he collecteth, without any expression 
of joy or cheerfulness whilst he is at his work.” 

“And you, honourable and reverend judges and justices, that do or 
shall sit in the high tribunals or seats of justice, fear not to do right to 
all, and to deliver your opinions justly according to the laws ; for fear is 
nothing but a betraying of the succours which reason should afford ; and 
if you shall sincerely execute justice, be assured of three things: first, 
though some will malign you, yet God will give you his blessing ; second- 
ly, that though thereby you may offend great men and favourites, yet 
you shall have the favourable kindness of the Almighty, and be his fa- 
vourite ; and lastly, that in so doing, against all scandalous complaints 
and pragmatic devices against you, God will defend you as witha shield; 
for thou, Lord, will give a blessing unto the righteous, and with thy fa- 
vourable kindness wilt thou defend him as with a shield.” 





Art. X.—Cinco Propositiones sobre los grandes males que causa la Ley 
de Aranceles a la Nacion en general, a la Cataluna en particular, ya 
las mismas Fabricas Catalunas. Par Don Partito pz Prsren. 


Don Pasto pe Pesrer is the author of a History of the Finances, 
Economic System, Power, and Resources of the whole British 
Empire,—a work that has obtained particular notice on the part of 
the commercial world. The Five Propositions before us are the 
eighth financial exposition presented by him to the Cortes and to 
her Majesty the Queen,—these propositions being, as the title of the 
present paper has announced, ‘“‘ upon the great evils caused by the 
Law of Tariffs to the nation at large, to Catalonia in particular, and 
even to the Catalonian manufactures ;”’ or, in other words, the Five 
Propositions concern England as well as Spain, and lay down what 
their author maintains and shows to be the principles which should 
Bor a commercial treaty between the two countries. 

ngland has good reason to be circumspect in the matter of tariffs, 
those of Russia and Germany having already taught her some bitter 
lessons. A new Spanish tariff, therefore, must be looked forward 
to with no inconsiderable degree of solicitude by the merchants an 
economists of Great Britain ; and especially must this anxiety have 
increased, since a minister of the crown announced in the House of 
Commons, at no distant date, “ that he hoped a satisfactory treaty 
would shortly be concluded,” referriug to our commercial relations 
with Spain. Entertaining the sanguine hope that Senor de Pebrer 
has anticipated what are to be the prominent and fundamental prin- 
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ciples of that treaty—a hope which is strengthened by the report 
that Mr. Villiers, the British Minister at the court of Madrid, has, 
in fact, negociated such a tariff, we shall proceed to lay before our 
readers some portions of these Propositions, in order that their value 
may be indicated and apprecicted. 

One thing is very clear ;—that if mutual benefits can be created 
and consolidated between Great Britain and Spain, the results will 
be no less flattering to the pride and hopes of either nation than to 
their profit. On the ground of political sympathy and of chivalric 
enterprise, there exists at this moment a strong and engaging union 
between the two nations. But this sort of fervour and unanimity 
(we speak chiefly of the urban population of Spain) has a firmer 
hold than that which arises out of the generosities of human nature 
—viz., that which is propagated and sustained by the mutual pecu- 
niary or patrimonial interests of both. 

‘It appears to us that of all the nations in Europe, or perhaps in 
the world, Spain is that one which can reciprocate with us the most 
precious advantages. Whether her position in the universal scale, 
or her natural riches, be considered, what other territory can yield 
so conveniently so much that is naturally and necessarily calculated 
to become the source and material of traffic between us? It may 
be safely asserted, that while the natural productions of Spain are 
essential in England, or preferable, our superiority as regards artifi- 
cial industry may no less become necessary to our Peninsular neigh- 
bour. But, hitherto, these mutual advantages have been overlooked 
and despised, or selfish particular interests have inflicted upon both 
people a general and extensive curse. Let us follow our author in 
some portions of his exposition on this vital subject. 

He deelares that the law of Aranceles is ruinous and destructive 
of the agricultural and mining interests of Spain, those essential 
sources of wealth and power to the country; because it imposes an 
oppressive annual tax of nineteen millions of dollars upon the nation 
for the sake of benefiting a small fraction of the whole ;—that the 
prohibitive doctrine originates the infraction of the laws, inasmuch 
as it openly encourages smuggling, and thereby strikes at the vitals 
of commerce, which is the foundation of a mercantile marine ;—that 
it diminishes the taxable sources of the revenue, depriving it of 
eight millions of dollars ;—that, in short, by prohibiting iron in bars, 
or manufactured, especially cotton goods, for the purpose of encou- 
raging the manufacturers of Catalonia, an absurd attempt is made 
to bolster an interest that is, after all, fanciful, and not to be 
attained. 

Our author declares that the old and new Aranceles are the real 
causes of the declension and degraded condition in which Spain now 
finds herself; for to these her contracted trade, her ignorant treat- 
ment of the soil, the poverty of the treasury, and her creditors as 
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well as her want of credit, together with all the other evils in her 
present exigencies, are to be attributed. 

To the entire circle of mercantile interests of this country, and to 
the majority of those in Spain, the statement now made, as gathered 
from our author, will receive a prompt and unhesitating acquiescence, 
Well then, do not its very terms suggest certain fundamental and 
leading principles, in reference to any new and amended law of 
traffic that may be contemplated? This law, as is clearly and ably 
pointed out by our author, ought to comprehend a treaty which, 
while it admitted the productions of England at a moderate duty 
into Spain, would thus authorise and enable this country to guarantee 
a loan ; for the dividends might conveniently and certainly be paid 
out of the duties laid upon those English goods that Spain admitted 
before they even left our shores. ‘The consumption of our iron, 
cotton, &c., might in this way become enormous, inasmuch as, 
while Russia and Germany, together with Portugal, by her new 
tariff, exclude our manufactures, and we have to contend with the 
vanity of France, Spain, starting like an immense market, would 
reciprocate with us unlimited transactions of a commercial character, 
being a natural and most ready outlet for absorbing our artificial 
productions. 

But if the benefit resulting from a treaty such as we have referred 
to, was of signal importance to England, what would it be to Spain, 
distracted by civil broils as she is, her treasury exhausted, the 
nation drowned in debt, and her commercial houses unable to obtain 
credit upon equal terms with the responsible world? Why, it is 
not too much to predict that she would speedily recover her proper 
position among European nations, for her government would obtain 
the command of the sinews of war, so as to put an end to civil dis- 
cord; the hundreds of thousands whose natural duty it is to cultivate 
the soil, and become productive, instead of burdensome, subjects, 
would give a perfectly new aspect to the face of the country, and 
infuse into her entire constitution that volume of life-blood that 
would necessarily not only throughout all her departments create 
activity and wealth, but that would shed blessings around her upon 
neighbouring nations. 

The natural resources of Spain are inexhaustible, while her posi- 
tion among the territories of Europe is wonderfully favourable for 
traffic, especially it may be said with England. Her surface, 
whether consisting of valleys and plains, or mountain chains, 
whether traversed by stately rivers or indented by bays and arms 
of the sea, offers every variety in respect of climate and produce 
which the northern and the southern parts of the globe contain and 
nourish. ‘There is at the present time a prodigious extent of na- 
tional property that would find its way to new and profitable culti- 
vation, and the machinery of England would convert the raw- 
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imported Spanish materials, whether derived from the surface of the 
soil or of its marvellously rich mines, into new shapes, when not only 
the produce of the one country, but the mechanic and artificer of 
the other, would be greatly enriched. Were a liberal and soundly- 
framed commercial treaty existing between England and Spain, the 
suppression of smuggling in the latter country would alone intro- 
duce into it incalculable benefits. It is well known that the bulk 
of the British goods deposited at Gibraltar and Portugal, as well 
as at several parts of Italy, finds its way to Spain chiefly through the 
hands of smugglers. Now, it is quite clear that if a lawful trade 
existed the consumption would be greatly increased, the bands of 
illicit traffickers in Spain would be driven to honest and virtuous 
callings, and the treasury would obtain the supplies which a well- 
regulated trade would create and constantly feed. To return to our 
English interests, what would be the consequences to us if a debt of 
35,000,000/. owing this country was extinguished? Capital would 
obtain profitable spheres and channels, and many thousands of our 
fellow subjects would be relieved from the heavy pressure which such 
a debt has produced. 

The ruinous consequences of the present condition of our 
commercial relations with Spain, to the people of that country is 
very forcibly illustrated by our author, in reference to two articles of 
essential importance to every civilized community, we mean cotton 
and iron; for these staple commodities of Britain are subject to 
such restrictions and burdens ere they can be lawfully received in 
Spain as amount to complete prohibitions. 

Don Pablo, after stating that the fertility of Spain is such as not 
only is capable of insuring her own prosperity, but promoting that 
of her neighbours and other parts of the globe less favoured by 
Providence, and that she would exchange, if allowed, her raw ma- 
terial for the produce of foreign industry, asks if the Aranceles laws 
are in accordance with these undoubted and necessary truths? Or 
are they not rather framed in such a manner as to look as if they 
had been expressly devised for the obstruction of anything like 
a natural and profitable object ? Without troubling himself with all 
the prohibitions and shackles which indirectly burden the agri- 
culture of Spain, and which, he says, occur at every step to impede 
the circulation of her fruits, their internal sale, as well as their ex- 
portation, he begins with iron, a metal which he justly declares is 
more valuable than gold itself, because more useful, and entitling 
the first discoverer of it to be denominated the father of agriculture, 
of the arts, and of plenty. He proceeds, 

‘‘ The abundance and cheapness, or the scarcity and costliness of this 
article, directly influence the price of agricultural produce, advance 
or retard agriculture, promote or destroy it. These being positive, pal- 
pable, and incontrovertible truths, how should a country essentially egri- 
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cultural exist, if its prohibitive tariff exclude ploughshares, hoes, ploughs, 
spades, pickaxes, sickles, harrows, and the like; while it admits free of 
duty relics, bodies of saints, rosaries, crucifixes, and medals? Does it 
not seem as if these legislators on political economy wished to insult the 
Syanish people, turning conjeintly into ridicule political economy, and the 
human family ? 

‘ But this is not all; for while affecting to foster agriculture—while 
with criminal hypocrisy, ever invoking the word protection, all manu- 
factured iron is prohibited, every sort of implement being precisely 
specified.” 


This is a plain and fearless method of speaking, which, we 
believe, is somewhat rare in Spain, at least when put forward 
in such a public manner ; but it is not more undisguised than cor- 
rect. The truth is, that the duty upon imported iron is in 
Spain equal to a positive prohibition. It would appear that the 
impost amounts to 200 per cent. upon the price of bar iron in 
England, and 300 per cent. upon that of cast iron; and when it is 
stated that iron pots and similar utensils are among the number of 
implements scrupulously specified that are prohibited as being ma- 
nufactured iron, some idea may be formed of the inconvenience and 
burdens to which the Spanish people are subjected, especially 
the agriculturists and those immediately dependant on this class. 

But it may be said that Spain abounds in iron mines and pos- 
sesses iron works. This is true, but even upon the native manu- 
factures there has been imposed ten per cent. of duty, a most 
unreasonable and unwise burden, especially when it is remembered 
that for want of machinery, and of coal in the same spot where the 
iron ore exists, it is impossible to compete with the English market. 
The result is, that the native manufactured iron implements are 
excessively dear, the agriculturist being obliged to pay about triple 
the sum for indispensable articles that under a rational system 
would be required, so that inferior utensils or a paucity of them is 
proved by the very sight of the fields which the stranger beholds in 
the course of his travels in Spain. 

If we turn our attention as guided by Don Pablo to cotton goods, 
and reflect that the Spanish nation by habit, the result of obvious 
scope and capabilities, is essentially agricultural, the consumption 
of such goods must chiefly and indeed with a fractional exception 
fall upon the cultivators of the soil, or those classes dependent upon 
the farmer. In fact the price paid for whatever portion of dress 
consists of cotton, an article much sought after in a climate where 
warmth so much prevails as it does in Spain,'is exceedingly greater, 
whether it be home or foreign manufacture, than ought under 
enlightened principles of legislation to exist. It is said that not 
less — 300,000/. annually is thus imposed upon the Spanish 
people. 
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The extent of smuggling and the temptations to it in consequence 
of the Spanish existing laws, are distinctly set forth by our 
author, and shown to be ruinous to the treasury, to native industry, 
and even to be the hot-bed of civil broils. In short the numbers 
induced to follow such illicit practices may be said to render intes- 
tine war a natural production of the soil. 

Don Pablo asserts that daily experience and manifold facts prove 
the impossibility of preventing the introduction of foreign merchan- 
dise and manufactures into Spain. He continues— 


“ Notwithstanding all this, our infatuated protectors of Catalonian 
manufactures, our financiers and directors of custom-houses, persist in 
guarding no less than 710 leagues of Spanish coast and frontiers, and 
upon endeavouring to prevent the introduction of prohibited wares by 
increasing the number of officers. The attempt by such means as these 
to check or alarm the Spaniard, whose adventurous, sober, and inde- 
pendent temperament capacitates him beyond the subject of any other 
government in the world for the daring and fatiguing life of the contra- 
bandist, is in reality tu entice him to proceed.” 


Don Pablo then examines into the condition and distribution of 
the different parties engaged in smuggling, presenting to the reader 
a minute and curious picture of national character and life. He 
sayS— 

‘‘ Numerous parties of Andalusian and Castilian contrabandists, as 
well as those from Estramadura, mounted on the finest horses and com- 
pletely armed, fearlessly encamp with great parade and insolence upon 
the extended borders of Portugal, a frontier of not less than 190 leagues. 
There they are continually traversing, visiting every depét for English 
manufactures established in that kingdom and at Gibraltar; in every 
direction and at every place threading the principal provinces of the 
south, and supplying them, little or no obstacle interfering with all those 
prohibited articles which the inhabitants require or desire, or which is 
likely to yield a considerable profit. 

‘‘ Unfortunately for the country, the Spanish dowanes are situated 
along the Ebro, while the Basque provinces and Navarre being hemmed 
in by two rows of custom-houses, their population is dense, and thereby is 
under the influence of temptations to carry on a traffic that is lucrative; 
but which, partaking of the character of robbery, places the people in 
direct and open hostility to the laws, not only of one nation, but of two. 
It hence requires most extraordinary exertions to deceive and escape the 
servants of government, But these are counted as nothing to their daunt- 
less and adventurous mountaineers, who climb the Pyrenees and laugh at 
the French officers as freely as they cross the Ebro and ridicule the 
Spanish guards. 

“ These circumstances ought to suggest some most important lessons, 
for they furnish a key to one of the chief causes that has not only ori- 
ginated the civil war that now distracts and desolates Spain, but thatcon- 
tinues to nourish it. Need the reader be told how slight is the distinction 
between the contrabandist and the Guerilla? With whom, if not with those 
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accustomed to the career of a contrabandist, did the war which oppresses 
us commence? Who are its supporters but Guerillas? Are not the 
ranks of the enemy filled by those brave and daring smugglers who 
infested the two frontiers, laughing to scorn the two lines of custom- 
houses? Who but the contrabandists supply the rebel army with pro- 
visions, ammunition, accoutrements, horses, and artillery? If the 
destructive, the fatal prohibitive system of France and Spain, so hostile 
to the true interests, both political and financial, of both nations, by their 
hateful and absurd laws, had not bred and maintained a contrabandist 
population; and if the same systems did not sustain a traffic, which is first 
suggested by the temptations of self-interest, and then termed infamous, 
it is probable that the Spanish blood which now is disastrously shed, 
might not have been spilt. 

‘* But if the government of France, in pursuance of calculations which 
are not more base than they are inhuman, chooses to fan the flame of civil 
war in Spain, instead of promoting her own great commercial interests ; if 
she prefers encouraging this barbarous and fratricidal war at a sacrifice of 
twenty or thirty millions a year, or say 120,000,000 francs in the time it 
has already lasted, which sacrifice is made by the southern departments of 
France in consequence of this war, as the learned author of La Union Mer- 
canttl del Mediodia has fully shown; in short, if France delights in the 
annihilation of the sources of a great nation’s wealth, which ought, under 
a rational system of political economy, to increase French capital,’ to 
reward French industry with usury, to extend its operations, and 
nurture the marine and commerce of France, it becomes the obvious duty 
of the representatives of the Spanish and of the English people to cut off 
at one blow the source of all the evils enumerated, fur upon them is this 
immense responsibility now thrown. Let them remove the restrictions, let 
them wipe away or modify the existing duties, and with them will the 
profits and individual temptations of contrabandism disappear at once. If 
the French government, obstructing the interests of its own subjects, is too 
short-sighted to understand that, in political economy, ‘ it is impossible to 
inflict an injury upon others without the evil recoiling in part upon our 
ownselves’, let the representatives of the Spanish and the English people 
adopt a more enlarged view of the subject; let them put into practice the 
admirable maxim, that ‘ the interests of all nations are reciprocal ; that our 


own prosperity is shared by our neighbours, not only without a decrease, 
but with a decided augmentation of our own advantages.’ ” 


Our author next addresses himself to the contraband trade of 
Catalonia, which is carried on both by land and sea, and which, in 
fact, is the principal and most artfully conducted branch of it that 
oppresses Spain. He says that the Catalans possess a vast number 
of small vessels, which are constantly visiting the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and principally the free ports of Genoa, Leghorn, 
&c. ‘These ships are owned in shares, in which not only the crews 


are interested, but all the commercial agents residing in the Ports. 


visited. He declares that it is not easy to conceive the activity, 
rapidity, or multiplicity of the operations under this well-organized 
system, and exclaims, ‘‘ What a pity it is thata fair and lawful 
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trade is not the object of such a splendid combination!” The 
hardihood and daring of the mariners in this illicit traffic is described 
as being unsurpassed; and, indeed, the more tempestuous the 
weather, and dangerous the landing, the better for their purposes. 
Little less intrepid are the parties on land, selling and carrying 
about their contraband goods almost under the very nose of the 
Catalan manufacturers of the like. Nor are instances wanting of 
some of these manufacturers, finding it impossible to compete with the 
smuggled articles, lending the stamp of their own productions, after 
which the smugglers have greater facilities to circulate their wares. 

Don Pablo says, that the number of persons and families interested 
in and dependent upon smuggling in Spain—a foe to commerce that 
cannot be equalled by any other evil—has been estimated at a hun- 
dred thousand. He is persuaded, that the minimum calculation can- 
not make the number less than seventy-five thousand families, or 
three hundred and twenty-five thousand individuals! Then what 
must be the amount of those armies of agents and other persons 
employed by government to suppress such an evil and such a multi- 
tude, and who consequently are not only unproductive, but destruc- 
tive of peace ? Snch a state of things may truly be said to render 
war indigenous in Spain, while it must annihilate wealth and 
domestic prosperity. 

The main objection to the views advocated by our author 
amounts to this, that the cotton manufactures of Catalonia require 
to be protected, and therefore the exclusion of foreign cotton goods 
is enforced. We have seen how vain it is to afford this protection 
in the manner that has hitherto been adopted ; but Don Pablo goes 
farther, and clearly shows that the existing laws are contrary not 
only to the sound principles of political economy, but to the general 
interest of the Spanish nation, to the provincial interest of Catalonia, 
and to the individual interest of the manufacturers themselves. 

‘“It is a fact,’ he declares, *‘ that the manufacturers of Catalonia 
add to their exceedingly reduced number the fatal misfortune of 
being destitute of those two most essential elements, mineral coal 
and machinery. ‘These they receive from England, the very coun- 
try whose capacity they must emulate in order to compete with her. 
They are also deficient in the raw material to be manufactured, 
cotton ; which, from the very limited trade carried on with the 
United States, or other causes, they cannot obtain except at a 
vastly larger price than it costs the English ; nay, in point of fact 
they get their cotton from Liverpool and other British Ports.” 
Even after this the raw material is burdened with a heavy duty 
before it can be imported legally. 

The Catalonian capital engaged in her cotton manufactures and 
the number of looms employed are really insignificant, and when 
compared with those of England sink into absolute nothingness. 
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* But,” says our author, “‘a question deserving of particular notice 
arises, if these English manufactures be daily advancing, even above 
their present condition of perfection, how can the Catalonian manu- 
factures ever expect to rival them? Reason, facts, and the expe- 
rience afforded by the daily consumption of these nominally excluded 
goods prove the object of the existing laws to be unattainable ; they 
prove it to be an absolutely chimerical design so to prop the manu- 
factures of Catalonia, by means of prohibitions as to secure their 
advance upon those of England, for the purpose of supplying the 
national consumption ; for in plain truth, many ages must elapse 
before such an advance can be rationally expected. But during the 
interval that must precede this happy era, can it be for the general 
interest of the nation to bear an annual charge of 19,336,000 dollars, 
which the second proposition has shown now to be borne? Can it 
be for the interest of the administration, or the benefit of the trea- 
sury, in meeting inevitable and necessary expenses, to lose the 
8,400,000 dollars that would be received if the foreign goods now 
consumed without paying any duty were admitted on paying a 
moderate duty ?”” Then as to Catalonia in particular, “‘ Why should 
a million and a half of Catalans pay their proportion of this enor- 
mous taxation for the benefit of a handful of native manufacturers ? 
Why should the bulk of the Catalans pay fifty per cent. more for 
their clothing than, but for this most unjust partiality, they would 
need to disburse?” Such a state of things as our author has 
described cannot even offer enviable temptations to the manufac- 
turers of Catalonia themselves. 

The truth is, that the present most absurd condition of the 
Spanish tariffs, while professedly continued for the sake of support- 
ing Catalonia, and preventing that province from endeavouring to 
become an independent State, so depresses the whole nation, 
engenders so many contentions, and fosters so many outlaws, as to 
serve the purposes of intrigue and the protraction of civil war, 
which evils, not only bysome foreign powers, but by certain traitorous 
parties belonging to the Spanish soil, are much desired. 

We sincerely hope, however, that the period is close at hand 
when England will no longer allow such an important portion of 
Europe as Spain to sink any deeper under her self-inflicted burdens, 
but will by a double-edged measure invigorate herself, and adopt 
the surest as well as most peaceful means to banish discord from a 
kingdom where so much English blood has been spilt to little pur- 
pose, and toinfuse health and prosperity. We can hardly suppose that 
the convincing, enlightened, and not unfrequently eloquent pages 
before us, will fail in the work of persuading the governments both 
of Spain and of this country to follow some such course as is here 
indicated, even although no such scheme has been previously con- 
templated. 
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Art. XI.—The Love-Chase. A Comedy, in Five Acts. By James 
SHeripan Kwnow.es. Author of “ Virginius,” &c. &c. London: 
Moxon. 1837. 


A Comepy by the first English dramatic writer of the age, espe- 
cially a comedy in five acts, by one who has hitherto been almost 
exclusively admired as a writer of tragedy, might well engage the 
solicitude and curiosity of the literary public. To be sure, the 
author of ‘ The Love-Chase” has in several of his former produc- 
tions presented comic scenes and characters ; but it was not unusual 
to hear those who pretend to be judges of such works, boldly aver 
that the author could not write comedy at all. Those who with 
better discrimination demurred to this sweeping conclusion, and 
were jealous of the honour of the British drama, might well tremble 
for the fame of Knowles when he adventured upon a five act play, 
that thus professed to sustain all the high attributes of a legitimate 
comedy. But if the effort was a bold one requiring extraordinary 
talents and genius, the warmest of the author’s friends could 
not have wished for a more felicitous and flattering production ; a 
production which both in the theatre and the closet has, so far as 
we have heard, commanded universal admiration and delight, with- 
out material drawback, either as respects the structure of the plot, or 
the conception and development of the characters. At the same time 
that this is the undoubted judgment passed upon the piece, it is to be 
observed, that it is essentially an original work, formed upon the 
peculiar and unborrowed genius of its author’s mind; a mind the 
healthfulness of which is everywhere manifest and reviving. 

Sheridan Knowles has, in the play before us, more perhaps than 
in any of his former productions, shown us that his resources are 
unlimited, and that his fancy and invention, whether serious or 
humorous, whether probing and delineating the deep-seated affec- 
tions of human nature, or playing with its frivolities and eccentri- 
cities, are inexhaustible. Here we have a regular comedy from 
beginning to end, overflowing withthought and beautiful images, and 
exhibited in a great variety of characters and positions. The pulse 
of Shakspearian life, the action of true English spirits never stagnate 
init. We have not found a mawkish or artificial sentiment in the 
whole, though a great number of characters have to be upheld, each 
one of them having a distinct nature to exhibit and a defined part 
to perform. Many are the bursts of noble feelings, exquisitely 
clothed, which the dramatis persone utter, and which wonderfully 
enrich some of the happiest dialogues that can any where be 
referred to. But. all general eulogy becomes vapid and unintelligible 
— supported by some examples, which we can be at no loss to 
adduce. 
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« The Love-Chase”’ is a title that is aptly chosen for this comedy, 
and which its plot excellently elucidates. No less than three mar- 
riages result between the parties who start in thedrama. The first 
pair, viz., Constance and Wildrake have been companions since 
childhood. There is 2 secret affection mutually in operation 
between them, but which is apt to show itself in little quarrels, that 
are not, however, of very long standing though frequent occurrence. 
Indeed the regard felt by each is not perceived by them, until each 
finds that the other is about to be lost through marriage. In as 
far as this couple are concerned the play is faultless. We perceive 
that some of our contemporaries think they have discovered certain 
family resemblances to Beatrice and Benedick. To our apprehen- 
sion, the likeness is not closer than the progeny of original minds 
may be without any servile imitation, or even any suspicion of an 

eement on the part of the writers. 

The second couple—Lydia and Waller, present a young girl in 
a humbler sphere of life, who is beset by a libertine, whom, however, 
she wins back to virtue. Some minor criticisms might be applied 
to this pair, at least, when put alongside of the preceding, and 
tried by the high standard that is thus at hand. At the same time, 
Lydia is beautifully true to nature, and exhibits a fine mixture of 
passion and tenderness, as when she says, 


“ To show you, Sir, 
The heart you make so light of— Yow are beloved ! 
But she that tells you so, tells you beside 
She ne'er beholds you more!” 


A weak-minded, conceited old baronet and a gay widow make 
the third couple. Their names are Sir William Fondlove and 
Widow Green. He flatters himself that he still looks young, and 
that he is as agile as ever he had been; but while he is in chase of 
the Widow, her look out is for a younger beau, though at last she 
is very glad to accept of the amorous old coxcomb to escape the 
ridicule of the world. 

We have already alluded to the faultless manner in which 
Constance and Wildrake are delineated. The blending of reck- 
less innocence and volatile fancies with an unsophisticated and 
generous womanhood, which characterises the former, renders her 
extremely lovely and winning. Who does not admire her, were it 
put for the following proof of a guileless and wilful nature ? 

* Why would he fall in love, and spoil it all! 
J feel as I could cry! He has no right 


To marry any one! What wants he with 

A wife? Has he not plague enough in me ? 
Would he be plagued with any body else ? 
Ever since I have liv’d in town I have felt 

The want of neighbour Wildrake! Not a soul 
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Besides J care to quarrel with, and now 
He goes and gives himself to another !” 


Well might her father, T’rueworth, say in reference to her, 
‘* Unlike to other common flowers, 
The flower of love shows various in the bud, 
’T will look a thistle and will blow a rose.” 


A speech by the same virtuous character, when endeavouring to 
dissuade the libertine from a base design, breathes sentiments as 
lofty as the language is poetical. 


‘‘Impossible ! Most possible of things— 
If thou’rt in love! Where merit lies itself, 
What matters it to want the name, which, weighed, 
Is not the worth of so much breath as it takes 
To utter it! If, but from Nature's hand, 
She is all you could expect of gentle blood, 
Face, form, mien, speech; with these, what to belong 
To lady more behoves—thoughts delicate, 
Affections generous, and modesty— 
Perfectionating, brightening crown of all! 
If she hath these—true titles to thy heart— 
What doth she lack that’s title to thy hand? 
The name of lady, which is none of these, 
But may belong without? Thou might’st do worse 
Than marry her! Thou would’st, undoing her ! 
Yea, by my mother’s name, a shameful act 
Most shamefully performed !” 


It may in truth be said that Mr. Knowles is possessed of such a 
luxuriance of rich thoughts and beautiful language whenever he 
discourses of the tender passion, that one can hardly fancy other- 
wise than that he must have been a great martyr to its tyranny. 
As, for example— 


‘««T cannot think love thrives by artifice, 
Or can disguise its mood, and show its face. 
I would not hide one portion of my heart 
Where I did give it and did feel ’twas right, 
Nor feign a wish, to mask a wish that was, 
Howe’er to keep it. For no cause except 
Myself would I be lov’d. What were’t to me, 
My lover valued me the more, the more 
He saw me comely in another’s eyes, 
When his alone the vision I would show, 
Becoming too? I have sought the reason oft 
They paint Love as a child, and still have thonght 
It was because true love, like infancy, 
Frank, trusting, unobservant of its mood, 
Doth show its wish at once, and means no more !” 


Again— 
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Love that is love, bestoweth all it can! 

It ts protection, tf ’tis anything, 

Which nothing in its object leaves exposed 

Its care can shelter.” 

And again— 
* Love should seek its match; and that is, love 

Or nothing! Station—fortune—find their match 
Jn things resembling them. They are not love! 
Comes love (that subtle essence, without which 
Life were but leaden dulness !—weariness ! 
A plodding trudger on a heavy road !) 
Comes it of title deeds which fools may boast ? 
Or coffers vilest hands may hold the keys of ? 
Or that ethereal lamp that lights the eyes 
To shed their sparkling lustre o’er the face, 
Gives to the velvet skin its blushing glow, 
And burns as bright beneath the peasant’s roof 
As roof of palaced prince ?” 


Lydia’s lover thus describeth her— 


** No mood but doth become her—yea adorn her. 
She turns unsightly anger into beauty ! 
Sour scorn grows sweetness, touching her sweet lips, 
And indignation, lighting on her brow, 
Transforms to brightness, as the cloud to gold 
That overhangs the sun!” 


Wonderfully delicate and attractive are the lines which dwell 
upon her heed, a subject that most minute painters would either 
render disagreeable or unintelligible. 
“* And here’s a hand!—A fairy palm— 
Fingers that taper to the pinky tips, 
With nails of rose, like shells of such a hue, 
Berimm’d with pearl, you pick upon the shore.” 

The only objection that we would offer to the phraseology which 
comes readiest to Sheridan Knowles, or is affected by him, relates 
to that quaintness and inversion which frequently put one in mind 
of the old dramatists, and is certainly not essential to the utterance 
of any sentiment or the grace of speech required in elegant comedy. 
But while the soul that pervades and animates every scene and 
character is so unaffected, natural, and fresh, and since the action 
throughout is so healthy ‘and brave, as to remind us of those life- 
communicating creations of our elder dramatists, it is of compara- 
tively little consequence what the vehicle be, whether according to 
most modern fashion, or that which has acquired the mellow flavour 
of a bye-gone age. 

We conclude our notice of the play by inserting the longest 
extract from it that is to enter into our pages. It contains a spi- 
rited and highly-descriptive account of the chase by Constance,who 
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has adopted the riding habit with the view of falling in with what 
she deems to be Wildrake’s ruling taste in the way of pastime. 
On the other hand he has laid aside the style of garb suited to rural 
life and sport, with the hope of pleasing her in the costume of the 
modish flatterers of the town. 


‘* Constance. Worthy sir, 
Souls attract souls, when they’re of kindred vein. 
The life that you love, [ love. Well I know 
’Mongst those who breast the feats of the bold chase, 
You stand without a peer; and for myself 
I dare avow ’mong such, none follows them 
With heartier glee than I do. 
Wildrake. Churl were he 
That would gainsay you, madam ! 
Const. (courtesying) What delight 
To back the flying steed, that challenges 
The wind for speed !—seems native more of air 
Than earth !—whose burden only lends him fire !— 
Whose soul, in his task, turns labour into sport !— 
Who makes your pastime his! I sit him now! 
He takes away my breath !—He makes me reel ! 
I touch not earth—I see not—hear not—All 
Is ecstacy of motion! 
Wild. You are used, 
I see, to the chase. 

Const. Iam, Sir. Then the leap, 
To see the saucy barrier, and know 
The mettle that can clear it! Then your time 
To prove you master of the manage. Now 
You keep him well together for a space, 
Both horse and rider braced as you were one, 
Scanning the distance—then you give him rein, 
And let him fly at it, and o’er he goes, 
Light as a bird on wing. 

Wild. ’T were a bold leap, 
I see, that turn’d you, madam. 

Const. (courtesying) Sir, you’re good! 

And then the hounds, sir! Nothing 1 admire 
Beyond the running of the well-trained pack. 
The training’s everything! Keen on the scent! 
At fault none losing heart !—but all at work ! 
None leaving his task to another ! —answering 
The watchful huntsman’s caution, check, or cheer, 
As steed his rider’s rein! Away they go! 

How close they keep together !—what a pack ! 
Nor turn nor ditch nor stream divides them—as 
They moved with one intelligence, act, will ! 
And then the concert they keep up !—enough 
To make one tenant of the merry wood, 

To list to their jocund music ! 
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Wild. You describe 
The huntsman’s pastime to the life ! 

Const. I love it! 
To wood and glen, hamlet and town, it is 
A laughing holiday !—Not a hill-top 
But’s then alive !—Footmen with horsemen vie, 
All earth’s astir, roused with the revelry 
Of vigour, health, and joy! Cheer awakes cheer, 
While Echo’s mimic tongue, that never tires, 
Keeps up the hearty din! Each face is then 
Its neighbour’s glass—where gladness sees itself 
And, at the bright reflection, grows more glad ! 
Breaks into tenfold mirth !—laughs like a child! 
Would make a gift of its heart, it is so free! 
Would scarce accept a kingdom, ’tis so rich ! 
Shakes hands with all, and vows it never knew 
That life was life before !’’ 





Art, XII.— The Alcestis of Euripides, with Notes, &c. Edited by the Rev. 


J. R. Mason, Head-Master of King’s College. London: A. J. Valpy. 
1837. 


It may be true that the present age has but few scholars like the 
Scaligers, Casaubons, and Bentleys of days departed ; but such 
mighty names are not of frequent occurrence in the literary history 
of any age. And yet the Hermanns,-Boeckhs, Thirsches, to say 
nothing of living scholars in England, will stand a fair compa- 
rison, in point of wide and deep learning, with the most celebrated 
names in the annals of scholarship, while in elegance of taste and 
the arts of composition, their superiority is immense and unques- 
tionable. 

But as a good education now means a great deal more than a 
knowledge of Greek and Latin, classical learning is not held in such 
exclusive estimation as it has been in times gone by. Hence some 
people are naturally led to think that the study of ancient letters is 
fast losing the public regard. This study has gone through a change, 
it is true, but a change leading to a broad cultivation of the under- 
standing, and furnishing the means of a just, as well as liberal, 
estimate of the value of the classics. The endless field of modern 
literature is opened to the student of polite letters ; and he is taught 
that taste and genius were not the exclusive possession of the Greeks 
and Romans. He is allowed to form his judgment by comparing 
the master-pieces of antiquity with the kindred works which have 
upon them the freshness and glow of modern thought. Thus he 
may set Homer by the side of Dante, Tasso, Milton, or the Book 
of Heroes, and the mental exercise involved in doing so is not onl 
delightful by itself, but the comparison will throw a new light on the 
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wonderful genius of the old bard of Greece. Aischylus and Shak- 
speare may be read together; and the lover of English poetry will 
be at least entertained by the beautiful analogies, both in thought 
and expression, between the two greatest masters of tragic passion. 
Sophocles and Euripides may be finely illustrated by a parallel 
course from the dramatic poems of Alfieri, Schiller, and Goéthe, as 
well as by the curious contrast of the miscalled classical drama of 
France. The express imitations of the classics by the poets of 
modern Europe, also afford the tasteful reader an agreeable subject 
of comparison. Milton’s Sampson Agonistes has the daring sub- 
limity of the Prometheus Bound. Goéthe’s Iphigenie auf Tauris 
has the tenderness of Euripides, with the exquisite finish and just 
sense of harmonious proportion which belong to Sophocles. ‘The 
Agamemnon, Antigone, Orestes and Alcestis of Alfieri bring upon 
the scene the chief personages of the Attic drama, invested anew 
with dramatic life. This illustrious poet is not perhaps the best 
example of the modern classic style. ‘The heroes of his poems 
breathe a fury too much like the violence of his own headstrong 
passions, for the sustained dignity and sculpture-like simplicity of 
Attic tragedy. Orestes, in particular, is always in a storm, and 
will exclaim, over and over again, “ Oh, rabbia,” in the very teeth 
of the usurper, when the fulfilment of his revenge, his own life and 
the life of his friend, are suspended on the issue. Adgisthus is a 
modern villain, though some of his speeches show a spirit of classical 
propriety worthy the best days of Athens. His soliloquy on approach- 
ing the palace of Agamemnon is full of terrific sublimity. These 
and other dramas of Alfieri, on Greek subjects, afford an interesting 
and instructive commentary, both by their beauties and faults, upon 
the theatrical literature of Athens. In this way it is easy enough 
to show that a wide study of modern literature, which the opinions 
of the age favour daily more and more, will strengthen rather than 
weaken a discriminating love of the ancient classics. It will sharpen 
the judgment, and refine the taste; for both judgment and taste 
are more the result of many comparisons and of gradual approxima- 
tion, than is apt to be supposed. The kind of taste for ancient 
literature thus acquired, a love of antique poetry for poetry’s sake, 
is doubtless more common now, than it has ever been before. 
Written as these poems were, to undergo the searching criticism 
of the most fastidious people, on whose severe judgment the poet’s 
triumph or defeat was depending, they were wrought up with con- 
summate art, out of the materials furnished by the most copious 
and flexible of languages. Besides this, an intense feeling of 
nationality was to be conciliatad. The history of renowned an- 
cestors, the exploits of heroes and demigods, were to be chanted 
in choral songs, intermingled with moral and religious reflections, 
naturally suggested by the downfal of mighty families, and the awful 
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retributions of fate, which were the groundwork of most of therii. 
The difficulty of understanding them is stillfarther heightened by 
the obscure allusions to remote historical events amidst the highest 
strains of lyrical poetry, uttered in the forms of the venerable Doric. 
The Attic drama is moreover idiomatic to the last degree. Ex- 
pressions growing out of the manifold relations of cultivated life, 
mingled with forms of speech naturally springing to the lips of a 
people who were lovers of war and rulers of the sea, make it neces- 
sary to build up anew in our imaginations the structure of Athenian 
Society, if we would enter fully into the spirit of the raciest portion 
of their literature. A commentator, therefore, on the Attic tragedy 
ought to be at home in the whole circle of Greek history and fable, 
beside having a taste trained to feel the delicate blending of shades 
of meaning, in the finely-linked constructions of poetry. 

It cannot have failed to strike the tasteful reader that many 
learned commentators on the classics have been wanting in some of 
the qualities most necessary to a philosophical criticism. Spending 
their lives in the study of grammatical niceties, poring fourteen 
hours a day over manuscript readings, and conjectural emendations, 
and choral metres and allegorical interpretations, the fountains of 
sympathy with human feeling have been dried up in their bosoms, 
the majestic forms of nature have become lifeless to their eyes, and 
the myriad voices, uttered from every part of God’s world, have 
grown unmeaning to their souls. The friendly collision of mind 
with mind in the common intercourse of life, the genial glow of 
thought in conversation, the softening, refining, animating influence 
of cultivated society, touch no responsive chord in their hardened 
natures. For they, 

‘* Bereft of light, their seeing have forgot, 
Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear, 

Of sun, or moon, or star, throughout the year, 
Or man, or woman.” 

They think every hour given to the calls of friendship, or the 
amenities of life, lost to the world because it is lost to their barren 
studies. They are stiff, dry, formal, pedantic ; and they write over 
their study doors such sage apophthegms as ‘“Temporis furis amici.” 
How can such people feel the spirit of tragedy, or understand the 
inspiration of the lyric muse? ‘T‘here have been some learned com- 
mentators to whom these remarks will not apply. Mitscherlich’s 
notes on Horace are touched with the delicate taste of his author. 
Heyne’s commentary on Homer shows a fine appreciation of antique 

oetry, in the midst of an amazing mass of scholastic erudition. 

loomfield’s Aischylus has some specimens of eloquent criticism 
and beautiful illustration. Arnold’s Thucydides exhibits no small 
amount of minute learning, with a skilful application of all the 
resources of modern geography and topography to the clearing up 
of obscure passages in the difficult text of the historian. 
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The tragedy of Alcestis has been considered the most remarkable 
of all the plays of Euripides for tenderness. The conception of the 
rincipal character is touching and beautiful. Admetus is doomed 
y the terrible decree of fate to an untimely death. Apollo has 
gained, by some art, a hard-wrung consent to spare his life, on con- 
dition of another’s dying in his stead. His friends and kindred, 
even his gray-haired father and mother, refuse to save the ill-starred 
prince. But his young and lovely wife Alcestis resolves to rescue 
him from his impending fate. This is the leading idea of the play. 
It is obvious that to carry out this idea in a consistent delineation 
of character, is no common effort of dramatic genius. It is obvious 
too that the plot has some difficulties at first sight, which are not 
easily gotten over. To make us look with complacency on a lovely 
woman laying down her life for her husband, that husband ougnt to 
be a worthy object of such self-forgetting love. But if he asks the 
sacrifice or even consents to it, he shows a selfish clinging to life 
wholly at war with that greatness of soul which can alone bring our 
feelings into harmony with the action. It must be confessed that 
Euripides has not kept this revolting view of the plot sufficiently 
out of sight. The opening scene in the drama gives us the impres- 
sion that Admetus has gone about among his friends to beg some 
one to die for him, and that when they all turn a deaf ear, he con- 
sents to the death of his wife. Of course, we despise him as a 
paltry, heartless coward. ‘This impression is strengthened by the 
indecent language he utters, when his aged father comes to con- 
dole with him in his bereavement. But if we Jook a little more 
closely into the poem, our first impression is somewhat softened 
down, and the conduct of Admetus towards his father seems less 
hateful, on the supposition that the poet meant to represent him so 
overwhelmed by calamity, that he lost all self-command, and forgot, 
in the bitterness of sorrow, the respect due to the author of his 
being. The plot, however, must still be considered faulty in these 
particulars. Alfieri has treated of the same subject, in perhaps the 
most beautifui of his dramas, the dlceste Seconda. In unfolding 
the action, as he conceived it, the Italian poet has brought the re- 
deeming considerations we have touched upon above into strong 
relief. So far, therefore, his play is a decided improvement upon 
Euripides, though in some other points it falls far short of antique 
simplicity, both in sentiment and situation. 
But setting these intrusive suggestions aside, and taking the 
character of Alcestis by itself, we must pronounce her one of the 
most exquisite creations of poetry. 


‘** She was one made up 
Of feminine affections, and her life 
Was one full stream of love, from fount to sea.” 
She is a being with whom all thought of self is merged in an 
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absorbing love of thoseto whom she is bound byconjugal and maternal 
ties. Her character is drawn with unsurpassed delicacy, and every 
word she utters is in the strictest keeping with the spirit‘of a noble- 
minded woman. ‘The scenes between herself and Admetus, when 
she is about to die, are beautifully imagined. Indeed the poet had 
upon his hands no common task when he undertook to delineate a 
being so soft, yet so firm, so gentle, yet so heroical. He had to 
represent, not merely a woman with the delicate lines of her moral 
and intellectual character, her quick perceptions, her swiftly chang- 
ing shadowy trains of association, her imaginative affections, and 
her overwhelming sensibilities,—but a woman, who, besides all 
these, was moved by the tenderest love of the wife and the mother ; 
from whom a husband is about to be torn by the will of Destiny ; 
whose children are soon to feel the evils of orphanage. Still more, 
the will of Destiny at last relents. Her husband may be spared 
but she must die. This is the point where all the feelings of 
the woman, whose life has been blessed in the possession of a beau- 
tifully harmonized spirit, a husband’s love, and a mother’s joy, to 
whom the earth, the air, the clouds, the stars, had been perpetual 
ministers of happiness, sweep over her agitated soul with an over- 
whelming power. Her husband’s life is saved ; that is the grand 
aim of her heroical suffering. But she must leave for ever the home 
of her happiness, and her children must lose for ever a mother’s love 
and care. She comes abroad to look for the last time on the light 
of heaven. She gazes on the long familiar scenes about her, and 
‘the solemn vision of approaching death wrings from her trembling 
spirit some natural words of sorrow which fil] her husband’s heart 
with agony. The destiny of her son and daughter stir anew in her 
bosom the tender feelings and anxious forebodings of maternal love. 
In her farewell to Admetus, she speaks in a tone of the utmost pro- 
priety at that sad hour, of the claim her sacrifice of life has given her 
upon their grateful recollection ; and the reply of Admetus breathes 
the softest spirit of tender melancholy. 

It is obvious that it requires a genius touched to the finest 
issues to support, consistently, the character of a delicate and lovely 
woman through such heart-subduing scenes, and under conflicting 
feelings ; and no one who reads the poem attentively will deny 
Euripides the praise of having completely overcome the difficulties 
of the problem. 

This character is the more remarkable because the feelings 
unfolded in it are not often brought out in so strong a light by the 
tragic poets. ‘The personages of the Attic drama, it has been well 
observed, have more of the severe simplicity of sculpture, than of 
the blended harmonies of painting. The affections springing from 
domestic life, though several memorable examples show that they 
were well understood and deeply felt, are not the ordinary ground- 
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work of ancient tragedy. The terrible power of Destiny, which 
appears in a tempered form in this piece, and human strength 
battling against it, are the grand central ideas, around which the 
circle of tragic emotions mostly revolves. But yet, under every 
form of civil society and religious faith, the ruling feelings of the 
human heart, the conjugal, parental, and filial affections, and reve- 
rence for the source of all good, will from time to time burst out, in 
the higher creations of poetry, with a brightness that cheers and 
warms. In moments of poetical enthusiasm, the kindling soul, even 
of the heathen bard, seems to rend asunder the veil of ignorance, 
weakness, and doubt, and to have a sudden comprehension of those 
truths, dimly shadowed out by tradition, but set in broad sunlight 
by the Christian revelation. Hence the elysium of pagan mytho- 
logy,—hence the anticipation of a life to come by the hero of the 
Iliad, when he mourns in agony over his fallen friend,—hence the 
assured hope uttered by Admetus, of dwelling with his wife in that 
world of spirits to which she is hastening. 

We conclude this notice by heartily recommending the present 
edition of this classic to the patronage of schools and colleges. 





Arr. XIII. 

1. Ireland, Picturesque and Romantic. By Leircn Ritcuie. Esa. 
With nineteen Engravings, from Drawings by D. M‘Cuisz, Ese., and 
T. Creswick, Esa. London: Longman & Co. 

2. The Christmas Library. Vol. I. By Mary Howirr. Uondon: 
Darton & Clark. 

3. Friendship’s Offering, and Winter Wreath. London: Smith, Elder, 
& Co. 

4. The Oriental Annual. By the Rev. Hopartr Caunter, B. D., with 
twenty-two Engravings from Drawings by the late Witt1am DanieELL, 
R. A. London: Tilt. 

5. Forget Me Not ; a Christmas, New-Year’s, and Birth-day Present. 
Edited by Freperic SHopert. London: Ackerman & Co. 

6. Gems of Beauty, for 1838, displayed ina Series of Twelve Engra- 
vings of the Passions. By E. T. Parris, with Illustrations in Verse 
by the Countess of Buessineton. Imperial Quarto, London: 
Longman & Co. ) 


Wuen the eye rests upon the rainbow, when a lovely maiden just 

bursting into womanhood stands before us, or after she has attained 

the meridian of her radiance, every demon is chased from the 

. bosom, the snarling lips become placid and assume a welcoming 

smile, and the exercise of hypercriticism is regarded as a profanity. 

In like manner, when such an array of charming annual visitants as 
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we now behold is extended on our table, we feel so much at peace 
with mankind, and perceive the world to be so much better than in 
imagination we could make it, that nothing but praises and blessings 
can drop from our pen; or if a slight fault be found, this rather 
serves to set off the surrounding beauties to higher advantage, or, 
like the drop of acid that lends to the sugar a more exquisite taste, 
the trifling blemish renders the whole more human and winning. 

All the world knows so perfectly what are the character and 
appearance of the Annuals, that it would be worse than a waste of 
words to describe the distinguishing features of the family. It may 
be remarked, however, that while certain members of the tribe abide 
strictly by their original design and plan, others of them have, from 
time to time, in some measure varied their character both internally 
and externally. Editors and contributors have tasked their wits 
and fancies to surpass themselves, and to obtain a rank and name 
which are generally conceded to the first-born of a family. But it 
has not always been the case that the change has been for the 
better, either as regards complexion or contents. In fact the ends 
contemplated by this class of books, the persons who patronize 
them, and the times as well as the places appointed for their perusal, 
forbid any very wide range of matter or manner. Accordingly when 
any great alteration is attempted or made, a failure has been the 
result, and a work unsuited to the boudoir or the drawing-room. 
We can this year specify a striking illustration of these remarks in 
the case of the “ Picturesque Annual,” the letter-press of which is 
got up by Leitch Ritchie ; for instead of being picturesque, its con- 
tents for the most part belong strictly to political economy, and that 
economy having the history, the condition, and the prospects of 
poor distracted Ireland for its theme. Mr. Ritchie’s work is 
nothing else than a real tour through that island. In this character 
it is not destitute of merit, although the traveller took far too little 
time to be able to acquire a deep acquaintance with what he writes 
about ; but, whatever opinion may be formed of his views concern- 
ing a system of poor laws for the Irish people, and kindred discus- 
sions, we leave it to the judgment of our readers to say, whether the 
selection of topics is the most suitable that could be chosen for an 
Annual. 

To be sure, it was impossible to traverse Ireland without falling 
in with much that was picturesque and romantic, of which Mr. 
Ritchie has frequently availed himself, and turned his observations to 
good account. Had there been nothing else in the volume, these 
topics, together with the anecdotes which must have been abundantly 
ready, and of which, when he chooses, he makes much, the work 
would have had all the charms becoming an Annual, and none 
of those which appear to us to be foreign to this branch of 
literature. In his Preface the author informs us that next year the 
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Valley of the Wye is to be his field, and thence we may expect a 
great deal suited to the title of the series and nothing that is repul- 
sive. 

The views which the Artists have introduced are with scarcely 
an exception of the first-rate order. That, for instance, of the 
Lake of Killarney is a brilliant effort, conveying to the eye an 
accurate and descriptive representation of that wonderfully rich and 
charming scene. But it is of the letter-press that we alone can 
convey, by means of specimens, a correct notion. One or two 
samples follow. First, of the Cholera, which raged at Sligo :— 


«“ The Asiatic pestilence, which raged some years ago in Europe, under 
the name of cholera, threatened to depopulate Sligo; and the precautions 
which it became necessary to observe by the surrounding country, almost 
deprived the inhabitants of every gleam of hope. A line was drawn 
round the devoted town, beyond which there was no escape; and those 
who attempted to fly were driven back, as if intoagrave. Nothing was 
heard in the streets but sounds of lamentation and despair. Even the 
phenomena of external nature served for omens and predictions of evil. 
Some flashes of lightning had heralded the approach of the angel of the 
pestilence ; but during his sojourn, a heavy cloud brooded over the town. 
Not a ray of sunshine was visible by day, and not a star by night. 

« At this juncture, men naturally reverted to those feelings of religion 
which before were dimmed or deadened by the seductions of the world; 
and every hour of the day they found the Refuge open for their admission, 
and the servants of the sanctuary at their posts. Catholic, Protestant, 
Dissenter—all were alike the ministers of God. On this great day of 
judgment, there was not one priest of any denomination who shrunk from 
his perilous duty. Wherever their presence was required, there they 
took their stand—at the foot of the altar, at the bed of the dying, at the 
side of the new-made grave. Every heart confessed that death was not 
the master, but the agent of the dispensation; for, rising high above the 
sound of his footsteps, as he passed through the houses, came a voice from 
the many-portalled temple of the Lord Jesus Christ, proclaiming, “ Come 
to me and I will give you life!”’ 

“ During the period of this visitation, only one clergyman—a Baptist 
minister—lost his life; while the physicians of the body were nearly all 
swept off. Besides these two classes, the authorities of the town did their 
duty well and bravely. Mr. Fausset, the provost, rode in every morning 
from the security of his country-house, with as great regularity as if all had 
been well, to visit the hospitals, bury the dead, preserve order in the streets, 
and take his seat ag President of the Board of Health. In spite of his 
unrelaxing labours, he one morning, on reaching the town, suw the 
grounds of the Fever Hospital covered with unburied corpses; and then, 
as he expressed it to me himself, he felt as if the end of the world were 
indeed come. . 

“The Board of Health consisted at first of twelve members; who were 
rapidly diminished to seven. Nearly their whole duty at last was to grant 
coffins and tarred sheets for the dead bodies, and to see that the stock of 
those materials was keptup. One day, two poor little boys came to beg 
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a coffin for their mother; and the Provost, struck by their forlorn appear- 
ance, asked why their father had not come, who would have been better 
able to carry it? ‘ We buried our father yesterday, Sir,’ was the reply.” 


Mr. Ritchie is not a man to speak on any subject without 
evincing strong proofs of rapid observation, and habits of earnest 


and independent reflection. Hear him in the account he gives of 
Belfast. 


“ Belfast is reckoned the third town in Ireland; but, in a moral point of 
view, it is the first. Dublin and Cork are great cities, but they are strictly 
Irish cities : while Belfast, if transported, with its population, to England, 
would be reckoned a credit to the country. Its intellectual character I 
consider decidedly higher than that of an English manufacturing town of 
the same importance; while its buildings, if they do not pretend to the 
exhibition of taste, are at least, to outward appearance, the abodes of ease 
and wealth. 

“The streets, generally speaking,-are wide and well-aired; and the 
houses by which they are lined, clean and respectable, although built 
of unstuccoed brick, as plain as a band-box. The suburbs, inhabited by 
‘the hewers of wood and drawers of water’ to the easier classes, have 
nothing of that filth and misery which are almost an unfailing character- 
istic of an Irish town. Every thing in and around Belfast proclaims that 
it is the abiding place of a shrewd and intelligent population, devoted to 
worldly gain, and far from being unsuccessful in its pursuits. 

‘“‘ This, of course, is a general picture; for a town which has more than 
doubled its numbers three times within the last seventy years, must draw 
constant supplies of population from the country ; and to correct the habitual 
imprudence and want of neatness observable in the Irish peasant, must be 
a work of time. A considerable number of the masters, however, now pro- 
vide their workmen with lodgings; and some of these establishments are 
clean and wholesome, and extremely neat. 

‘It need hardly be said that the peasantry are not improved in morals by 
their transplantation from comparative solitude into a crowd; but it is 
agreeable to know that a steadily progressing improvement in this particu- 
lar is now going on. One of the surest tests of the extent of this improve- 
ment is the flourishing state of the Savings Bank. The gentleman who 
conducts the establishment informed me, that he could trace clearly, b 
his books, a gradual yet rapid amelioration in the character of the people, 
and more especially in that of the females. 

‘In the midst of all their business, the upper classes of Belfast have 
time to quarrel with each other as fiercely—but without the shillelagh 
—as if they were at Donnybrook Fair. But what they quarrel about I 
cannot tell. ‘To say -that it is religion, at least the Christian religion, 
would be a manifest absurdity ; and yet it somehow or other happens, that 
the belligerents always belong to a different communion. No analogy 
taken from the position of the Church and the Dissenters in England can 
give the faintest idea of the motives of social warfare in Ireland. Religion 
and politics, no doubt, are the foundation; but, as in chemistry, two sub- 
stances may produce a third totally different in its properties from both, so 
religion and politics are the parents of an Irish something, which is 
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altogether destitute both of piety and common sense. This something is 
only known in its effects—which are a monomania. When the morbid 
chord is touched, there is no pitch of insanity too wild, no depth of idiocy 
too humilitating, for the unhappy patient. I have frequently spoken with 
men in this condition, who were otherwise shrewd and intelligent, bu 
whose conversation filled me at once with shame and compassion. 

“ In Belfast such dissensions are nearly confined to the upper classes, or 
asmall minority of the population ; and the parties being nearly balanced in 
numbers, the contest is fiercer. As for the lower classes, Catholic and 
Protestant are mingled in the same manufactory, and no difference is 
observable ; although an intelligent and accomplished Protestant gentleman 
told me he would prefer Catholic workmen. When the people get drunk 
they, of course, quarrel and fight as usual; and on these occasions reli- 
gion is sometimes made use of as a party word.” 


The following are striking facts, and illustrative of much that is 
[rish. 


“The lower classes are so bigoted to their customs, that the goods requi- 
site for one partof the country are unsaleable in another. For instance, there 
are no white-handled knives to be seen south of a line drawn from Belfast 
to Coleraine; while to the north of that line there are none with black 
handles. Throughout the country, the knife which shows the iron at the 
end of its handle is preferred, the other not being sufficiently strong. The 
real Irish knife, made on purpose for Ireland, is that awkward-looking 
machine, with a blade at either end. For other classes of society the 
goods must be showy andcheap. It matters not for the quality, for what- 
ever may be the difference in this respect between any two articles, a dif- 
ference of five per cent. in the price will determine the purchase. I saw an 
order to an immense amount for scissors, at the rate of sixpence half-penny 
per dozen, the blades of which in consequence of their not being tempered 
alike, would be useless in a week. Vast quantities of imitation silver, as 
might be expected, are sold in Ireland; and I heard ofa gentleman giving 
twelve pounds for an article which in genuine silver would have only cost 
twenty pounds.’”’ . 

Another of the Annuals, viz., “ the Book of Gems,” may be 
instanced also, which although following out a good idea, and com- 
pleting a combined series of volumes—the former of them having 
obtained a deserved celebrity—as a considerable change from the 
original design of such works. It has certainly never been a failure ; 
and although Mr. 8S. C. Hall, by making the ‘“* Modern Poets and 
Artists of Great Britain” his present subject, encountered a difficult 
and delicate task, yet he has done his work well. His biographical 
sketches and his criticisms are written in a generous spirit, and for 
the most part are judicious and satisfactory. Still his opinions are 
but those of one man on points where very frequently there will be 
great diversity of sentiment. He has, for instance, honoured seve- 
ral names with a notice that, according to our judgment, ought not 
to have been brought into his general company, while others have 
been passed over in silence who deserved a place in his selection. 
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We come now to an example where the departure from the gene- 
ral manner of filling the Annuals, appears to us to be a decided 
achievement, that promises to be carried out in future to great 
excellence ; we allude to “* The Christmas Library.” This beau- 
tiful little volume is not only an addition to the family, but being 
the production of a highly-gifted and cultured mind presents to the 
reader an instance where the effusions are both beautiful and excel- 
lent, and where the genius and character of that mind may be 
studied at length and on a great number of interesting topics. In 
this view “ The Christmas Library” possesses special claims to 
extensive patronage. 

The present volume is the first of an intended series by the 
fair writer. The young are the persons to whom it is specially 
addressed, but the middle-aged and the old will with great profit 
resort to it also. Not only is it written by one pen, but it 1s de- 
voted to one range of subjects, viz., “‘ Birds and flowers, and other 
country things,” Every succeeding year a new and different class of 
themes is to be adopted. 

[n the Preface we are told that the poems have ‘been written 
literally while the authoress dwelt amid the objects described ; and, 
indeed, they have all the truth and freshness of reality as pictured 
by her. She enjoys an extraordinary knack at making the com- 
monest things and creatures the theme of song; and brings with 
remarkable ease and force the loftiest and most touching moral 
lessons to rest upon simple facts ; while she never fails to rise 
with the occasion, and to deal in bursts of noble sentiments, that 
though happily introduced, come quite unexpectedly upon the reader. 
In short, while her pieces are exquisitely beautiful as pastoral poems, 
a whole chapter of precious doctrines and truths is inculcated by 
them. Thus a plant is sometimes made to introduce a tale of 
superstition. The “ Hedgehog,” for instance, affords an opportunity 
for the description of its harmless habits, and the wickedness of 
cruelty to dumb animals. Touches of natural history come aptly in ; 
and when there is propriety for it, little prose notices are given. 

It is delightful to hear, for example, how Mary Howitt can make 
the ‘‘ Falcon” bring up a story of feudal times, and the pastimes of 
the Barons of old, and how she thereby passes on to a comparison 
of past and present times. The “ Poor Man’s Garden” furnishes 
a subject that is manifestly a favourite with the writer, and one 
which affords an apt occasion for the display of her peculiar feelings 
and modes of reflection. The garden of the ‘“* Poor Man” in fact, 
like the sofa to Cowper, gives a scope to Mary where endless dis- 
tinctions and meditations might be originated ; and some of those 
which she has here marked are as instructive and profound as they 
are striking. She tells how fondly those in humble circumstances 
regard some common flower in their little gardens, and how indiffe- 
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rent the great ones of the earth are to the rarest plants which have 
cost them gold ; and hence she finds a theme of gratulation to the 
poor, inasmuch as the distribution of good and evil may thus be 
shown to be far more exactly balanced than the discontented allow. 

We quote two examples, the first having “‘ The Wolf” for its 
subject, the other ‘“ Butter-cups and Daisies.” 


“Think of the lamb in the fields of May, 
Cropping the dewy flowers for play ; 
| Think of the sunshine, warm and clear ; 
| Of the bending corn in golden ear; 
Of little children singing low 
Through flowery meadows as they go; 
Of cooing doves, and the hum of bees, 
’Mong the lime trees’ yellow raciness ; 
Of the pebbly waters gliding by, 
Of the woodbird’s peaceful sylvan cry ; 
Then turn thy thoughts to a land of snow 
Where the cutting icy wind doth blow— 
A dreary land of mountains cold 
With ice-crags splintered, huar and old, 
Jagged with woods of storm-beat pines. 
Where a cold moon gleams, a cold sun shines! 
And all through this dismal land we'll go 
In a dog-drawn sledge o’er the frozen snow, 
On either hand the ice-rocks frore, 
And a waste of trackless snow before! 
Where are the men to guide us on? 
Men! in these deserts there are none. 
PP Men come not here unless to track 
The ermine white or marten black. 
Here we must speed alone.—But hark! 
What sound was that? The wild wolf's bark! 
The terrible wolf !—Is he a-nigh, 
With his gaunt lean frame, and bloodshot eye? 
Yes! across the snow I saw the track 
Where they have sped on, a hungry pack ; 
And see how the eager dogs rush on, 
For they scent the track where the wolf has gone. 
And beast and men are alike afraid 
Of that cruelest creature that e’er was made | 
Oh, the horrible wolves! methinks I hear 
The sound of their barking drawing near ; 
Down from their dismal caves they drive, 
And leave behind them nought alive : 
Down from their caves they come by day, 
Savage as mad dogs for their prey ; 
Down on the tracks where the hunters roam, 
Down to the peasant’s hut they come. 
The peasant is waked from his pine-branch bed 
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By the direst, fiercest sound of dread ; 
A snuffing scent, a scratching sound, 
Like a dog that rendeth up the ground ; 
Up from his bed he springs in fear, 

For he knows that the cruel wolf is near. | 
A moment’s pause—a moment more— | 
And he hears them snuffing ’neath his door. 

Beneath his door he sees them mining, 

Snuffing, snarling, scratching, whining, 

Horrible sight! no more he sees, , 

With terror his very senses freeze ;— | 
Horrible sounds! he hears no more, 

The wild wolves bound across his floor, | 
And the next moment lap his gore ; 

And ere the day come o’er the hill, 

The wolves are gone, the place is still, 
And to none that dreadful death is known, 
Save to some ermine hunter lone, 

Who in that death foresees his own! 








‘Or think thee now of a battle-field, 

Where lie the wounded with the killed ; 
Hundreds of mangled men they lie: 

A horrible mass of agony ! 

The night comes down—and in they bound, 
The ravening wolves from the mountains round. 
All day long have they come from far, 
Snuffing that bloody field of war ; 

But the rolling drum and the trumpet’s bray, 
And the strife of men through the livelong day, 
For a while kept the prowling wolves away ; 
But now when the roaring tumults cease, 

In that dreadful hush which is not peace, 

The wolves rush in to have their will, 

And to lap of living blood their fill. 

Stark and stiff the dead men lie, 

But the living—Oh, woe to hear their cry, 
When they feel the teeth of those cruel foes, 
And hear them lap up the blood that flows! 
Oh, shame that ever it hath been said, 

That bloody war is a glorious trade, 

And that soldiers die upon honour’s bed ! 

Let us hence, let us hence, for horrible war 
Than the merciless wolf is more merciless far.” 


Our next extract is still more simple and original. 


* Buttercups and daisies— 
Oh, the pretty flowers! 
Coming ere the spring time, 
To tell of sunny hours. 
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While the trees are leafless, 
While the fields are bare, 

Buttercups and daisies 
Spring up here and there. 


‘* Ere the snow-drop peepeth, 
Ere the crocus bold, 
Ere the early primrose 
Opes its paly gold, 
Somewhere on a sunny bank 
Buttercups are bright ; 
Somewhere ’mong the frozen grass 
Peeps the daisy white. 


* Little hardy flowers, 
Like to children poor, 
Playing in their sturdy health, 
By their mother’s door : 
Purple with the north wind, 
Yet alert and bold; 
Fearing not and caring not, 
Though they be a-cold. 


* What to them is weather ? 
What are stcrmy showers? 
Buttercups and daisies, 
Are these human flowers ? 
He who gave them hardship 
And a life of care, 
Gave them likewise hardy strength, 
And patient hearts, to bear, 


“‘ Welcome, yellow buttercups, 
Welcome, daisies white, 

Ye are in my spirit 
Visioned, a delight ! 

Coming ere the spring time, 
Of sunny hours to tell— 

Speaking to our hearts of Hm 
Who doeth al/ things well.” 


A number of pretty wood engravings enrich the volume and render 
it still more enticing to the eye of taste. It will be with eagerness 
that a twelvemonth hence its successor will be sought after, if life and 
health be vouchsafed to the gifted authoress. Long may she live, 
and many additions may she make to the Christmas Library ; it is 
a.work well adapted for every season in the year. 

“ Friendship’s Offering” abides strictly by its original plan ; and 
it is one of the very oldest of the Annual family. It maintains, 
besides, its wonted steady course, being more celebrated for its 
literary matter than its engravings. There is a great variety of 
talent displayed in the present volume ; both the tender and the 
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lordly sex contributing to its pages. Miss Roberts, in her “ Black- 
smith of Liege,” relates an admirable story ; it is quite remark- 
able for the vividness and boldness of its pictures. Perhaps 
‘«¢ Charlotte de Montmorenci,” by Miss Strickland, will be still more 
highly prized by the majority of readers. Mr. Leitch Ritchie's 
‘«* Great-great-grandfather,” is an absorbing legend. But we cannot 
particularize the names of all the writers, nor the titles of all their 
papers. We quote a poem by Thomas Miller, entitled ‘“ The 
Desolate Hall,”’ which is in his best manner. 


* A lonely hall upon a lonelier moor,— 
For many a mile no other dwelling near ; 
Northward an ancient wood, whose tall trees roar, 
When the loud winds their huge broad branches tear. 
A large old hall—a servant deaf and gray, 
On me in silence waits, throughout the dreary day. 


Before my threshold waves the long white grass, 
That like a living desolation stands, 
Nodding its withered head whene’er I pass, 
The last sad heir of these broad barren lands,— 
The last within the old vault to repose ; 
Then its dark marble door upon our race will close. 
The whining wind sweeps o’er the matted floors, 
And makes a weary noise, a wailing moan; 
I hear all night the clap of broken dvors, 
That on their rusty hinge’ grate and groan ; 
And then loud voices seem to call behind 
The worn and wormy wainscot flapping in the wind. 
Along the roof the dark moss thickly spreads, 
A dampness o’er the oaken-rafters throwing ; 
A chilly moisture settles on the beds, 
Where lichens ’mid decay are slowly growing, 
Covering the curtains, and the damask eyes 
Of angels, there enwrought in rainbow-fading dyes. 


The toothless mastiff-bitch howls all night long, 
And in her kennel sleepeth all the day ; 

I heard the old man say, ‘ There’s something wrong, 
She was not want to yell, and howl that way,— 
There’s something wrong. Oh! ill, and wo betide 
The leech’s hand by which my Lady Ellen died.’ 

Sometimes I hear—or fancy—o’er my head 
A trampling noise—like that of human feet; 
In hollow high-heeled shoes they seem to tread, 
. And to the sound of solemn music beat: 
Then with a crash the window-shutters close, 
Shaking the crazy walls, and breaking my repose. 


The silver-moth within the wardrobe feeds ; 
The unturned keys are rusted in the locks 
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Upon my hearth the brown mouse safely breeds; 
By the old fountain fearless sleeps the fox ; 

The white owl in my chamber dreams all day, 

For there is no one cares to frighten him away. 


| The high-piled books with cobwebs are o’ergrown, 
Their gaudy bindings now look dull and dead; 
Last night the massy Bible tumbled down, : 
And it laid open where my Ellen read wt 
The night she died: I knew the place again, a] 
For she shed many a tear, and each had left its stain. 


Oh! how I shun the room in which she died, 
The books, the flowers, the harp she well could sound, 
The flowers are dead, the books are thrown aside, i 
The harp is mute, and dust has gathered round f 
Her lovely drawings—covering o’er the chair | 
Where she so oft has sat, to braid her long brown hair. fl 


What hollow gusts through broken casements stream, 
Moving the ancient portraits on the wall! 

I see them stirring by the moon’s pale beam, 
Their floating costumes seems to rise and fall; 

And as I come or go, move where I will, 

Their dull white deadly eyes, turning, pursue me still. 
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And when a dreamy slumber o’er me creeps, 
The old house-clock rings out its measured sound, 
I hear a warning in the march it keeps; it 
Anon the rusty vane turns round and round: | 
These are sad tones, for desolation calls, i 
And ruin loudly roars around my fathers’ halls, ) ih 


The fish-ponds now are mantled o’er with green, 
The rooks have left their old ancestral trees; 
Their silent nests are all that now is seen; 
No oxen lowing o’er the winding leas; 
No steeds neighs out, no flocks bleat from the fold; 
Upland, and hill, and vale, are empty, brown, and cold, 
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And dance, and song, within these walls have sounded, 
And breathing music rolled in dulcet strains; 

And lovely feet have o’er these gray stones bounded, 
In snowy kirties and embroidered trains: 

Such things have been, and now are gliding past, "i 

And then our race is done :—I live, and die,—the last!” 


A “Night Sketch taken from Newgate,” by. Barry Cornwall, | 
strikes us as the noblest piece of poetry in the volume. It is stern i 
and passionate utterance of a true poet’s bitterest mood, and deserves 
to live in the choicest collections. The writer is wandering through 
the city— 

« And, look !—where the street-beggar crawletb, 
His wallet empty by his side, 
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Scarching for what the dog disdaineth, 
For what the alms-house boys deride. 
What use ?—The rich man sings and passes, 
And gains no lesson for his pride. 


Upon yon step, as pale as Famine, 
Half-clad, unfed, unsheltered, worn, 
Sleeps one whose voice once mocked the river, 
Whose eyes (sweet eyes!) outshone the morn: | 
Yet the lady and her lovely daughter | 
Shoot from their chariot looks of scorn. 


And, lo! unto the workhouse table 
A dead old man is borne away, 

Met by a hoary churchman, counting 
The value of his tithes to-day. 

He sees no grave gaping: beside him— 
He sees not he is old and gray ! 
Where falls the moral ?—Gentles, say! 


Awake! thou Storm that send’st thy thunders 
Into the darkness of the night! 

Burst on our ears! Spout forth thy lightnings, 
And fill our insolent minds with light ! 

Burn on our brain Heaven’s mighty lessons, 
And force us from the wrong to right !” 


The beggar narrates the particulars of his hard lot, and is then 
asked—‘“ Where dwell’st thou ?”’ to which he answers, 


‘“‘ Near this den of stone 
I like to live: I scarce know why ; 
For oft the prisoners shriek. At times, 
Indeed, I more contented lie, 
Hearing of woes more deep than mine: 
And then I pray for those about to die !”’ 


The poet then proceeds— 


‘‘Man, thou do’st well, ’Tis well, ’tis wise, 
Comfort from any source to glean. 
Unclasp thy heart, and bid Compassion 
Enter, and dwell from morn ’till e’en. | 
’T will change, like suns in cold spring weather, 
The barren to a bounteous scene. | 


He who ‘the right’ doth think and do, 
Need seldom in the bad world sigh. 

Power hath he over his own heart, 
The first spot underneath the sky. 

Here’s gold. Go laugh; and heed no more 
How idiot Folly stalketh by. 


Whether the ostrich tail be seen 
Flaunting about from side to side, 
Or tinsel toy, or ribbon gawd 
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In blue or bloody colour dyed,— 
Content thee. Learn, whate’er its name, 
That Pride is still no more than Pride.” 

«The Oriental Annual” has always appeared to us to be one of 
the most valuable of the tribe, and to have possessed an advantage 
over several of them, in having something like a definite and charac- 
teristic field to occupy. In point of binding, gilding, and ornament, 
it has hitherto been gorgeous, while its plates are always in a first- 
rate style, and eminently illustrative of the glorious East. The 
volume before us now, we are inclined to think, excels in these par- 
ticulars its predecessors, unless it be that what is present to the eye 
is more attractive than what dwells in the memory. According to 
our usual procedure, we do not labour to convey a minute descrip- 
tion of the illustrations, knowing that all such attempts are feeble, 
in the absence of the pictures themselves. We may mention, how- 
ever, that an Elephant fight is rendered with frightful effect, and 
impresses the mind with an idea of ferocity and violence, which we 
think no language can ever communicate. 

The Rev. Author, in his part of the work, pursues his accustomed 
method of mingling biographical notices, descriptions of particular 
scenes or events, and stories illustrative of Oriental life, with affect- 
ing accounts of fanaticism and superstition, and other topics 
concerning the social condition of the natives, and their interests 
here and hereafter. Our only extract gives a spirited description of 
certain combats between the fiercest animals that can be found. 
After the creatures have been caught, they are often kept alive to 
provide sport for the people. To render the exhibition more striking 
and ferocious they are starved for some time previous to its occur- 
rence, when hunger independent of their violent nature creates a 
dreadful voracity. Alligators, for example, are described as bein 
kept in tanks, having a strong iron wire passed several times routid 
their long muzzles, and so tightened as to keep the jaws close, thus 
preventing them from tasting solid food. 

“ During my residence in India I once saw, in a small tank, two alliga- 
tors, the jaws of which had been fastened as just described, for a period, 
as it was said, of more than two months. They were caught, dragged 
upon the bank, where, the iron ligatures being cut, they were immediately 
released, and feeling their freedom, both plunged with equal eagerness 
into the water. As they had been for some weeks companions in suffer- 
ing, neither manifested a disposition to commence hostilities, but occupied 
different parts of the tank, sinking to the bottom, and occasionally thrust- 
ing their noses above the surface to take breath. The water did not ex- 
ceed five feet in depth, so that unless they kept the middle of the tank 
they might be seen as they lay at the bottom almost immovable. Though 
the place was crowded with spectators, the huge reptiles did not appear 
to be disturbed by so unusual a concourse, and even occasionally bore to 
be poked with a long pole before they would move from the mud in which 
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they had embedded themselves. At length, the carcass of a sheep was 
thrown into the water just above where the smallest alligator lay. The 
voracious creature immediately rose and seized it; which it had no sooner 
done than its companion appeared on the surface, and with the swiftness 
of a shaft rushed towards its rival to participate in the tempting banquet, 
the turbid element dividing before it as if ploughed with the keel of a 
ship. Ina moment both sank, and for some time the water was much 
disturbed, the black mud rising in considerable quantities, and an occa- 
sional splashing sufficiently attested the severity of the struggle that was 
taking place below. After a while one of the combatants appeared with 
a portion of the sheep in its jaws, which, having devoured, it again sank, 
and the struggle was evidently renewed. In a short time the water was 
strongly tinged with blood, the mud continued to rise and the _—s 
increased. The anxiety of the spectators was excited to the higheSt pitch, 
when both competitors rose at different parts of the tank as if the contest 
had been terminated by mutual consent. The smaller alligator had a 
frightful gash in its throat, and the fore leg of the larger seemed to be 
extensively lacerated. They both tinged the water as they swam: never 
theless, their wounds did not appear to cause either of them much suffer- 
ing or inconvenience. They did not attempt further hostility. The car- 
cass of a second sheep, in a tempting state of decomposition—for these 
creatures prefer putrid carrion to any other—was thrown into the tank, 
and the struggle for supremacy renewed. [t however, did not last so long 
as the former; each having obtained a share of the prey, which divided at 
the slightest touch, the contest soon subsided, and both rose once more to 
the surface without any further appearance of injury. Their bodies ap- 
peared less lank; it was, therefore, evident that each had received a por- 
tion of the two carcasses thrown between them, like the apple of discord 
in classic story. On the following day, the alligators which had already 
contributed to the support of a numerous assemblage of unpitying specta- 
tors, were caught for the purpose of opposing them to foes of a different 
species from any they had been accustomed to encounter. They were 
brought into a large enclosure, within which was a cage containing a fine 
leopard. The gash in the throat of the smaller alligator had, it was now 
sufficiently apparent, greatly weakened it. The ani. al appeared apathe- 
tic, and did nut promise much diversion to the anxious beholders. The 
creatures were removed from the tank to the arena on a platform raised 
upon wheels and drawn by three bullecks. When rolled from the car- 
riage both appeared almost inert, and especially the smaller one, which 
every now and then opened its huge mouth and gasped, manifestly suffer- 
ing from the conflict of the preceding day. ‘The leopard, as soon as it. 
saw them, crouched upon its belly, as if conscious what it was about to be 
called upon to perform : when, however, the door of the cage was opened, 
which was done by a man in a sort of gallery above by means of a cord 
attached to the upper bar, the animal did not seem disposed to try the issue 
of a combat with antagonists at all times formidable, and in their own 
element invincible. A pole being at length introduced, the leopard was 
irritated by being severely poked; and, with a sudden spring, bounded 
into the enclosure. The alligators appeared tu look upon the scene with 
perfect indifference, remaining all but motionless on the spot where they 
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had been cast from the platform. ‘Their tails were occasionally seen to 
vibrate slightly, and especially when their brindled enemy appeared before 
them in a threatening attitude of attack. ‘The leopard paused for some 
time with its head upon its paws, waving its tail to and fro, the fur being 
erected and the ears depressed, as if anxious but fearful to begin the en- 
counter. At length, two or three crackers being flung just behind it, 
these had no sooner exploded than the terrified and enraged animal darted 
forward, and springing upon the nearest alligator, turned it over in an 
instant, and burying its fangs in the throat of its victim, almost immedi- 
ately dispatched it, the helpless reptile appearing not to offer the slightest 
resistance. Finding that it had so easily vanquished its weakest enemy, 
the leopard, excited by the taste of blood, having been kept without food 
for the three previous days, sprang upon its surviving foe, but with a very 
different result. The alligator, suddenly shifting its head, the brindled 
champion missed its spring; when the roused foe meeting it as it turned, 
made a sudden snap at its head, which it took entire within its capacious 
jaws, and crushed so severely that, when released, the leopard rolled over 
and died after a few struggles. ‘The victor was now attacked by a man 
armed with a long spear, with which he dispatched it after a feeble resist- 
ance. Thus ended this barbarous pastime. 

“ Upon another occasion I witnessed at one of these sanguinary exhibi- 
tions, a contest between a buffalo and a tiger. The buffalo was extremely 
fierce, and one of the largest of its kind I had ever seen. It commenced 
the attack by rushing towards its adversary, which retreated to a corner 
of the arena, where, finding no escape, it sprang upon the buffalo’s neck, 
fixing its claws on the animal’s shoulder, and lacerating it in a very 
frightful manner. It was, however, almost instantly flung upon the earth 
with a violence that completely stunned it, when there appeared a ghastly 
wound in the belly, inflicted by its antagonist’s horn, from which the 
bowels protuded. The conqueror now began to gore and trample upon 
its prostrate enemy, which it soon dispatched, and then gaJloped round 
the enclosure, streaming with blood, the foam dropping from its jaws, its 
eyes glancing fire, occasionally stopping, pawing the ground, and roaring 
with maddened fury. A small rhinoceros was next introduced, which 
stood at the extremity of the arena, eyeing its foe with an oblique but 
animated glance, though without the slightest appearance of excitement. 
The buffalo having described a circuit from the centre of the ground, 
plunged forward towards the rhinoceros, with its head to the earth, its 
eyes appeared as if about to start from their sockets. Its wary antagonist 
turned to avoid the shcck of this furious charge, and just grazed the flank 
of the buffalo with its horn, ploughing up the skin, but doing no serious 
mischief. It now champed and snorted like a wild hog, and its eyes began 
to twinkle with evident expressions of anger. The buffalo repeated the 
charge, one of its horns coming in contact with its adversary’s shoulder; 
which, however, was protected by so thick a mail that it produced no 
Visible impression. ‘The rhinoceros, the moment it was struck, plunged 
Its horn with wonderful activity and strength into the buffalo’s side, 
crushing the ribs and penetrating to the vitals; it then lifted the gored 
body from the ground and flung it to the distance of several feet, where 
the mangled animal almost immediately breathed its last. The victor 
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remained stationary, eyeing his motionless victim with a look of stern 
indifference, but the door of his den being opened, he trotted into it, and 
began munching sume cakes which had been thrown to him as a reward 
for his conduct in so unequal a contest.”’ 


The “Forget Me Not” has always been a general favourite, and 
is, we think, as deserving of commendation as ever. Some of the 
illustrations are wonderfully beautiful and fine. ‘* La Sevillana,” 
engraved by Thompson from a drawing by Sir T. Lawrence, is of 
this choice number ; and so are “‘ Rosanna,” and others that might 
be named. The “ Cloisters of Santo Paolo, Rome,” from a picture 
by Prout, and engraved by Carter, brings us within the solemn 
shade and imposing strength of magnificent pillars and age-enduring 
columns. 

The letter-press matter is good and varied, at the same time that 
it is exceedingly well situated and chosen for a pretty volume of 
the kind. The prose pieces may all be pronounced clever at least, 
and the poetry exhibits several specimens of great liveliness of fancy, 
and in some instances of depth and power. Of the latter superior 
order, Mary Howitt’s ballad, called “ ‘The Rich and Poor,” maybe 
presumed to form a prominent example ; but as we have already 
drawn upon her effusions, and as the ballad is too long for our 
vacant space, we shall have recourse to two contributions, both of 
which are also from the pens of female writers. The first is by Mrs. 
Sigourney, and is called ‘‘ The American Indians.” 


“ T heard the forests as they cried 
Unto the valleys green, 

*‘ Where is that red-browed hunter-race 
Who loved our leafy screen ? 

They humbled ’mid these dewy glades 
The red-deer’s antlered crown, 

Or soaring at his highest noon 
Struck the strong eagle down.’ 


Then, in zephyr’s voice, replied 
Those vales so meekiy blest, 
They reared their dwellings on our side, 
Their corn upon our breast ; 
A blight came down, a blast swept by, 
‘The cone-roofed cabins fell ; 
And where that exiled people fled 
It is not ours to tell.’ 


Niagara, of the mountains grey, 
Demanded from his throne, 

And old Ontario’s billowy lake 
Prolonged the thunder-tone,— 

‘ Those chieftains at our side who stood 
Upon our christening day, 
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Who gave the glorious names we bear, 
| Our sponsors—where are they ?” 


And then the fair Ohio charged 
Her many sisters dear, 
‘ Show me, once more, those stately forms, 
Within my mirror clear.’ 
| But they replied, ‘ Tall barks of pride, 
| Do cleave our waters blue, 
And strange keels ride our farthest tide, 
| But where’s their light canoe ?” 


The farmer drove his plowshare deep 
‘“ Whose bones are these ?’ said he ; 
‘] find them where my browsing sheep 
Roam o’er the upland lea:’ 
But starting sudden to his path 
A phantom seemed to glide, 
A plume of feathers on his head, 
A quiver at his side. 





He pointed to the rifle grave, 
Then raised his hand on high, 

| And with a hollow groan invoked 

| The vengeance of the sky : 

O’er the broad realm, so long his own, 
Gazed with despairing ray, 

Then on the mist, that slowly curled, 
Fled mournfully away. 


The other is part of a ‘Song of Dreams,” by Miss M. A. 
Browne, in which great playfulness of fancy is displayed, both in 
the metre and the thought. 


“In the rosy glow of the evening’s cloud, 

In the twilight’s gloom, 

In the sultry noon, when the flowers are bowed, 

And the streams are dumb, 

In the morning’s beam, when the faint stars die 
On the brightening flood of the azure sky, 

We come! ‘ 
Weavers of shadowy hopes and fears, 1) 
Darkeners of smiles, brighteners of tears, ! 
| We come! MN 
We come where the babe on its mother’s breast 

Lies in slumber deep ; 

We flit by the maiden’s couch of rest, ? 

And o’er her sleep 
We float, like the honey-laden bees 
On the soft, warm breath of the languid breeze, 

And sweep 
Hues more beautiful than we bring 
From her lip and her cheek, for each wandering wing 


To keep. 
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* * * * * 
We sit by the miser’s treasure-chest, 
And near his bed, 


And we watch his anxious heart's unrest ; 
And in mockery tread 
With a seeming heavy step about; 
And laugh when we hear his frightened shout 
Of dread, 
Lest the gnomes who once o’er his gold did reign, 
To his hoards, to claim it back again, 
Have sped. 
But a sunnier scene, and a brighter sky, 
To-day are ours ; 
We have seen a youthful poet lie, 
By the fountain’s showers, 
With his upturned eyes, and his dreamy look, 
Reading the April sky’s sweet book, 
Writ by the Hours ; 
Thinking those glorious thoughts that grow 
Untutored up in Life’s fresh glow 
Like flowers. 
We will catch the richest, brightest hue 
Of the rainbow’'s rim, 
The purest cloud that ’mid the blue 
Of heaven doth swim! 
The clearest star-beam that shall be 
In a dew-drop shrined when the twilight sea 
Grows dim; 
And a spirit of love about them breathe ; 
And twine them all in a magic wreath 


For him!” 

“Gems of Beauty” requires a much longer notice than, we find, 
we have left ourselves room to introduce this month. In one sense 
we are not sorry for this, because it is a work possessing such rare 
charms both of art and poesy as entitle it to stand by itself. The 
Publishers after a season of unusual dulness have begun to stir 
themselves so actively, that a number of works which have lately 
come to hand must stand over, and await our next number ; and as 
in all probability its contents will be of a graver character than 
many of those which appear this month, or at least will comprise 
fewer works of fiction, the ‘Gems of Beauty” will consequently 
obtain a setting that must afford it all the advantage of strong 
relief and contrast. In the meanwhile let all the readers of the 
Monthly Review take our simple word for it, that if they are nice 
and tasteful in the matter of drawing-room embellishment, one 
guinea and a half can never be more satisfactorily expended than in 
purchasing this imperial quarto volume. Parris’s engravings of the 
Passions, and the Countess’s illustration, will continue always to be 


admired amongst the costliest decorations and the loveliest triumphs 
of the Muses that the amateur can select. 
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Art. XIV.—The Life and Times of the Reverend George Whitefield, 
M.A. By Roser Pur, Author of “ The Experimental Guides,” 


&c. &c. London: Virtue. 1837. 


A psrigF autobiography, letters, and other productions by White- 
field’s own pen, together with notices which have long been before 
the public, and some new facts, constitute the principal contents of 
this thick octavo volume. Mr. Philip’s efforts consist of an analysis 
of Whitefield’s character, genius, and life, as well as of an attempt 
to make the reader clearly acquainted with the state of religion in 
Great Britain at the time that this extraordinary preacher arose 
and flourished, not only as it was taught at the two Great Uni- 
versities ; but as it was inculcated from the pulpit, and practised on 
the part of the majority of professed religionists. There is a:good 
deal of commentary on all of these topics throughout the work, as 
well as many digressions and dissertations, some of which do not 
appear to throw any direct light upon the subjects in hand. 
For instance, immediately after the account of Whitefield’s last 
moments, the biographer quotes these remarkable words, ‘“ Blessed 
are the dead who die in the Lord from henceforth ; yea, saith the 
Spirit, that they may rest from their labours, and their works do 
follow them ;” which are, no doubt, very suitably introduced: but 
he continues—* the very readiness with which we utter a// this 
oracle at his death-bed, should lead us to inquire why we utter only 
part of it at the death-beds of the righteous in general,””—and then 
we have eight entire pages taken up with a meditation upon this 
matter, which, in as far as it relates particularly to this subject, ap; 
pears to us might have more effectively been compressed into a few 
sentences. The general train of reasoning may be good and sound, 
but it looks rather like one who is habituated to sermonizing, and 
intent upon keeping himself more prominent before the reader than 
the character or circumstances of his hero. 

We do not believe, however, that Mr. Philip was conscious of 
any such intent, or would knowingly sacrifice his subject for his own 
display. Far from it; for while he entertains for his hero an ad- 
miration, which, perhaps, cannot altogether be reasonably sup- 
ported, we think that he has traced the progress of Whitefield’s 
mind—the development of his feelings and principles, that he has, 
in his endeavour to guide the reader to a scrutiny and insight as 
respects the character of the great preacher, done that which has 
never before been performed ;—in short that he has come nearer to 
a comprehension of the philosophy of Whitefield’s life than any of 
his previous biographers. 

_ So far as the work is by the hand of Mr. Philip, he tells us that 
it is in Whitefield’s own spirit. ‘* It will therefore,” continues he, 
** help all that is good, and expose not a little of what is wrong, in 
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all churches ; and thus, like his actual life, te// upon both. At least, 
if it fail to do this, my object will be defeated,”—by which it may 
be understood that the biographer is of that party which is called 
the Evangelical ; that is, if we mistake not, the Calvinistic. We, 
of course, are not going to say a word about the merits of religious 
systems or creeds; but we must be allowed to state, there is far too 
much dogmatism, sectarianism, and uncharitableness in the work to 
allow it to be so extensively read as otherwise it deserves to be; 
and therefore if we are right, the biographer has in a great mea- 
sure defeated the purposes which every writer on religious subjects 
must particularly have in view. For example after referring to 
Whitefield’s preaching, when but a young man, to a crowded con- | 
gregation in Bow Church, Cheapside, we have the following asser- 
tions :—** Accordingly, Bow bells remind us of no one but White- 
field. His one sermon invests that church with more sacredness 
than its consecration, and with more interest than the whole series 
of its corporation sermons. ‘There is neither venom nor vapouring 
in this remark. Visitors from the country, and from America, 
pause in Cheapside to gaze at the spire under which George White- 
field preached. They remember no one else. Why? Because no 
one else has ‘so preached’ there, ‘ that many believed.’” This is 
too much, and resembles very closely that sort of vapouring that 
not only exceeds the truth, but which appears in fact a matter of 
which the author can by no means be cognizant. Mr. Philip should 
remember that every one is not so full of George Whitefield’s 
achievements as he who has been studying and writing five hun- 
dred and eighty-eight pages about his *‘ Life and ‘Times.” 
Again— 

When speaking of Whitefield’s extraordinary powers of oratory, 
and mentioning that amongst his admirers there were such judges 
as Foote, Garrick, Franklin, &c., and that Southey has compared 
his bursts of passion to ‘jets of a Geyser, when it is in full play,” 
it is added, ‘*‘ David Hume beheld one of these jets of the Taber- 
nacle Geyser, and wondered, despised, and perished!” Now, can 
this manner of speaking do any good, and will it not to many convey 
offence and strong disgust? We think that no man who cultivates 
a habitual distrust of himself on the most serious and secret of all 
subjects—that no one who admits that there is any topic too awful 
for him to canvass, and who feels that there are occasions when 
even the imagination ought not to seek to obtrude within the most 
sacred veil, (an intrusion which seems to us extremely likely to lead 
to the forgetfulness of a far more pressing inquiry, viz., “ am I 
myself not on the road to destruction ?’’) would have expressed 
himself in similar terms to those last quoted. 

But Mr. Philip has not yet done with the Northern philosopher 
and historian, nor does he avoid revealing other solemn secrets in 
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relation to Hume’s family. After informing the reader of the 
stratagems, so to speak, to which Whitefield had recourse, when he 
wished to carry the feelings of his hearers to the highest pitch, and 
saying that, on one occasion, to give greater effect to the exclama- 
tion—‘* The attendant angel is just about to leave the threshold of 
this sanctuary, and ascend to heaven ; and shall he ascend, and not 
bear with him the news of one sinner, among all this multitude, 
reclaimed from the error of his ways !”—we are told, Whitefield 
stamped with his foot, lifted up his hands and eyes to heaven, and 
cried aloud, “ Stop, Gabriel, stop, ere you enter the sacred portals, 
and yet carry with you the news of one sinner converted to God.” 
Now what are the words which Mr. Philip appends to this claptrap 
extravagance? They are certainly worthy of such an exordium, 
and are these—“‘ How gladly Gabriel would have carried to the 
throne the news of Hume’s conversion, and told it to his mother in 
her mansion of Glory! But Gabriel did not report Hume's words 
in heaven”—referring to his having said that it was worth going 
twenty miles to hear Whitefield. This, we think, is sensualizing 
heaven, and is disgusting. 

So much for certain blemishes belonging to the spirit of our 
author’s narrative and comments. As to his style, he tells us that 
he has “ nothing to say, except that it is in my own way of telling 
the facts of personal history.” We have however to say that it is 
not the best way ; and yet there is a characteristic pith, and a sort 
of original or unusual extravagance about it, which, while it con- 
vinces us that the writer possesses considerable intellectual powers, 
and, though prejudiced in many things, is yet aman of an independent 
cast of mind, compels the mac to go on though he may in almost 
every page be so dissatisfied that he would not recommend the book 
to another. 

We shall introduce a long extract from a part of the work on 
which the author would naturally bestow the greatest pains, and 
therefore it must be taken as a fair, or rather a favourable specimen 
of the style of the whole. Itis from the chapter, headed ‘* White- 
field’s Characteristics,” which naturally comes close after the account 
of his death. Mr Philip says— 


“ T foresaw, from the commencement of this work, that I was incapable 
of embodying the character of Whitefield, at the end, in a form which would 
satisfy myself. I therefore kept back nothing, for the sake of final effect ; 
but allowed him, at eVery step, to appear all he was at the time and place. 
His characteristics have thus come out like the stars, now one by one, and 
anon in constellations, and all ‘in their season.’ In this form they have 
kept alive my own interest in both his Life and Times, whilst writing these 
pages ; and therefore I see no necessity, and feel no inclination, to try my 
hand at a formal portrait. Whitefield paints Aimse/f upon every eye that 
follows him. The only difficulty felt in trying to realize this mighty angel 
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of the everlasting gospel, as he flies in the midst of heaven, arises from the 
figure he presents in almost all the portraits which have accompanied his 
works hitherto. Indeed, until, I saw the full-length engravings of him, 
from pictures taken when he was in his prime, I found it impossible to asso- 
ciate with his form (except in the case of his uplifted hands and eyes) just 
ideas of his spirit. This difficulty is now removed, and by no stratagem. 
The portrait in this volume is a faithful copy (except in length and scenery) 
of the original engraving, taken from Russell’s picture of him, as he ap- 
peared in Moorfields in all his glory. 

“T have another reason for not trying to embody the whole character of 
Whitefield: it would present an insmitable example ; and thus defeat one 
great purpose I had in writing his life. His image, as a whole, is not cal- 
culated to multiply itself. Happily this is not the fact, in regard to some 
features of it. Some of them, like queen bees, are each capable of pro- 
ducing a whole hive. Indeed, it is impossible that any conscientious mi- 
nister of the gospel can contemplate Whitefield in his volume, without 
setting himself to imitate him in something : whereas no one would dream 
of even trying to imitate him in all things. At least, I never saw the man 
who could be a second Whitefield. Rowland Hill was not that. Spencer, 
from all I could learn in Liverpool, during eleven years’ occupation of his 
pulpit, seems to have approached nearest to the pathos and fascination of 
Whitefield ; but he had evidently none of his commanding majesty. 

I studied Whitefield until 1 understood him; and, therefore, I have in- 
stinctively recognised whatever resembled him, in all the popular preachers 
of my time. James, of Birmingham, has occasionally reminded me of his 
alternate bursts of tenderness and terror, in all but their rapidity ; Rowland 
Hill, of his off-hand strokes of power ; and Spring, of New York, his off- 
heart unction, when it fell like dew, copiously and calmly. Baptist Noel 
also has reminded me of this. Robert Newton has some of Whitefield’s 
oratory, but none of his high passion. Irving had nothing of him but his 
voice. Cooper, of Dublin, when in his prime, and preaching in the open 
air, has enabled me to conceive how Whitefield commanded the multitude 
in Moorfields. I must add,—although I shall not be generally understood,— 
that Williams of the Wern, and my friend Christmas Evans, of Wales, and 
Billy Dawson of Yorkshire, have oftener realized Whitefield to me, than 
any other preachers of my time; and yet these three men do not resemble 
him, nor each other, in mind or body; but they can /ose themselves entirely, 
as he did, in tender and intense love to souls. This is what is wanted; 
and it will ted? by any voice or style, and from any eye or stature. Rowland 
Hill knew and loved one minister in Scotland—the late Cowie of Huntly— 
for his resemblance to Whitefield. I do not wonder at this. It was White- 
field’s likeness to Cowie, that first won my heart. I saw in the busts, and 
read in the book of George Whitefield, the express image of George Cowie, 
the pastor of my boyhood. I was not twelve years old when he died; but 
the majestic music of his voice is yet inmy ear, and the angelic benevolence 
of his countenance yet beforemy eye. I could weep yet, asI wept when I 
did not understand him. I wept often then because he was bathed in tears of 
love. I loved him, because he loved me for my father’s sake, when my father 
died. Hethen oecamea father unto me. Whether he bequeathed me to 
Dr. Philip, I do not know : but I can never forget that in this house Dr. Philip 
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adopted me. This he did in the true spirit of adoption! I owe everything, 
in early life, to this. Even in mature life, I feel the benefit of it every 
day. 

/ I must not dismiss this reference to Cowie yet. It will help not afew 
to realize Whitefield. I have often roused the venerable Rowland Hill, in his 
old age, from absence and depression, when he was not likely to be Aimself 
in the pulpit, or on the platform, by a timely reference to ‘ our old 
friend Mr. Cowie.’ This never failed to quicken him. I was to him so asso- 
ciated with Huntly, that he often called me Mr. Huntly. The public 
are thus indebted to me for not a, few of Rowland Hill’s last and best eulo- 
giums on Whitefield. He had seen him personified in Cowie, and I kept 
the image before the good old man, whenever I met him in public or 
private. The secret wasthis. The chief cause of Mr. Cowie’s excommuni- 
cation from the antiburghers, was his co-operation with Mr. Hill, and itine- 
rants of his stamp; and I had been Mr. Cowie’s /ittle servant on the 
day he defended himself beforethesynod. It was a high day to me, until I 
found him condemned. I had carried from his library to the top of his pulpit 
stairs the books he intended to quote from; and handed them to him as he 
required them. It was a long defence ; but I felt no weariness, although I 
did not understand a word of its real merits. There was Latin in it—and 
he had begun to teach me Latin; and thus I expected to understand the 
speech some day. And then it was a perfect stream of eloquence, 
flowing, now softly as the Boggie, and anon impetuously as the Dovern; 
the rivers which encircle Huntly. Iwas sure that nobody could answer 
him; and so vexed when they tried, that I could have thrown a book 
at the head of the moderator, and even two or three at some other 
heads of the synod. True; this was worse than foolish ina boy; but still, 
it was not more foolish than old men flinging censures at the head of a 
champion, who was the Whitefield of the north. At this moment, I do not 
feel that I was the greatest sinner in that assembly. 

“T thus allow my recollections of Cowie to revel in their own vi- 
vidness, because they will explain what I have ventured to call my 
‘knowledge of Whitefield.’ I mean, that I met in the sermons and vein of 
* Whitefield, the image of my first friend and pastor; and Rowland Hill, who 
knew both parties, attested the likeness. This fact must be thy apology 
for the many instances in this volume, in which I gossip about Whitefield, 
as ifI had been brought up at his knee. There is no affectation in this, 
whatever flippancy it may have betrayed meinto. I have been all along at 
home, because in company with Cowie. Besides, only a character which 
speaks for itself belongs to biography; and he is no biographer of it, 
who does not speak in its own style.” 


This sort of rhapsodical style is calculated to tingle in the ears 
rather than to convey clear or just impressions; especially the 
delineation must be unintelligible to those who have not enjoyed 
Similar opportunities with the author of listening to the great resem- 
bling orators he mentions. Instead of being called characteristics 


of Whitefield, these paragraphs should, therefore, have only obtained . 


the honour of being styled Mr. Philip’s method of description ; or, 
as containing his own recollections. Whitefield’s characteristics 
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must be elsewhere sought for ; let it be added, however, and, as has 
already been intimated, they will be abundantly found coming out 
*‘ like stars,” one by one in the preceding portions of the book. 

Whitefield was, unquestionably, an extraordinary man, otherwise 
how could he for many years, from an early hour in the morning to 
a late period in the day, have continued preaching, praying, and 
catechising. Think of a man holding forth in long sermons four 
and five times a day, and beginning often by sunrise. Then remem- 
ber who the preacher was. Not a quiet, subdued speaker, nor a 
drone ; but one whose voice could extend with distinctness a mile, 
and who, times innumerable, was heard by twenty and thirty thou- 
sand at once,—one who could at will melt into tears these vast mul- 
titudes, or cause them to shake. David Garrick said that White- 
field could make men weep or tremble by his varied utterance of 
the word ‘* Mesopotamia.” 

We are not going to enter into the weapons by means of which 
the preacher could achieve these wonderful things. They are fully 
developed in the volume before us. We only say that unsurpassed 
earnestness on his part was the prime engine, and the multitudes of 
those whom he conquered, and who became moral and religious 
examples to the world, were the proper monuments of his triumphs. 

We close our notice of the volume, which is well worth the 
perusal of every one, especially every minister of the gospel, but 
which will be chiefly relished by the Evangelical party, by extract- 
ing Mr. Philip’s introductory remarks respecting ‘‘ Whitefield’s 
Preaching,” which, we think, are well conceived and forcibly illus- 
trated. ‘To these remarks we append a specimen of one of his 
sermons. 


“ This volume would be incomplete, for my purpose, without some spe- 
cimens of Whitefield’s preaching. That requires to be illustrated as well 
as analyzed, now that the man, and his message, and his success, are fully 
before us. It is also necessary to preserve some specimens of his sermons 
in this record of his life, because his sermons, as such, will hardly per- 
petuate themselves. His name may continue to sell them; but even al- 
ready they are but seldom read. No minister quotes from them, except 
when an anecdote of Whitefield brings in some stroke of power or pathos; 
and no student hears or thinks of them as models. Indeed, they are not 
models for the puépit but when it stands in the fields; and even there, it 
must be surrounded by thousands before any man could wield the glitter- 
ing sword of Whitefield with effect. 

* Besides; there is not much to be learnt from his sermons now. 
Their best maxims are but common-place to us. They were, however, 
both new and strange things to the generality of his hearers. He was as 
much an original to them, as Chalmers is to us, And, let it never be for- 
gotten, that Whitefield and Wesley common-placed, in the public mind, 
the great truths of the Reformation, in simple forms and familiar words. 
If they added nothing to the theology of their country that was either 
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original or valuable, they threw old truths into new proportions and wide 
circulation. This is forgotten by those who say with a sneer, that there 
is nothing in their sermons. I have often heard this said by men who 
never gave currency to a single maxim, nor birth to a thought worth 
preserving. Such critics should be silent. Their newer modes of think- 
ing and writing will never common-place themselves in the world or the 
church! 

‘There is one peculiarity about Whitefield’s sermons which his critics 
have not pointed out, and which I should like to commend, if I could do 
so wisely. I mean,—his modest egotism in preaching. He is for ever 
speaking of himself when he touches any experimental point, or grapples 
with a difficulty. Then he opens his own heart in all its inmost recesses, 
and details the process by which his own mind was made up; and both 
without even the appearance of vanity, or of ‘a voluntary humility.’ It 
is all done with the artless simplicity of childhood. He thinks aloud about 
himself, only to enable others to know what to think about their own per- 
plexities, dilemmas, and temptations. He shows them his own soul, 
merely to prove that ‘ no strange thing has befallen’ their souls. 

‘Nothing is sounlike Whitefield’s egotism, however, as the whining con- 
fessions of a certain clique of preachers, who talk much about the plagues 
and lusts of their own hearts, They are theological Rousseaus or Mon- 
taignes, foaming out their own shame, if not glorying in it. Nothing is 
so disgusting as such obtrusive egotism. It is, indeed, unblushing 
effrontery, to hawk moral disease thus. Whitefield spoke of himself in 
the strong language of the Scriptures; but he did not go into details when 
applying it to himself, except in the first sketch of his life; and that he 
carefully pruned in a subsequent edition.” 

‘¢ PETER ON THE Hoty Mount. ‘ Peter said unto Jesus, Master is it 
good for us to be here: and let us make three tabernacles; one for thee, 
and one fur Moses, and one for Elias: not knowing what he said.’ Peter, 
when he had drank a little of Christ’s new wine, speaks like a person in- 
toxicated; he was overpowered with the brightness of the manifestations. 
‘ Let us make three tabernacles; one for thee, and one for Moses, and one 
for Elias.’ It is well added, ‘not knowing what he said.’ That he 
should cry out, ‘ Master, is it good for us to be here,’ in such good com- 
pany, and in so glorious a condition, is no wonder; which of us all would 
not have been apt to do the same? But to talk of building tabernacles, 
and one for Christ, and one for Moses, and one for Elias, was saying 
something for which Peter himself must stand reproved. Surely, Peter, 
thou wast not quite awake! Thou talkest like one in a dream. If thy 
Lord had taken thee at thy word, what a poor tabernacle wouldst thou 
have had, in comparison of that house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens, in which thou hast long since dwelt, now the earthly house 
of the tabernacle of thy body is dissolved! What! build tabernacles be- 
low, and have the crown before thou hast borne the cross? O Peter, 
Peter! ‘ Master, spare thyself,’ sticks too, too closely to thee. And why 
so selfish, Peter? Carest thou not for thy fellow-disciples that are below, 
who came not up with thee to the mount? carest thou not for the precious 
souls, that are as sheep having no shepherd, and must perish for ever, 
unless thy Master descends from the mount to teach, and to die for them? 
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wouldest thou thus eat thy spiritual morsels alone? Besides, if thou art 
for building tabernacles, why must there be three of them, one for Christ, 
and one for Moses, and one for Elias? are Christ and the prophets di- 
vided ? do they not sweetly harmonise and agree in one? did they not pro- 
phesy concerning the sufferings of thy Lord, as well as of the glory that 
should follow? Alas, how unlike is their conversation to thine! Moses 
and Elias came down to talk of suffering, and thou art dreaming of build- 
ing I know not what fabernacles. Surely, Peter, thou art so high upon 
the mount, that thy head runs giddy. 

‘* However, in the midst of these infirmities, there was something that 
bespoke the honesty and integrity of his heart. Though he knew not 
very well what he said, yet he was not so stupid as his pretended successor 
at Rome. He does not fall down and worship these two departed saints, 
neither do I hear him say to either, Ora pro nobis; he had not so learned 
Christ; no, he applies himself directly to the Head, ‘ he said unto Jesus, 
Master, is it good for us to be here.’ And though he was for building, 
yet he would not build without his Master’s leave. ‘ Master, let us build;’ 
or, as St. Mark words it, ‘ Wilt thou that we build three tabernacles, one 
for thee, and one for Moses, and one for Elias?’ Ido not hear him add, 
and one for James, and one for John, and one for Peter. No, he would 
willingly stay out with them upon the mount, though it was in the cold 
and dark night, so that Christ and his heavenly attendants were taken 
care of. The sweetness of such a heavenly vision would more than com- 
pensate for any bodily suffering that might be the consequences of their 
longer abode there. Nay, further, he does not desire that either Christ, 
or Moses, or Elias should have any trouble in building; neither does he 
say, Let my curates, James and John, build, whilst I sit idle and lord it 
over my brethren; but he says, ‘Let us build;’ he will work as hard, if 
not harder than either of them, and desire to be distinguished only by his 
activity, enduring hardness, and his zeal to promote the welfare of their 
common Lord and Master.” 


NOTICES. 
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Art. XV.—Ortginal Geographical Illustrations ; or the Book of Lines, 
Squares, Circles, Triangles, Polygons, &c. By Joun BENNET, 
Engineer. London: Bennet. 1837. 

Ir is impossible to convey any thing like a correct or adequate idea of this 

volume by any short notice that we can find room for ; but let us, in gen- 

eral terms, assure our readers that it contains an immense number of 
proofs of the extent as well as minuteness of Mr. Bennct’s scientific and 
practical knowledge. We cannot in so narrow a compass say so much or 
any thing so well, in explanation of the work, as to copy the enumeration 
of the points it illustrates, and the classes of persons to whom it is caleu- 
lated to render the greatest services described in the title-page, where it 
is stated that it shows “An easy Scientific Analysis for Increasing, 
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Decreasing, and Altering any given Circle, Square, Triangle, Ellipsis, 
Parallelogram, Polygon, &c. to any other Figure containing the same 
Area; by plain and simple methods laid down agreeably to Mathematical 
Demonstration, indispensable to Architects, Artists, Artificers, Builders, 
Cabinet Makers, Carpenters, Engineers (Military and Civil), Engravers, 
Glass Cutters, Jewellers, Machinists, Painters, Sculptors, Statuaries.”’ &c. 
Concomitant with all this there must, of course, be elucidated many 
points which go to the groundwork of all distinct knowledge in Mensu- 
ration. 

Besides a vast number of Mathematical Demonstrations gradually 
evolving the most useful as well as beautiful Geometrical qualities, 
relations, and propertions, Mr. Bennet has inserted no less than fifty-four 
Geometrical figures, drawn to the full size or scale of the common two- 
foot rule, and in a manner so simple and perspicuous, that every trades- 
man or unprofessional person may easily understand, by taking the 
author’s preliminary instructions along with him. In short, we look upon 
this work, as one not only original in its plan but perfectly satisfactory in 
its details; nor do we think Mr. Bennet has arrogated to himself any 
undue honour, when he says that the methods shown in the divisions of 
the different figures have enabled him “to trace out the solutions to the 
intricate questions of the ancients.” 





Art. XVI.—The Historical Antiquities of the Greeks. From the Ger- 
man of W. Wacksmuth, Professor of History in the University of 
Leipzig. Translated by W. E. Wootryca, Esq. Oxford: Talboys. 
1837. | 

A Happy and forcible translation of one of the best works that has ever 
been written on the Antiquities of the Greeks; for while it is worthy of 
taking rank alongside of Heeren’s theories and elucidations, it is calculated 
to aid materially in reducing Niebuhr’s overrated speculations to their 
proper value, and bringing back the minds of the students of classical anti- 
quities to appreciate and abide by old-fashioned truth in preference to being 
seduced by ingenious fancies. ‘The scholars of Oxford owe a debt of gra- 
titude to the translator as well as to the author of this volume, for the clear 
and able manner in which it vindicates doctrines and facts that were wont 
to obtain credit in that celebrated school of learning. 





Art. XVII.— Egypt as it is in 1837. By THomas Wacuorn. London: 
Smith, Elder and Co. 1837. 
Mr. Wacuorn is the apologist, the panegyrist, and the advocate of Maho- 
med Ali. He is a strenuous pleader for England interfering, decidedly and 
vigorously in behalf of Egypt, so that she may obtain her entire freedom 
from Turkey : or, if this cannot be conveniently brought-about, he insists 
that Egypt should be made an English colony, instead of a French one, to 
which latter condition, he declares, the country of the Pharoahs is fast has- 
tening, through the negligence and oversight of the British Government. 
It is quite natural for Mr. Waghorn to feel enthusiastic on the subject of 
which he treats,—his avowed object being to induce in the Members of the 
VOL. 1. (1837). No. UT. H H 
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British Parliament ‘some sort of sympathy for Egypt, instead of that 
indifference to her interests which permits her to be sacrificed to the bol- 
stering up of Turkey,’—an empire which he looks upon as doomed to 
speedy ruin,—he being “* General Agent in Egypt for Steam intercourse, 
via the Red Sea, between England, India, Ceylon, China” &c. &c. But 
while he glances at many important facts which an enlightened and com- 
mercial nation should never lose sight of, and shows himself well acquainted 
with the internal condition of Egypt, the policy of its ruler, and the capa- 
bilities of the country, we think that he has only regarded one side of the 
subject, and somewhat overshot his mark. 





Art. XVIII.— Cambridge Crepuscular Diversions,and Broodings before 

the Time. Cambridge: Hall. 1837. 
Tus jeu d’esprit, we presume, contains more point to the apprehension 
of Cantabs than we have been able to detect in it. The “ Diversions” 
consist chiefly of a Conversation upon Biunders, wherein the derivation 
of the orthodox dainty for Shrove ‘Tuesday, viz. Pancakes, is amusingly 
enough discussed. Number Two is upon the origin, evidence, and ety- 
mology of Seediness, by which term is meant, according to one of the 
speakers, ‘“‘a sort of obtenebratio animi and mentis, an obfuscation, 
coming next in order to a night’s irregularity,” that is, a suffering from 
ennui and weariness.—Then comes An Historical Excursion, where the 
speculation is about the title Wooden Spoon, it being declared, that “ No 
man’s recollection can carry him back to a time, when that candidate for 
honours, who has been least Jed astray in the ways of mathematics, was 
not distinguished by the title.” The whole presents a specimen of trifling 
pastime—which if in vogue at the great seat of mathematical science as a 
relaxation from severe study, must be pronounced to be perfectly 
innocent. 





Art. XIX.—The Churches of London. Part X. By Grorez Gopwin, 
Jun, Architect. London: Tilt. 1837. 
Tats Part contains views and descriptions, along with historical notices, 
of St. Bartholomew’s, Threadneedle Street, and All-Hallows, Bread 
Street. Neither of these churches present so much that is curious, 
architecturally or ecclesiastically, as several others in the Metropolis 
which have already been treated of in this work. But when taken as a 
portion of this beautiful and ably conducted publication, the Part before 
us is valuable. Both churches are of very ancient foundation, and there- 
fore fill up an interesting chapter in the ecclesiastical history of the City. 





Art.XX.—Fisher'’s Juvenile Scrap-Book, for 1838. Edited by Acnzs 
SrrickLanD, and Bernarp Barton. London: Fisher. 

Here is one of several of those lovely annual visitants which its spirited 

publishers are in the habit of duly submitting to us. Its editors are a suffici- 

ent guarantee for its contents, each of them enjoying a meridian of bright 

ness and vigour of mind, at the same time that the habits, attainments, and 
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pleasures of each are such as are sure to minister wholesome as well as 

sweet food to the young and the ingenuous. Theselection of poetry and 
prose, and of the plates which enrich and embellish the volume, is fully 
equal to any that distinguished its predecessors of the same series, alto- 
gether forming a desireable work. 





Art. XXI.—The Christian Keepsake and Missionary Annual. Edited 
by the Rev. Wm. Exrrs. London: Fisher. 

Tue themes and the direction which this Annual pursue, necessarily 
insure a definiteness of purpose, that is easily understood, while the writers 
who are contributors to it are exceedingly well calculated to do justice 
to the plan by their individual kindred efforts. While the triumphs of 
Christianity among the heathen and its conquests and gifts at home, toge- 
ther with objects and truths best calculated to arrest the mind, are the 
subjects of verse or plain but touching narrative, as well as of arousing 
reflections and exalted contemplations, the writers, among whom may be 
numbered, beside the Editor; Sarah Stickney, Archdeacon Wrangham, 
Josiah Conder, Mary Howitt, &c., need only to be named asa _ passport 
to general acceptation and esteein. The illustrations are numerous and of 
a superior quality, even for such elegant publications as the class to which 
the volume belongs. They are too varied and manifold, however, to admit 
of being distinctly characterized in this notice ; but whether belonging to 
foreign or domestic parts, whether consisting of portraits or scenes where 
architecture and landscape predominate, there is in this single volume 
aiwnple provision for devout meditation. There is an engraving represent- 
ing African witnesses giving evidence before a Committee of the House of 
Commons, that, independently of its being excellently handled as a speci- 
men of the fine arts, is sufficient to occupy the heart profitably time after 
time. We extract a few verses by Cambrian Jones. They are called 
‘“* The Similitude,” and require no recommendation on our part. 


‘¢ A stream came from a mountain side, 
A babbling stream, a thing of play ; 

And it leaped like a child, as the morning smiled, 
Upon its joyous way. 


It was a clear and gentle stream, 
It claimed the sunshine as a brother, 
and the twain did play in a childish way, 
Like twins of some young mother. 


And now the stream did gather strength, 
And now the stream more stately flowed; 

And the sunshine’s heat was waxing great 
That on its surface glowed. 


The sunshine burns upon a river 
That once a babbling stream did play ; 

As a thing of thought, with passion wrought, 
That river takes its way. 


Upon the sun a cloud is lying, 
Upon the river twilight closes ; 
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The twilight is hieing, the day is dying— 
That river ne’er reposes. 

And, whether it sink in its mother earth, 
Or whether it melt in the boundless sea, 

Or whether it mount where the clouds have birth, 
It cannot cease to be. 


And so the child of man comes forth, 
And so he’s seen a few brief years, 
And so in the gloom of a closing tomb 

He disappears.” 





—ew 


Art. XXII.—Syria, the Holy Land, Asia Minor, &c. Illustrated in a 
Series of Views drawn from Nature. By W. H. Bartuert, W. 
Purser, &c. With Descriptions of the Plates by Jonn Carne, Exq,, 
Author of Letters from the East. Vol. II. London: Fisher. 

Ir can hardly be necessary in noticing this work to do more than what we 

have done in copying the title of these Illustrations and Descriptions, and 

the names of those who have furnished and provided them for the public 

‘« Teeming with the noblest associations supplied by history and religion, 

the scene of the most wonderful events that can engage the human mind, 

Syria and the Holy Land have only recently been explored by modern 

artists capable of doing full justice to the infinite beauty and variety in 

which they abound; the sites of empires, awe-inspiring and memorable 
spots—interesting ruins of temples, tombs, and palaces—these, as they are 
seen here represented, hold forth no slight inducement to tourists to make 
them the favourite field of their future wanderings and researches.” This, 
we feel, is nothing more than the truth, and not the truth in such a favour- 
able and captivating shape as it must appear to every one who but skims 
over the contents of the volume. The plates which are plentiful are not 
surpassed by any efforts of the kind which any recent publications can 
boast of, while they are married to letter-press sketches that are in every 
respect worthy of the picturesque pen of the author of “ Letters from the 

East,”” who is deservedly one of the most esteemed of those modern 

travellers who have with an earnest devotion striven to make the world 

acquainted with the scenery, the aspect, and the past as well as present 
condition of the most hallowed countries in the East. It is a beautiful, 
nay, magnificent and awakening work. 





Art. XXI1].—Fisher’s Drawing-Room Scrap-Book, for 1838: with 
Poetical Illustrations. By L. E. -L. London: Fisher. 
SweETNESS rather than power is the becoming characteristic of Miss 
Landon’s imaginings; and yet what less than wonderful power as well as 
riches can year after year send forth such varied streams of exalting senti- 
ment and beautiful poetry as renders ‘‘ Fisher’s Drawing-Room Scrap-Book” 
one of the choicest Annual gems that garnish the table of the polished 
circles of British society. Even although this lady’s genius and pen had 
nothing else upon which to disport themselves, we say it is wonderful how 
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she varies and excels herself in this one periodical work. All the world 
knows, however, that here there is not probably a tithe of ber productions 
to be met with, and that in all of them there is the stamp of uncommon 
resources to be found. 

The ‘‘ Drawing-Room Scrap-Book” is so well known, in as far as 
regards its plan and general getting up, that it is unnecessary to dilate 
upon its splendour in these particulars. It may safely, however, be asserted 
that in the long list which each year’s publication presents, there is a 
majority of subjects, which, to most poets, would seem unmanageable in 
verse, and exceedingly barren of points for the excitement or birth of sen- 
timent. Without more prefatory matter, we shall now give a few speci- 
mens of the manner in which Miss Landon acquits herself whatever be the 
task. The first will show how melodiously and richly she can discourse 
of the ** Tombs of the Kings of Golconda.” 


“ Morning is round the shining palace, 
Mirrored on the tide, 
Where the lily lifts her chalice 
With its gold inside, 
Like an offering from the waves. 
Early wakened from their slumbers 
Stand the glittering ranks ; 
Who is there shall count the numbers 
On the river’s banks; 
Forth the household pours the slaves 
Of the King of fair Golconda, 
Of Golconda’s ancient Kings. 


Wherefore to the crimson morning 
Are the banners spread, 
Daybreak’s early colours scorning, 
With a livelier red ? 
Pearls are wrought on each silk fold, 
Summer flowers are flung to wither 
On the common way; 
Is some royal bride brought hither 
With this festival array ? 
To the city’s mountain hold 
Of the Kings of old Golconda, 
Of Golconda’s ancient Kings. 


From the gates, in slow procession, 
Troops and nobles come ; 
This hour takes the King possession 
Of an ancient home— 
One he never leaves again. 
Musk and sandal wood and amber 
Fling around their breath ; 
They will fill the murky chamber 
Where the bride is Death. 
Where the worm has sole domain 
O’er the Kings of old Golconda 


O’er Go)conda’s ancient Kings,” 
+. * * 5 * 
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What do our readers think a portrait of Captain Cook suggests ? 
* ¥ * . * * 


“ It was an August evening, with the sunset in the trees, 

When home you brought his voyages, who found the fair South Seas, 
We read it till the sunset, amid the boughs grown dim; 

All other favourite heroes were nothing beside him. 


For weeks he was our idol, we sailed with him at sea, 

And the pond amid the willows the ocean seemed to be, 

The water-lilies, growing beneath the morning smile, 

We called the South-sea islands—each flower a different isle. 


No golden lot that fortune could draw for human life 

To us seemed like a sailor’s, amid the storm and strife; 
Our talk was of fair vessels that sweep before the breeze, 
And new discovered countries amid the Southern seas. 


Within that lonely garden what happy hours went by 

While we fancied that around us spread a foreign sea and sky ; 
Ah! the dreaming and the distant no longer haunt the mind— 
We leave, in leaving childhood, life’s fairy land behind.” 


Rydal Water and Grassmere Lake draw forth a burst of homage, which 
we can easily believe Miss Landon cordially cherishes towards Wordsworth. 
We quote two of the verses. 


* * * * * 


‘* How often with the present sad, 
And weary with the past, 
A sunny respite we have had 
By but a chance-look cast 
Upon some thought of thine, that made 
The sullenness forsake the shade, 
Till shade itself was past! 
For hope divine, serene, and strong, 
Perpetual lives within thy song. 


Eternal as the hills thy name— 
Eternal as thy strain ; 
So long as Ministers of Fame 
Shall Love and Hope remain ; 
The crowded city in its streets, 
The valley in its green retreats, 
Alike thy words retain. 
What need hast thou of sculptured stone — 
Thy temple is thy name alone.” 








Ant. XXIV.—Letters to Brother John on Life, Health, and Disease. 

By Epwarp Jounson, Surgeon. London: Saunders and Otley. 1837. 
Tuis work relates to subjects which of late years have obtained an un- 
usual measure of study on the part both of moralists and statistical writers, 
as well as medical practitioners. This attention, however, has frequently 
shown itself to have been at fault, and to have led to treatises that were 
either absurd in their details, or impracticable as regarded the rules laid 
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down, or ridiculous from the parade of technical learning which the candi- 
date for scientific or literary honours indulged himself in making. None of 
these objections, however, can be taken to Mr. Johnson’s letters to Brother 
John; for while they evince a familiar acquaintance with medical science, 
and with the constitution of human nature in all its parts, physical and 
mental, there is so much common sense and plain reason pervading every 

ortion of the work that the learned and unlearned may equally be bene- 
fited by its lessons. Besides this, the author is such a lively and enter- 
taining writer that at any hour of the day his work may be taken up, and 
to the constant enhancement both of the reader’s pleasure and information. 
We really consider it to be a volume of extraordinary merit. 





Art. XXV.—The Sketcher’s Manual; or the Whole Art of Picture 
Making reduced to the Simplest Principles. By which Amateurs may 
instruct themselves without the aid of a Master. By Franx Howarp, 
London: Darton and Clark. 1837. 

Mr. Howarp complains that amid the numerous works that exist upon 

the Art of Drawing and Painting, that some are utterly useless, while 

those that do possess merit, “ in every instance require a certain degree of 
proficiency or previous tuition in the reader to serve the purpose intended.” 

He says, ‘‘ they describe the mode of holding the pencil; represent the 

particular touch adapted to delineate certain trees, provide drawings vary- 

ing in complexity and difficulty, as examples for the student; but they 
give no principles upon which the examples are, or drawings in general 
should be made; they give no indication of what constitutes a picture.” How 
to produce pictorial effect is the great point which our author endeavours 
to illustrate and explain; and although we believe that a species of natural 
genius and taste is requisite to the attainment of this principal object; 
and although it presupposes certain postulates, which we think Mr. Howard 
in Lis advanced knowledge and proficiency has overlooked, there can be no 
doubt that his Manual goes to the root of the matter in as far as written 
directions can extend, and supplies a deficiency that has hitherto been 
allowed to exist. His rules, lessons, and principles, are not only short, 
clear, and pointed, but the pictorial illustrations are, with few exceptions, 
engraved in a manner to meet and to fulfil the author’s doctrines. The vo- 
lume is altogether a beautiful one, not less attractive than some of the An- 
nuals, andcharged with valuable information as respects the art, which almost 
every person desires to understand and practise. We are glad to learn thas 
the subject of Colour is reserved for a future work by Mr. Howard, than 
whom few can be supposed more competent to deliver lessons in his fa- 


vourite department. 





Art. XXVI.— The Little Conchologist; an Introduction to the Classication 

of Shells. By the Rev. T. Witson. London: Darton and Clark. 1837. 
“Tne Little Conchologist” is, in form, getting up, and substance, one of 
the sweetest tiny volumes that ever was published. Without pretending 
to the completeness of a minute scientific work, it possesses the principal 
characteristics, as a manual, upon the nature and habits of Molluscous Ani- 
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mals, which an Introduction to Conchology should exhibit. Linnzus’s Sys- 
tem is taken for the ground work; but such alterations are admitted as the 
advanced state of science requires; and when it is borne in mind, that not - 
only as respects a large section of the animal kingdom, but its intimate 
illustrative connection.with Geology, the history of shells and of their in- 
habitants can no longer remain under the stigma of being a dry or unpro- 


fitable study. All this the gentle and lovely work before us fully es- 
tablishes. 





Art. XXVII.—Conversations on the Human Frame and the Five Senses. 
Illustrated with Plates. Jondon: Darton and Clark. 1837. 

AN outline of the anatomy of the most important organs of the human 
body, calculated to interest and instruct the voung, and by a lady, is rather 
a novel exhibition of popular knowledge. But be its plan or suggestion 
new or old, we can safely assure our readers, that the author of ** Aids to 
Development,” “ A Gift for Mothers,” ‘Memorials of Two Sisters,” &c. 
has here acquitted herself admirably. She says, that the idea of sketching 
this outline of anatomy was suggested to her mind by the questions of 
some children; and no work existing that was simple and pointed enough 
to put into their hands, these lessons have been framed to supply the want. 
It certainly is reasonable in commencing any course of instruction in Na- 
tural History, to make the human body a starting point. This is what has 
here been done, and, as already intimated, done exceedingly well. What 
renders this elementary work particularly desireable, are the impressive re- 
ligious and scriptural doctrines that are most appositely and richly enforced 
in the course of its illustrations. The Bible is, in fact, the richest treasury 
to which manualists can resort; for it contains the most numerous and em- 
phatic aphorisms and examples that the whole range of literature ever col- 
lected into a moderate compass. These ‘‘ Conversations,” may not only 
safely, but with the most perfect reliance upon their useful and never-to-be 
forgotten efficacy, be put into the hands of every young person ; which is 
a great deal more than can be said of many cleverly compiled manuals. 





Art. XXVIII.—Fragments and Fancies. By the Lady E. Stuart Wort- 
LEY. London: Saunders and Otley. 1837. 
ALTHOUGH we can hardly keep pace with our Lady, and although we have 
often regretted that she should in such a slipshod style as is her wont, ad- 
venture before the public; it is impossible to deny her the praise, which not 
only a wonderfully fertile fancy deserves, but that of naturally possessing 
and of having assiduously cultivated the most tender and graceful feelings 
that properly belong to a feminine mind. If Lady E. S. Wortley does not 
stand foremost amongst our female writers in any one of ber efforts, yet 
take them altogether, she has spread out her charming and high-souled sym- 
pathies over a space, and in communion with a greater number of subjects, 
than, perhaps, any one that can be named. It is impossible to read a page 
of her verses, without being assured that she is one of the best and most 
talented of her sex, and without being soothed or bettered by the exercise. 
And to what better can talent, accomplishments, and leisure, be devoted than 
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to the soothing of humanity here below, and tutoringit to the ecstasies which 
will reward purity and virtue above ? hoa 

We quote three stanzas from the third poem in the volume. Its title is 
‘** Mourners of Earth.” 


“ Mourners of Earth! Oh! ye who weep 
O’er crushing sorrows dark and deep, 

Ye who to Hope have bade farewell, 

Ye who ’mongst gloomiest shadows dwell, 
Oh ! but the midnight of your sorrow 
May have a glad and glorious morrow ! 


* + *©* * * &© & & F 


Oh! Earthly Hope! say, what art thou 
Whose charms still countless hearts avow, 

A meteor gleaming among tombs, 

To show their terrors ’mid their glooms; 

But heavenly Hope! thou shin’st and soarest, 
And at the Eternal Throne adorest. 


Mourners of Earth !—perchance ’tis well 
For ye on Earth ’mid shades to dwell, 

To turn dimmed agonizing eyes 

On the rich blush of morning skies, 

And fix your thoughts—the sad and lonely, 
On Heaven and Heavenly Prospects only.” 





Art. XXIX.—Tilt’s Almanacks for 1838. 

Here are six or seven of those indispensable remembrancers and direc- 
tors, without one or more of which no person, be he rich or poor, old or 
young, learned or unlearned, should exist a day. They are each, with one 
remarkable exception, extended-on one side of one piece of paper, but of 
all shapes and sizes. First, there is “The National Almanack,” which 
is well suited for being pasted upon a board and suspended in the parlour 
or business-room for constant and ready reference. It has a remarkably 
rich border, such as would be gorgeous, if of more solid materials, as the 
frame of a large picture. The price of this sheet is three pence. Next 
comes the “ Paragon,” of about half the size of the former, and contain- 
ing nearly the same information, but in a smaller though clear and dis- 
tinct type. The same description may be applied to the “ Useful 
Almanack,” which, however, is not so ornate in respect of borderings. 
These two are priced One Penny each, and are well adapted for the desk. 

The three Almanacks now specified contain very nearly the same par- 
ticulars and tables—viz. the days of the month, festivals and holidays, and 
the usual announcements for each day. ‘The Sovereigns of Europe, the 
Royal Family of England, Ministers of State, Public Offices, Bankers in 
London, &c. &c., obtain short and distinct notices; the arrangement 
being such as readily to catch the eye, though in each sheet it is varied. 

We have now to speak of the ‘“‘ Hat Almanack,” which must always 
be at hand when men of business are abroad. It will at once by unco- 
vering the caput, inform that seat of knowledge and anxiety, of the day 
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of the month, of holidays, and the prices of stamps for every chargeable 
sum. The price is One Penny. A like price will procure “ The Sunday 
Guide,” —a page very suitable to church-going people whose eyesight is 
not the best; but to those who can make use of a Pocket Prayer-Book, 
we recommend “The Sunday Almanack,”—if they are plain people,—in 
blue, One Penny ; if more tasteful,—in gold, Two-Pence. ‘These three 
give the Sunday lessons for the ensuing year, and will naturally be placed 
within the cover of the Bible or Prayer-Book. 

The last of Mr. Tilt’s Almanacks, at present before us, has appro- 
priately obtained the title of ‘‘ Miniature,” and deserves to be regarded 
as a prodigy among its kind and even among books. Its size is one inch 
and a quarter, by two inches and a quarter, price, neatly done up in 
gilt cover, One Sixpence. Its pages amount to about thirty-two, twelve 
of them being blank, and facing the several months of the year, to admit 
of important memoranda. The remainder of the volume contains such 
tables and notices as have been mentioned as forming prominent parts in 
the “* National,” the ** Paragon,” and the “ Useful.” 

After this who can set a limit to improvements and novelties; or who 
can deny that the spirited Publisher of these several works has not per- 
formed a public service by enabling every man, woman, and child to obtain 
not only a familiar knowledge of the cycles of time and the position of 


current history, but of becoming punctual in the great concerns of 
secular life and of religion ? 





Art. XXX.—The Poetical Works of Robert Southey. Collected by 
Himself. In 10 Vols. Vol. I. London: Longman and Co. 1837. 
Ara period when the works of many of our most esteemed authors have 
been published in a uniform and popular shape, some of them having 
received the corrections and illustrations of the authors themselves, it was 
time that Southey should follow the example, and enable the world to ap- 
preciate his achievements more generally and fully than they have ever yet 
been, as well as to secure for himself a permanent place in every con- 
siderable English library. The form in which his poetical works are now 
to appear, is sure to obtain for him a station alongside of Scott and Byron. 
We could wish that his very voluminous prose productions were in a 
similar manner made available to the public at large ; for if it be true that his 
poetry has secured for him the name of a true son of song, his pure, chaste, 
and mellifluous prose ought to be a model in all time coming to the 

English scholar. 

The preface which ushers in the present volume, is one of the finest spe- 
cimens of his prose, in as far as language is concerned ; and as regards sen- 
timent and mind, it is as simple, lofty, and serious as becomes a great man 
writing for posterity—a man knowing that he must shortly give an account 
of his stewardship, yet conscious of those principles and regulating motives 
that will not allow him to be unjust to his own merits. This preface 
it would be inexcusable altogether to withhold from our readers. 

‘** Now, when about to perform what, at my age, may almost be called 
the testamentary task of revising, in all likelihood for the last time, those 
works by which it was my youthful ainbition ‘ to be for ever known,’ and 
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part whereof I dare believe has been ‘so written to aftertimes as they should 
not willingly let it die,’ it appeared proper that this poem, through which 
the author had been first made known to the public, two-and-forty years 
ago, should lead the way ; and the thought that it was once more to pass 
through the press under my own inspection, induced a feeling in some re- 
spects resembling that with which it had been first delivered to the printer, 
—and yet how different! For not in hope and ardour, nor with the 
impossible intention of rendering it what it might have been had it been 
planned and executed in middle life, did I resolve to correct it once more 
throughout ; but for the purpose of making it more consistent with itself in 
diction, and less inconsistent in other things with the well-weighed opinions of 
my maturer years. The faults of effort, which may generally be regarded as 
hopeful indications in a juvenile writer, have been mostly left as they were. 
The faults of language, which remained from the first edition, have been 
removed ; so that, in this respect, the whole is sufficiently in keeping. As 
for those which expressed the political prejudices of a young man who had 
too little knowledge to suspect his own ignorance, they have either been 
expunged, or altered, or such substitutions have been made for them as 
harmonise with the pervading spirit of the poem ; and are, nevertheless, in 
accord with those opinions which the author has maintained for thirty years 
through good and evil report, in the maturity of his judgment as well as in 
the sincerity of his heart. I have thus acknowledged all the specific 
obligations tomy elders or contemporaries in the art, of which I am distinctly 
conscious. The advantages arising from intimate intercourse with those 
who were engaged in similar pursuits cannot be in like manner specified, 
because in their nature they are imperceptible ; but of such advantages no 
man has ever possessed more or greater, than at different times it has been 
my lot to enjoy. Personal attachment first, and family circumstances 
afterwards, connected me long and closely with Mr. Coleridge; and three- 
and thirty years have ratified a friendship with Mr. Wordsworth which, 
we believe, will not terminate with this life, and which it is a pleasure for 
us to know will be continued and cherished as an heir-loom by those who 
are dearest to us both. When I add what has been the greatest of all ad- 
vantages, that I have passed more than half my life in retirement, con- 
versing with books rather than men, constantly and unweariedly engaged 
in literary pursuits, communing with my own heart, and taking that course 
which, upon mature consideration, seeined best to myself, I have said every- 
thing necessary to account for the characteristics of my poetry, whatever 
they may be. It was in a mood resembling in no slight degree that where- 
with a person in sound health, both of body and mind, makes his will and 
sets his worldly affairs in order, thatI entered upon the serious task of 
arranging and revising the whole of my poetical works. What, indeed, was 
it but to bring in review before me the dreams and aspirations of my youth, 
and the feelings whereto I had given that free utterance which, by the 
usages of this world, is permitted to us in poetry, and in poetry alone? Of 
the smaller pieces in this collection, there is scarcely one concerning which 
I cannot vividly call to mind when and where it was composed. I have 
perfect recollection of the spots where many, not of the scenes only, but of 
the images which I have described from nature, were observed and noted. 
And how would it be possible for me to forget the interest taken in these 
poems, especially the longer and more ambitious works, by those persons 
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nearest and dearest to me then, who witnessed their growth and com- 
espe ? Well may it be called a serious task thus to resuscitate the past ! 

ut, serious though it be, it is not painful to one who knows that the end 
of his journey cannot be far distant, and, by the blessing of God, looks on 
to its termination with sure and certain hope.” 

This is not more beautiful than earnest. We must remark, however, 
that in reference to the correction of the “political principles of a 
young man, who had too little knowledge to suspect his own ignorance,” 
posterity will pay little heed. The consistency of Dr. Southey will be far 
less thought of, than the propriety or wisdom of his tenets uttered at any 
one time, and probably those published when he was young may come to 
be considered as the least tortuous assertions of the truth,—the sternest 
and most indignant denouncements of oppression, and the most arousing 
appeals in regard to man’s inalienable rights. Again, if he has partly had 
in view a disclosure of the progress of his own mind, to be traced in his 
writings, we do not clearly see how expunging and altering that.which he 
wrote in his youth, but which now in his advanced years, he thinks was 
wrong, will afford a starting point for the critical reader to begin with, or 
allow him to catch hold of a thread of continuous guidance. 

Besides collecting and correcting his poems, the author, is to add such 
illustrations as will no doubt greatly increase the interest which his sepa- 
rate pieces possess. Every one knows how wonderfully Scott has enhanced 
the value of his noblest productions in this way; and the treasures of 
Southey’s memory and imagination, we can easily suppose are no less ex- 
traordinary. 

We have already heard what he has to say about the dreams and aspira- 
tions of his youth; and the vivid recollections cherished by him of the times, 
places, and circumstances connected with each production. We must in- 
troduce two specimens of what he has to communicate in this way about 
himself. First for his early reading :— 

‘My first attempts in verse were much too early to be imitative, but I 
was fortunate enough to find my way, when very young, into the right 
path. I read the Jerusalem Delivered and the Orlando Furioso again 
and again, in Hoole’s translations: it was for the sake of their stories 
that I perused and reperused these poems with ever new delight; and by 
bringing them thus within my reach in boyhood, the translator rendered 
me a service which, when I look back upon my intellectual life, I cannot 
estimate too highly. I owe him much also for his notes, not only for the 
information concerning other Italian romances which they imparted, but 
also for introducing me to Spenser; how early, an incident which I well 
remember may show. Going witha relation into Bull’s circulating li- 
brary at Bath, (an excellent one for those days,) and asking whether they 
had the Faéry Queen, the person who managed the shop said, ‘ Yes, they 
had it but it was in obsolete language, and the young gentleman would not 
understand it.’ But 1 who had learned ajl I then knew of the history of 


‘English from Shakspeare, and who had moreover read Beaumont and 


Fletcher, found no difficulty in Spenser’s English, and felt in the beauty 
of his versification a charm in puetry of which I had never been fully sen- 
sible before. From that time I took Spenser for my master. I drank 
also betimes of Chaucer’s well. The taste which had been acquired in 
that school was confirmed by Percy’s Reliques and Warton’s History of 
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English Poetry ; and a little later by Homer and the Bible. It was not 
likely to be corrupted afterwards.” 

The present volume contains “ Joan of Arc,” and deserves to be read 
and studied, not merely on account of its own merits, but as being the fore- 
runner of more splendid achievements. Let us see what were the circum- 
stances which attended the composition of this early poem. 

« Early in July 1793, I happened to fall into conversation at Oxford, 
with an old schoolfellow, upon the story of Joan of Acre, and it then 
struck me as being singularly well adapted for a poem. The long vaca- 
tion commenced immediately afterwards. As soon as I reached home, I 
formed the outline of a plan, and wrote about three hundred lines. The 
remainder of the month was passed in travelling ; and I was too much en- 

aged with new scenes and circumstances to proceed, even in thought, 
with what had been broken off. In August I went to visit my old school- 
fellow, Mr. Grosvenor Bedford, who at that time resided with his parents 
at Brixton Causeway, about four miles on the Surrey side of the metropo- 
lis. There, the day after completing my nineteenth year, I resumed the 
undertaking; and there, in six weeks from that day, finished what I called 
an epic poem in twelve books. 

“My progress would not have been so rapid had it not been for the 
opportunity of retirement which I enjoyed there, and the encouragement 
that I received. In those days, London had not extended in that direction 
farther than Kennington; beyond which place the scene changed sud- 
denly, and there was an air and appearance of country which might now 
be sought in vain at a far greater distance from town. There was nothing 
indeed to remind one that London was so near, except the smoke which 
overhung it. Mr. Bedford’s residence was situated upon the edge of a 
common, on which shady lanes opened leading to the neighbouring vil- 
lages (for such they were then) of Camberwell, Dulwich, and Clapham, 
and to Norwood. The view in front was bounded by the Surrey hills. 
Its size and structure showed it to be one of those good houses built in 
the early part of last century, by persons who having realised a respecta- 
ble fortune in trade, were wise enough to be contented with it, and retire 
to pass the evening of their lives in the enjoyment of leisure and tranquil- 
lity. Tranquil indeed the place was for the neighbourhood did not ex- 
tend beyond half-a-dozen families; and the London style and habits of 
visiting had not obtained among them. Uncle Toby himself might have 
enjoyed his rood and a half of ground there, and not have had it known. 
A fore court separated the house from the footpath and the road in front; 
behind, there was a large and well-stocked garden, with other spacious 
premises, in which utility and ornament were in some degree combined. 
At the extremity of the garden, and under the shade of four lofty linden 
trees, was a summer-house looking on an ornamental grass-plot, and fitted 
up as a conveniently habitable room. That summer-house was allotted 
to me, and there my mornings were passed at the desk. Whether it exists 
now or not, I am ignorant. ‘The property has long since passed into other 
hands. The common is enclosed and divided by rectangular hedges and 
palings; rows of brick houses have supplanted the shade of oaks and 
the elms; the brows of the Surrey hills bear a parapet of modarn villas, 
and the face of the whole district is changed.” 

How interesting are such facts as our last extract describes, especially 
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when such kindly and exalted sentiments clothed in unsurpassed beauty, 
crowd the narrative ! 

It is too late in the day to enter into any minute criticism of Joan of 
Arc, but we observe in Mr. Hall’s ‘‘ Book of Gems,” a general estimate of 
Southey’s Works, which, while generous, is upon the whole just. “ Of late 
years,” says Mr. Hall, “the prose of Southey has been preferred to his 
poetry. It rarely happens that there is a preference without a disparage- 
ment. No poet in the present or the past cefitury has written three such 
poems as Thalaba, Kahema, and Roderic. Others have more excelled in 
delineating what they can find before them in life; but none have given 
such proofs of extraordinary power in creating. He has been called diffuse, 
because there is a spaciousness and amplitude about his poetry—as if con- 
centration was the highest quality of a writer. He lays all his thoughts 
before us; but they never rush forth tumultuously. He excels in unity of 
design and congruity of character; and never did poet more adequately ex- 
press heroic fortitude and generous affections. He has not, however, 
limited his pen to grand paintings of epic character. Among his shorter 
productions will be found some light and graceful sketches, full of beauty 
and feeling, and not the less valuable because they invariably aim at pro- 
moting virtue.’’ ‘To this we would add, that Southey’s great strength has 
been by many felt to be discoverable in his shorter pieces, where simplicity, 
magnanimity, and originality, all combine; and in these instead of creatin 
he has, with a direct and erect grandeur of soul, addressed himself to human 
principles and sympathies of which all can judge, and which every one alive 
to poetry understands. 

It is proper to state that this first volume is illustrated by a likeness of 
the author. The portrait is full of spirit and character; it is evidently a 
likeness. There is also a beautiful vignette of the monument of the “ Maid.”’ 
In every external and mechanical respect, the volume is worthy of our fasti- 
dious age. 


Art. XXXI.—Le Keuz’s Memorials of Cambridge. London: Tilt. 
In an Address, the proprietor of this new publication tells us that the 
complete success which has attended the Memorials of Oxford,—a work 
which we frequently had the pleasure to notice and recommend,—has en- 
couraged him to commence a similar undertaking in illustration of the 
University and Town of Cambridge. There can be no doubt, the me- 
morials of the latter great and ancient seat of learning rival those of the 
former, in point of variety, interest, and importance. The present number 
gives ample promise of all this, and no doubt, from what we have already 
seen in reference to Oxford, will become one of the best illustrated histo- 
rical works that exists in this country. The engravings are by J. Le 
Keux, from original drawings made expressly for this publication, and 
the historical and descriptive accounts of the buildings, &c. are by Thomas 
Wright, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Trinity College is the subject of the present number, a view of the 
Library and of the Great Court, in the finest style of Line Engraving, and 
two wood cuts embellishing and illustrating its pages. When completed, 
the work will form three handsome volumes, consisting of Forty-eight 
Monthly parts, each Octavo part at the price of One Shilling ; while for 
the Quarto, with proof impressions, the charge is doubled. 
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Art. XXXII.— Third Report of the Glasgow Educational Society’s Nor- 
mal Seminary. Read at a Public Meeting, 13th April, 1837. Glasgow: 
Collins. 

In an outline of the Constitution and Regulations of this Society, it is 
stated that its objects ‘* shall be to obtain and diffuse information regarding 
the popular schools of our own and other countries—their excellences and 
defects,—to awaken our countrymen to the educational wants of Scotland, 
—to solicit parliamentary inquiry and aid in behalf of the extension and 
improvement of our parochial schools,—and, in particular, to maintain a 
Normal Seminary, in connection with our parochial Institutions, for the 
‘training of teachers in the most improved modes of intellectual and moral 
training, so that schoolmasters may enjoy a complete and professional edu- 
cation.” It is further stated, that the Society shall consist of persons at- 
tached to the principles of a National Religious Establishment, and approv- 
ing of a connexion between the Parochial Schools and the National Church ; 
but yet that ‘‘ all persons, of whatever religious denomination, desirous of 
being professionally trained as Schoolmasters, shall be admissible to the 
benefits of the Society’s Normal Seminary.” This latter clause and regu- 
lation ought to command the attention and admiration even of the most 
decided and strenuous advocate of the voluntary system. But we must say 
something more in behalf of the ‘‘ Glasgow Educational Society,” for its 
principles and deeds are too important to be let pass with a general an- 
nouncement,—principles of deeds worthy, as well as sure to obtain a con- 
tinuance and an enlargement of the notice which the British empire and 
enlightened Europe bestow upon the spirited and philanthropic achieve- 
ments of the metropolis of the west of Scotland. 

The germ of the Glasgow Educational Society was formed so far back 
as 1526, but it seems to have been at intervals receiving an accession of 
improvements, as inquiry and the development of the system suggested, 
till, as the Report states, from its commencement to the present date, it 
‘has trained several thousand children, and above 260 teachers, two-thirds 
of whom are juvenile, and one-third Infant School teachers.” A field has 
been purchased in the immediate vicinity of a large manufacturing popula- 
tion for £2,540, upon which buildings have been commenced in November 
last, that, when completed, will cost £9,000. Government having hitherto 
declined giving any answers to the applications of the Committee for the 
Society, the two great wings of the edifice, embracing two-thirds of the 
whole, are proceeding with, “leaving the Rector’s hall, library, museum, 
and several other rooms, unprovided. The four Model Schools, with seven- 
teen class-rooms, and two teachers’ houses, are embraced in the two wings. 
In these buildings,” it is further added, ‘* there will be accommodation for 
the daily training of 100 teachers, and above 1,000 children, with every 
arrangement fitted to render the Seminary a complete Schoolmaster’s 
College, for the cultivation and training of the teachers and tutors of 
youth.” 

The Rector that has been appointed to superintend this large institution, 
which seems to be admirably calculated, from all that we have heard, to 
lend to the school system of Scotland, (which is founded on a Scriptural 
basis, ) that aid which will educe its elastic power and tendency, is Mr. John 
M‘Crie, son of the celebrated biographer of Knox and Melville,—a young 
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gentleman, who, besides the paternal training which he must be presumed 
to have obtained, has, since his appointment, been travelling in Germany 
and France, for the purpose of visiting the various Educational Institutions 
of these countries —thus harnessing himself for the responsible office which 
he is to occupy. ‘There seems also, from the subscriptions on the part of 
private individuals, which have already been received, together with the an- 
nual subscriptions which are to follow, besides other sources of income, to 
be attained that point of activity and aid, which, if the institution meet the 
hopes of its friends, is sure to secure for it permanency and fame. It is, at 
any rate, a very noble experiment ; and we feel confident, that by its exer- 
tions and achievements, it is to be the means of proving how necessary it 
is to combine moral with intellectual education, suited to a transition pe- 
riod in these departments, as well as of showing that knowledge alone, with- 
out Christian habits being inculcated and communicated, will fail in regard 
to the attainment of many of those great ends contemplated by the 
sanguine. 

We have only to add, that this Report, extending only to about thirty- 
siz pages, presents one of the most hopeful signs of the times, and is full of 
suggestive matter, especially to all who, as we do, watch narrowly the im- 
provements which are taking place, and likely speedily to make advance- 
ment in the theory and practice of civilization. 





Art. XXXIII.—Rev. David Simpson’s Plea for Religion. Edited by his 

Son. London: Jackson and Walford. 1837. 

Or a New Edition of such a celebrated and standard work as the present, 
it is unnecessary for us to do more than to mention its merits and claims as 
compared with former impressions ; and these are such as to entitle it to a 
decided preference. There is first of all the revision of the text by one 
who must be supposed best qualified to the duty, many additional Notes, 
and that various Statistics, which are adapted to the present time, did 
not enrich the former edition. There is also a Life of the Author 
by Sir J. B. Williams, LL. D., which is not only well written, ut evinces 
a genial spirit highly necessary to a satisfactory performance of such an 
important duty; and lastly, a thing not to be passed over in the present 
fastidious and polished age, the work has been got up with great care, 
besides being embellished with a fine Portrait, as well as a Vignette of 
Christ-Church, Macclesfield. ‘These engravings will appeal to the hearts 
of many in a more touching manner than in their character of mere speci- 
mens of the fine arts; and in this view deserve to be considered. 

In relation to such an invaluable work, it is with pleasure that we have 
also to announce, that a Cheap Edition of it has been published, (without 
the Life), and is to be obtained for three shillings and sizpence, being 
scarcely half the price of the preceding. 


























